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$3 Mr LORD, + is 

. HE following narrative of a very fingular 
bw naval atchievement is addrefſed to your 
Snack, both on account of the infinite obli- 
XX gations which the Commander in Chief, at all 
times, profeſſes to have received from your 
friendſhip ; and alſo, as the ſubject itſelf natu- 
rally claims the patronage of one under whoſe 
direction the Britiſh navy has reſumed its ancient 
ſpirit and luſtre, and has in one ſummer enno- 
bled- itſelf by two victories, the moſt deciſive, 
and (if the ſtrength and number gf the captures 
be conſidered) the moſt important that ate to be 
met with in our annals. Indeed, an uninter- 
rupted ſeries of ſuceeſs, and a manifeſt ſuperio- 
rity gained univerſally over the enemy, both in 
commerce and glory, ſeem to be the neceflary 
A318 2 | I | 
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effects of a revival of ſtrift diſcipline, and of an 
unbiaſſed regard to merit and Yervice. Theſe MW 
are marks that muſt diſtinguiſh the happy period 
of time in which your GRACE preſided, and af. 
ford us F\fitter ſubject for hiſtory, than for an 
addreſs of this nature. Very ſignal advantages ® 
of rank and diſtinction, obtained and ſecured to 
the, naval profeſſion by your Gaacr's apſpicious 
influence, will remain a laſting; monument; of 
your, unyearied zeal and, attachment to it, and 
de reer remembered with the hight" grati- 1 
tude by all who ſhall be employed in it. a8 
theſe were the generous rewards of paſt exploits, 
they will be likewiſe the nobleſt incentives, and 
fureſt'ptedyes of the future. / That your GMAC 
eminent talents, e ee diſintereſteel 
Fe whenes e e eee Why 
ignal benefits, may in all times prove equally = 
ſucceſsful in advancing the proſperity of Great 
Britain, is the ardent wiſh of, i} 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


- A S the plates in the quarto edition are 
4 too numerous and large to be folded in 
a ſmall volume, 'it has been thought proper to 
Jeave them out : the track of the Centurion 
round the world, as being the moſt uſeful, is re- 
tained. But the reader is deſired to take notice, 
that the references to all the plates are conti- 
- nuedin this edition; as complete ſets of thep 
are e fold. at 7 gy in boards. 
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Otwithſtanding the great improvements 
= of navigation within the laſt two cen- 
" Aries, a voyage round the world is ſtill con- 


dered as an enterprize of ſo very ſingular a 


Mature, that the public have never failed to be 
&tremely inquiſitive about the various acci- 
ents and turns of fortune with which this un- 
ommon attempt 1s generally attended: and 
hough the amuſement expected in theſe nar- 
ations is doubtleſs one great ſource of that cu- 
MPoſity with the*bulk-of readers, yet the more 
Mitelligent part of mankind have always agreed, 
Fat, from accounts of this nature, if faith- 

ly executed, the more important purpoſes 
bf navigation, commerce, and national inte- 
Feſt, may be greatly promoted; for every au- 
Mhentic deſeription of foreign coaſts and coun- 
ries will contribute to one or more of theſe 


wants, or commodities of thoſe countries, and 
our ignorance of thoſe coaſts. And therefore 
I voyage round the world promiſes a ſpecies of 
information of all others the moſt deſirable 
5 and intereſting, ſince great part of it is per- 
formed in ſeas with which we are as yet but 
very imperſectly — and in the neigh- 
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_ bourhood of a country renowned for the abun. Wl 
dance of its wealth, though it is at the ſame 
time ſtigmatized for its poverty in the neceſſa - 
ries. and conveniencies of a civilized life. 
Theſe confiderations have occaſioned the 
compiling the enſuing work; which, in gra- 
tifying the inquiſitive diſpoſition of mankind, 
and contributing to the ſafety and ſucceſs: of 
future navigators, and to the extenſion of our 
commerce and power, may doubtleſs vie with 
any narration of this kind hitherto made pu- 
blic : ſince, as to the firſt of theſe heads, it 
may well be ſuppoſed, that the general curioſi- 
ty — been ſtrongly excited by the circum- 
ſtances of this undertaking already known to 
the world. For whether we conſider the force 
of the ſquadron fent on this ſervice, or the di- 
verſified diſtreſſes that each ſingle ſhip was ſe- 
parately involved in, or the uncommon, inſtan- 
ces of varying fortune, which attended the 
whole enterprize; each of theſe articles, I | 
conceive, muſt, from its rude, well-known 
out-lines, appear worthy of a completer and 
more - finiſhed delineation. And if this be 
allowed with reſpect to the narrative part of the 
work, there can be no doubt about the more 
uſeful and inſtructive parts, which are almoit | 
every where interwoven with it: for I can ven- 
ture to aſſirm, without fear of being -contra- | 
dicted on a compariſon, that no voyage hither- | 
to publiſhed furniſhes ſuch; a number of views 
of land, ſoundings, draughts- of roads and 
ports, charts, and other materials for the im- l. 
provement of geography and navigation, as are 
contained in the enſuing volumes; which are tic 
the more valuable too, as the greateſt part of 
them relate to ſuch iſlands or coaſts as have 
been hitherto not at all, or erroneouſly, deſcri- ih 
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ea; and where the want of ſufficient and au- 
Hentic information might occaſion future en- 
erprizes to prove abortive, perhaps with the 
It 1 of the ſhips and men employed 


the herein. J PETE 003 P04; 
Fra- 8 And beſides the number and choice of theſe 
nd, narine drawings and deſcriptions, there is an- 


ther very efſential circumſtance belonging to 
our hem, which much enhances their worth, and 


1th hat is the great accuracy with which they were 
Pu- executed. I ſhall expreſs my opinion of them 
it in this particular very imperfectly, when I ſay 


hat they are not exceeded, and perhaps not 
gualled, by any thing of this nature which has 
s yet been communicated to the world: for 
Whey were not copied from the works of others, 
dr compoſed at home from imperfect accounts 
piven by incurious and: unſkilful obſervers; (a 
Practice too frequent in theſe matters); but 
the greateſt part of them were delineated on 
the 7 ; with the utmoſt exactneſs, by the di- 
ection, and under the eye of Mr Anſon him- 


nd elf; and where (as is the caſe of three or four 
be of them) they have been done by leſs ſkilful 
he Hands, or were found in the poſſeſſion of the 
re enemy, and conſequently their juſtneſs could 


Wc leſs relied on, I have always taken care to 


n- SWppriſe the reader of it, and to put him on his 
a- guard againſt giving entire credit to them; al- 
- {though I doubt not but theſe leſs authentic 
vs dlraughts, thus cautiouſly inſerted, are to the 
ad full as correct as thoſe which are uſually pu- 
n- liſhed- on theſe occaſions. For, as actual ſur- 
re reys of roads and harbours, and nice and cri- 
re tical delineations of views of land, take up 
of uch time and attention, and require a good 
ve degree of ſkill, both in planning and drawing, 
1- thoſe who are defective in induſtry and ability 
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ſupply theſe wants by bold: conjectures and fc 7 


titious deſcriptions; and as they can be no 
otherways confuted than by going on the por 43 1 


information, they have no apprehenſions of 
being detected: and therefore, when they ob. 
trude their ſuppofititious productions on the 
public, they make no conſcience of boaſting, at 
the ſame time,. with how much fkill and carel 
they are performed. But let not thoſe who} 3 
are unacquainted with naval affairs imagine, N 
that impoſitions of this kind are of an inno- 
cent nature; for as exact views of land are the 
ſureſt guide to a feaman, on a coaſt where he 
has never been before, all fictions, in ſo inte- I 
reſting a matter, muſt be attended with nume- 
rous dangers, and fometimes with the e. 

ſtruction of thoſe who are thus unkepyily de- 9 
ceived. 1 
Beſides theſe drauphts of ſuch places as Mr AY 
Anſon, or the ſhips under his command, have 
touched at in the courſe of this expedition, and 
the deſcriptions and directions relating there- 
to, there is inſerted, in the enſuing work, an 
ample account, with a chart annexed toi it, ol 
2 particular navigation, of which, hitherto, 4 
little more than the name has been known, er. 
cept to thoſe immediately employed in it; I 
mean the track deſcribed by the Manila tin 
in her paſſage to Acapulco, through the nor- 
thern part of the Pacific ocean. This mate- 
rial article is collected from the draughts and 
journals met with on board the Manila galeon, 
founded on the experience of more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years practice, and corrobora - 
ted, in its principal circumſtances, by the con- 
current evidence of all the Spaniſh priſoners} 
taken in that veſſel. A as many of thei 
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nd fic. Murnals, which. I have examined, appear to 
ave been not ill kept, I preſume the chart of 


at northern ocean, and the particulars of 
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r milWheir route through it, may be very ſafely re- 
Ns of ed on by future navigators. The advantages 


Fhich may be drawn from an exact knowledge 
f this navigation, and the beneficial projects 

hat may be formed thereon, both in war and 
Peace, are by no means proper to be diſcuſſed 


hon this place; but they will eaſily offer them- 
Sme, ol elves to the ſkilful in maritime affairs. Hows- 


ver, as the Manila ſhips are the only ones 
which have ever traverſed this vaſt ocean, ex- 
ZF&ept a French ſtraggler or two, which have been 
ſterwards ſeized on the. coaſt. of Mexico; and 


Voyages from the reſt of the world; theſe rea- 
ons alone would authorize the inſertion of 
thoſe papers, and would; recommend them to 
and the inquiſitive, as a very great improvement in 
1cre- ¶ geography, and — attention, from the 


„ an üngularity of many circumſtances therein re- 
, oli eited. I muſt add too, (what, in my opinion, 


erto is far from being the leaſt recommendation of 


ex- theſe materials) that the obſervations of the 
t; [SW variation of the compaſs. in that ocean, which 
hip, are laid down in the chart from theſe Spaniſh 
nor- Journals, tend greatly to complete the general 


fyſtem of the magnetic variation, of infinite 


andi import to the commereial and ſca-faring part of 
on mankind. Theſe obſervations were, though 
un- in vain, often publicly called for by our learn- 
ora · ed countryman, the late Dr Halley, and to his 
on- immortal reputation, they confirm, as far as 
ꝛers they extend, perf hypotheſis, he had 


entertained on this head, and very nearly. car- 
43 
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reſpond in their quahtity to the predictions hel 0 
publiſhed above fifty years ſince, long before he 4 6 
was acquainted with any one obſervation made 
in thoſe ſeas. The aſcertaining the variation 
in that part of the world is juſt now too of 
more than ordinary conſequenoe, as the edi- 
tors of a new variation-chart lately publiſhed 
have, for want of proper information, been 
miſled by an erroneous analogy, an i- 
ſtaken the. very ſpecies of variation in that nor | 


thern ocean: for they make it weſterly where it 


is eaſterly, and have laid it down 12% or 1 7 
different from its real quantity. 4 


Thus much it has been thought necefſa = 
premiſe, with regard to the een oo 
and yds wt part of the enfuing work; 
which, it 1s hoped, the reader will, on peruſal, ; 
find much ampler, and more important, than 
this flight ſketch” can well explain: but a8 
there are hereafter occaſionally interſperſed 
ſome accounts of Spanifh tranſactions, and 

many obſervations relating to the diſpoſition o ; 
the American Spaniards, and to the condition 
of the countries bordering on the South Seas ; 
-and as herein I may appear to differ great'1 : 
from the opinions generally eſtabliſhed, I think 
it behoves me particularly to recite the authori- 3 
ties I have been guided by in theſe matters, that 
Imay not be cenſured as having given way, either 1 
to a thoughtleſs eredulity on one hand, or, 
what would be a much more criminal imputa- 
tion, to a wilful and deliberate miſrepreſenta- 3 
tion on the other. 1 

Mr Anſon, before he ſet ſail upon this ex- 
pedition, beſides the printed journals to thoſe | 

arts, took care to furniſh himſelf with the 
beſt mamufcript accounts he could procure of } 
all the Spaniſh ſettlements W the coaſts of 
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ns hein, Peru, and Mexico: theſe he carefully 


ore he mpared with the examinations of his pri- 
ners, and the informations of ſeveral intel- 
iation gent perſons, who fell into his hands in the 
Pouth Seas. He had likewiſe the good for- 

e edi- une, in ſome of his captures, to poſſeſs him- 
Ei of a great number of letters and papers of 
been public nature, many of them written by the 
e mi-. Viceroy of Peru to the Viceroy of Santa Fee, 
t nor- Io the preſidents of Panama and Chili, to Don 
ere it Blaſs de Lezo, admiral of the galeons, and to 
AWivers other perſons in conſiderable employ- 
nents : and in theſe letters there was uſually 
ry to inſerted a recital of thoſe they were intended 
hical to anſwer; ſo that they contained no ſmall 
part of the correſpondence between. thoſe of- 
Ekcers for ſome time previous to our arrival on 
n&that coaſt. We took beſides many letters ſent 
t ag from perſons: intruſted by the Spaniſh govern- 
ment to their friends and correſpondents, 
which were frequently filled with narrations 
of public buſineſs, and ſometimes contained 
itionundifſguiſed animadverſions on the views and 
eas; WF conduct of their ſuperiors. From theſe ma- 
5%terials thoſe accounts of the Spaniſh affairs 
hinz are drawn, which may, at firſt fight, appear 
the moſt exceptionable. In particular, the hi- 


that ſtory of the various caſualties which befel Pi- 
ther naro's ſquadron, is, for the moſt part, compo- 
or, ſed from intercepted letters; though indeed 
uta- the relation of the inſurrection of Orellana, 


and his followers, is founded on rather a leſs 
diſputable authority; for it was taken from 
the mouth of an Engliſh gentleman, then on 

board Pizarro, who often converſed with Orel- 


the WF lana; and it was, upon inquiry, confirmed in 
» of | its principal eireumſtances by others who 
of WF were in the ſhip at the ſame time: ſo that the 
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fact, however extraordinary, is, 1 conceive 2 
not to be conteſted. WG 
And on this occaſion I cannot but mention 
that, though I have endeavoured, with "= 
utmoſt care, to adhere ſtrictly to truth in eve 
article of the enſuing narration; yet I am 1 
apprehenſive that, in ſo complicated a work, 4 
ſome overſights muſt have been committed, by 
the inattention to which, at times, all man- | 
kind are liable. However, I am, as yet, con- A 
ſeious of none but literal and inſignificant mi- 1 4 
ſtakes; and if there are others more conſider Þ 
able, whieh have eſcaped me, I flatter TH 4 1 
are not of moment enough to affect any 
material tranſaction; and therefore, I hope, if 
the 'may juſtly claim the reader's indulgence. * 
fter this general account of the enſuing W 
work; it might be expected, perhaps, that I 1 | 
ſhould proceed to the work itſelf; ut Jcan- % 
not finiſh this introduction without adding 
a few reflections on a matter very nearly 3 * 
| Wr with the 22 ſubject, and, | $3 
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os of mechanical ke — i every fe 1 
tion. It is by a fettled attachment to theſe 
ſeemingly minute particulars, that our ambi- 
tious neighbours have eſtabliſhed ſome part of 
that power with which we are now ftrug- i 
gling: and as we have the means in our hands 
of purſuing theſe ſubjects more effectually than 
they can, it would be a diſhonour to us long- 
er to neglect ſo eaſy and beneficial a practice. 
For as we have a navy much more numerous 
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an theirs, great part of which is always em- 


oyed in very diſtant nations, either in the 
tion otection of our colonies and commerce, or 
h my aſfiſting our allies againſt the common ene- 
| eve- y; this gives us frequent opportunities of 
I an MWrniſhing ourſelves with ſuch kind of mate- 
vork, als as are here recommended, and ſuch as 
d, by Might turn greatly to our advantage either in 
man- Far or peace; ſince, not to mention what 


oF 2; 


Might be expected from the officers of the na- 


ceive,l 


e ſent on theſe diſtant cruiſes, -a perſon who, 

with, the character of an engineer, and the 

an. ill and talents neceſſary to that profeſſion, 
ing ſhould be employed in drawing ſuch coaſts, 
end planning ſuch harbours, as the ſhip thould 
ouch 


at, and in making ſuch other obſerya- 


Y 1 proving them in their proper buſineſs) would 


Bi fides thoſe already mentioned, and might tend 


I... * JY 
KA 7 2 
* I 


WF like ours, where all ſciences are more eagerly 
and univerſally. purſued, and better underſtood 
chan in any other part of the world, proper 
| fubjeQs for theſe employments could not long 
be wanting, if due encouragement were given 


* 
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to them. This method, here recommended, ii 
known to have been frequently practiſed by thi 
French, particularly in the inſtance of Moni, 
Frezier, an engineer, who has publiſhed a ce. 
lebrated voyage to the South Seas: for this 
7 in the year 1711, was purpoſely ſent 
by the French king into that country, on board 
a merchantman, that he might examine and 
deſcribe the coaſt, and take plans of all the 
fortified places, the better to enable the French 
to proſecute their illicit trade, or, on a rup- 
ture between them and the court of Spain, ton 
form their enterpriſes, 'in thoſe ſeas, with 
more readineſs and certainty. Should we pur- 
Tue this method, we might hope, that the e- "* 
mulation amongſt thoſe who were commiſhon- 8 
ed for theſe undertakings, and the experience 
which, even in the moſt peaceable intervals, 
they would hereby acquire, might at length pro- 
cure us a proper number of able engineers, 
and might efface the national ſcandal which 
our + deficiency in that ſpecies of men has * 
ſometimes expoſed us to. And ſurely every 
ſtep to encourage and improve them is of great 
moment to the publie; as no perſons, when 
they are properly inſtructed, make better re- 
turns in war, for the diſtinctions and emolu- 
ments beſtowed on them in time of peace: of 
which the advantages the French have reaped 
from their dexterity (too numerous and recent 
to be ſoon forgot) are an ample confirmation. 
And having mentioned engineers, or ſuch 
as are ſkilled in drawing, and the other uſual 
practices of that profeſſion, as the propereſt 
perſons to be employed in theſe foreign enqui- 
ries, I cannot (as it offers itſelf fo naturally 
to the ſubje& in hand) but lament how very 
imperfect many of our accounts of diſtant 
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utries are rendered, by the relators being 
crcined in drawing, and in the general prin- 
ies of ſurveying, even where other abilities 
Nee not been wanting. Had more of our 


this rellers been initiated in theſe acquirements, 
ſent Id had there been added thereto ſome little 


board ill in the common aſtronomical obſerva» 
and ns), all which a perſon of ordinary ta- 
its might attain, with a. very moderate 
re of application), we ſhould,.by this time, 
+ ave ſeen = geography. of the globe much 
rrecter than we now find it; the dangers of 


, to | 

with Þvigation would have been conſiderably leſſen- 
pur- . and the manners, arts, and produce of fo- 
e e. gn countries, would have been better known 
ion. 00 us than they are. Indeed, when I conſider 


nce 1 2 ſtrong incitements that all travellers have 
als, 0 purſue ſome part at leaſt of theſe qualifica- 
270- Mons, eſpecially drawing; when I confider 
ers, ow much it will facilitate their obſervations, 
ich iſt and ſtrengthen their memories, and of 
has v tedious, and often unintelligible a load of 
ccription it would rid them; I cannot but 
onder that any perſon, who intends to viſit 


o 
5 
o 


Wſtant countries, with a view of informing ei- 
er himſelf or others, ſhould be wanting in ſo 
Neceſſary a piece of ſkill. And, to inforce this 


sument ſtill further, I muſt add, that, beſides 
e uſes of drawing already mentioned, there 
one which, though not ſo obvious, is yet, 


n. Perhaps, of more conſequence than all that has 


*Y 

1 
* 
ö 


3.5 
o 


3 . 


h een hitherto urged; I mean the eee 
al iſtinguiſhing power it adds to ſome of our fa- 
ſt Hulties. This appears from thence, that thoſe 
i= rho are uſed to draw objects obſerve them 
y th more accuracy than others who are not 
y abituated to that practice. For we may eaſily 
it ind, by a little experience, that when we view 
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any object, however ſimple, our attention 
memory is ſcarcely, at any time, ſo 1 
to enable us, when we have turned our eye 1 
away from it, to recollect, exactly, every pa 
it conſiſted of, and to recal all the circum 
ſtances of its appearance; ſince, on examina? 4 
tion, it will be diſcovered, that in ſome wil 
were ; miſtaken, and others we had total 
overlooked: but he that is accuſtomed to dra A 
- what he'ſees, is, at the ſame time; accuſton | A 
edi to rectify this inattention; for, by con 2 
fronti 3 ideas copied on the paper with tho 4 
object he intended to repreſent, he finds ou 
aa circumſtances has deceived him in its ap 1 | 
pearance 3 and hence he, at length, acquire 4 
the habit of obſerving much more at one view, 
and retains what he ſees with more correctneſi fer 
than he could ever have done without his prac du 

| tice and proficiency in drawing. 28 
If what has been ſaid merits the attention | 4 

in travellers of all ſorts, it is, I think, mo 
Particularly applicable to the gentlemen of hl | 
navy; fince, without drawing and planning 
neither charts nor views of land can be taken 
and without theſe it is ſufficiently evident th: 2 2c 
navigation is at a full ſtand. + It is doubtlef% 4 
from a perſuaſibn of the utility of theſe qual 
fications, that his Majeſty has eſtabliſned NY | 
-drawizg-maſter/:at Portſmouth, for the in- 7 8 
ſtruction of thoſe who are preſumed to be a | 
hereafter: intruſted with the command of hi 
royal navy. And though ſome have been 1 9 
far miſled, as to ſuppoſe that the perfection o bz 
ſea- oſſicers conſiſted in a turn of mind and e 
temper reſembling the boiſterous element the 
had to deal with, and have condemned all J. & 
terature and nc as effeminate, and dero- T 


gatory to that ferotity which * would Kue I 


% 
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1 pr uade us, was the moſt unerting' characte- 
„ ic of courage: yet it is to be hoped, that ſuch 
eye rurdities as theſe have at no time been authort- 
pare by che public -opinien, aud that the helief 
um them daily diminiſnes, If: thoſe who adherd 
ins WS thele. miſchievous; poſitibns were capable of 
w ing influenced by.reaſon;. or ſwayed by exam- 
tal e, L. ſhould: think; it; ſuffieient for theit/ con- 
rar ction to obſerve, that the moſt valuable draw- 
om es referred to in: the following work, though 
con ne with ſuch a degree of fill, that even pro- 
the ed artiſts can with difficulty imitate them, 


+ 
"2 15 
_ 
$8 


Were taken by Mr Piercy Brett, one of Mr An- 


Ol 
ap. n's lieutenants, and ſince captain of the Lien 
ire 
lire 


aa of war, who, in his memorable engagement 
ier, ich the Elizabeth (for the importance ef the 
ie rice, or the reſolution with which it was con- 
raced, inferior to none chis age has ſeen) has 
on ample proof, that: a proficiency in the arts 
have been here recommending, [18:extremely 
nor ongiſtent with the moſt exemplary bravery, and 
Mie moſt. diſtinguiſhed ſkill in eyety function be- 
nging to the duty of a ſea-ofſicex. Indeed 
tha s, of which even the common practice ef na- 
tleſ igation is eompoſed, and the men improve- 
nal ients which, men of fall have adde dite this 
ed Practice within theſe few years; it would induce 
in ene to believe, that che advantagęs of reſlec: 
> be ion and ſpeculative knowledge were in no pro- 
his e ſſion more eminent than in that of a ſea- efficer. 
n For, not to mention ſome expertneſs in geogra- 
n hy, geometry, and aſtronomy, which it would 
ee diſhonourable for him to be without, (as his 
ournal and his eſtimate of the daily poſition of 
Hel 
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of her moſt eligible poſition in the water, (alu i 
ly ſtyled her trim), and the diſpoſition of her ſail? A» 
in the moſt advantageous manner, are article 
wherein the knowledge of mechanies cannot bu 
be greatly-affiſtant. * And perhaps the applicz 
tion of this kind of knowledge 1 naval 425 bjets 
_ produce as great improvements in failing 
and working a ſhip, as it has already done in 
many alder matters conducive to the eafe and # 
convenience of human life: ſinee When the fl p 
bric of '# ſhip, and the variety of her fails, au ⁵⁶ 
conſidered, together with the artificial contri. 1 
vances for adap pting them to her different mo- 
tions, as it cannot be doubted but theſe thing 1 
- have been brought about by more, than erding. 
ſagacity and invention, fo neither can it be if 
doubted: but that, in ſome cenjunctures, a ſpe⸗ 0 
culative and ſcientific turn dſ mind may find 01 l 
the means of directing and difpoſing this con- 
licated mechaniſm much more advantageouſ 
than can be done by mere habit, or b a ſervile . 
copying of What others may perhaps have erro- 
practiſed in ſimilar emergencies. But it 

is time de finiſh this digreſſion, and to leave the . 
reader to the peruſal of 3 enſuing work; which, 
with how little art ſoever ĩt may be executed, will FP: 
yet, from the importance of the ſubject, and the 
utility and excellence of the materials, merit 2 9 
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f the equipment of the ſquadron: the 
incidents relating thereto, from its 
firſt appointment to its ſetting fail 
2 1 from ot Helen's. | | 


HE ſquadron under the command of 

Mr Anſon (of which I here propoſe to re- 

a cite the moſt material proceedings) ha- 

ing undergone many * in its deſtination, 
2 


F 
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its force, and its equipment, during the tel mn 
months between its original appointment and i * 
final failing from St Helen's ; I conceive the hl * 
ſtory of theſe alterations is a detail neceſſary u 
be made public, both for the honour of thi 4 
who firſt planned and promgted this enterprize 
and for the Juſtification of thoſe wlto” have bee 
entruſted with its execution: ſince it will Fron 
hence appear, that the nccidents the expedition 
was afterwards expoſed to, and which preven ll 
ed it from eee 8 national advantage 
the ſtrength oft the ſquadron, and the e pecta 1 
tion of the publie, focimed to preſage, were prin: 2 
cipally owing to a fer! interruptions which 3 
delayed the commander in the courſe of his pre. 
poration, and Which, it exceeded his, utmoſt i ” 
ſkry either to avoid or to get removed. — — = 
fen, in the latter end of the; ſummer of ti 
year 1739, it was foreſeen that a war with Spain = 
was inevitable, it was the opinion of ſome co. 
Gderihlep RT then rev 2 eee * 4 


war, was attacking that cxown in — iſtant oY 4 
ments; 8 this means (as at that time there 54 
was the greateſt probability of ſucceſs) it was ſup 
poſed that we ſliould cut off the principal reſou il 
ces of the ene and ſhould reduce them to} VB 
the neeeſſity of fincerely deſiring a peace, as the” 
would hereby be deprived of the returns of thai wþ 
treaſure, hy which alone they c could be enahle! 7 
to carry on a war. ol * 
In purſuance of theſe ſentiments, ſevera pro 8 
jects were examined, and ſeveral reſolution 
were taken-by the council and, in all theſe de. 
hberations, it was from the firſt e 8 | 
that George - Anſon, Eſq; then captain, of rh 
Centurion, ſhould be employed as commandef 


% 


— 


( diſpatched to his ſtation ſo early as the be- 
42 ming of September, to order him to return 
ch his ſhip to Portſmouth. And ſoon after he 
Ine there; that is, on the toth of November 
owing, he received a letter from Sir Charles 

ron aget, ditecting him to repair to London, and 
% attend the Board of Admiralty = where, when 
arrived, he was informed by Sir Charles, that 
Wc ſquadrons would be immediately fitted out 
to ſecret expeditions, which however would 
Nee ſome connection with. each other: that he, 
Anſon, was intended to command: one of 
m, and Mr Cornwall (who hath ſince loſt his life 
in. rioufly in the defence of his country's honour) 
WM other: that the ſquadron under Mr Anſon 
co take on board three independent compa- 
1 95. , of a hundred men each, and Bland's regi- 
ent of foot: that Colonel Bland was Tikewiſe' 
im embark with his 1. no and to command 
e land-forees; and that, as ſoon as* this ſqua- 
on could be fitted for the ſea, they were to ſet 
208), with exprefs orders to touch at no place till 
ey came to Java Head in the Eaſt Indies: that 
ey were only to 9 to take in water, and 
ence to proceed dire ly to the city of Manilla, 
aated on Luconia,, one of the Philippine” 
Wands: that the other ſquadroen was t6' be of 
ral force with this commanded by Mr Anſon, 
d was intended to paſs round Cape Horn into- 
e South Seas, to range along that cbaſt; and, 
ter — upon the enemy in thoſe parts, and 
attempting their ſettlements, this ſquadron, in 
return, was to rendezyous at Manilla, there” 
% Jain the ſquadron under Mr Anſon, where” 


9 8 8 Rat 12 ld . & 5 o 
th. Ney were to refreſh their men, and refit their 
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ſiderable enterprizes. 


ſettlements, juſt at the breaking out of the. war; 


in 


the 3  goayernment a greater ſhare of atten- 


, Fo - 4? . .. 
adnd the other important ports in Teru and Chili, 
en which their poſſeſſion of that immenſe em- 
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ſhips, anck perhaps receive orders for other con- 
Ibis ſcheme was deubtleſs extremely well pro- 
jetted, and, could not but greatly advance the 
public ſervice, and the reputation. and fortune of 
thoſe concerned. in its. execution. For, had MM 
Anſon proceeded for Manilla at the time, andi 
in the manner propaſed by Sir. Charles Wager, 
he wut. in a probability, haye arrived theroi 

efore they bad received, any advice of the wa 
between us. and Spain, and  canſequently. before Mine 
they had been in. the leaſt prepared. for the recep- 


. 2 8 : 


tion of an. enemy, or had. any apprehenſions of 

their danger. The city of Manilla might be well Wn: 
ſuppoſed ta have been at that time in the ſame 4 ho! 
+ 4 


defenceleſs condition with all the other. Spaniſh 


that is to ſay, their fortifications neglected, and i 
n many places decayed; their cannon difmount- Wl 
ed, or rendered. uſeleſs. by, the. mouldering of Me 
their carriages z their magazines, whether of mi- 
litary ſtores or proviſion, al emptpz- their garci- e 
ſons unpaid ; and ronfrquently thin, ill affected, 
and diſpirited; and, the royal cheſts, in Peru, I. 
whence alone all: theſe | diſorders. could receive We: 
their redreſs, drained. to the very. bottom. This, Wi 
from the intercepted letters of their viceroys and 
overnors, is, well known to have been the de- 
cg ſtate of Panama, and the. ther Spaniſh 8 
places on the eoaſt of the South Sea, for near a 
twelvemonth after our declaration of war: and 
it cannot be fuppoſed that the city of Manilla, re- 
moved ſtill 5 7 by almoſt. half the circumfe- 
rence of th globe, ſhould have experienced from WP" 


tion and concern for. its, ſecurity than Panama, 
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ire depends. Indeed, it is well known that Ma- 
ia was. at-that time incapable of making any 
Wonſiderable. defence, and, in all. probability, 
Pould have ſurrendered only on the appearance 
our ſquadron; before it. The conſequence of 
2 his city, and the iſland, it ſtands on, may be, in 
me meafure, . eſtimated, from the known 
ealthineſs of its air, the-excellency.-of its port 
Ind bay, the number and wealth of its. inhabi- 
Wants, and the very extenſive. and. beneficial eom- 
WWncrce which it. carries on to the principal ports 
n the Eaſt Indies. and China, and its exeluſive 
rade to Acapulco, the returns for. which, being 
hade in filver, are, upon. the. loweſt. valuation; 
Pot leſs than three millions of dollars. per annum. 7 
== On. this ſcheme Sir Charles Wager was ſo in+ 4 
ent, that, in a few. days after this f . conference, | 
What is, on November. 18th, Mr. Anſon received: 
n order ta take under his; command the Argyle; 
evern, Pearl, Wager, and Tryal 'flaop 4. and 
ther orders were iſſued to him in the ſame 1 
. Ponth, and in the December. following, rela- 
ing to. the victualling of this ſquadron. But: 
Ar An ſon attending the Admiralty. the begin- 
Ping of January, he was informed by Siz Charles: 
Nager, that. for reaſons, _ with which he, Sir 
harles, was not acquainted,. the expedition to 
lanilli was laid aſide. It may be conceived that 
Ar Anſon was extremely chagrined at the loſing, 
Whe. c mmand of. fo infallible, ſo honourable, 
nd, in every reſpec, ſo, deſirable an enterprize, 
specially too as he had already, at a very great 
xpence, made the neceſſary proviſion; far. big 
Pon accommodation in this voyage, which he 
Had reaſon to expect would prove a, very long 
ne. However, Sir Charles, to render this dif- 
2 n in ſome degree, more tolerable, 
Informed him, that the expedition to the South 
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Seas wat ſtill intended, and that he; Mr Aber 
and his ſquadron, as their firſt deftihation wal . 


now cbuntermanded, ſhould be employed ing | | 


that ſervice. And on the roth — "F#truary 


received his commiſſion, appointih — n 9 9 
mander in chief of the afofe- mentioned u . 


dron, which (the Argyle being, in the courſe off F 


their preparation; changed for the Glonceſter) i | 


was the fame he failed with, above eight month 
after, from St Helen's. * On this e of de- 2 
ſtination, the equipment of the ſquadron was J 


ſtill proſecuted with as much vigour as ever, and 


the viualling;” and whatever depended en 6 by 


Commodore, was ſoon fo far advanced, that be f 


conceived the ſhips might be capable of putting to 
fea the inſtant he b mond receive his final orders 2 


50 


H -which he was in daily expectation. And at 4 1 


kft, on the 28th of June 1740, the Duke off 
Neweaſtle; principal feeretary of ftate, delivercdſ 


fo dim his Majeſty e inſtructions, dated Januar % C 
Jr. 1739. with an additional inſtruction from 
the Lords Juftices, dated June 19. 1740. On 


te receipt of 'thefe, Mr Anſon immediately re- N d 
paired to Spithead, with a reſolution to fait with | FS 


the f rſt al wind, flatte ering Himſelf that all his Y 


difficulties were go at an end. For though he 
knew by the müſters, that bis ſquadron et 15 
three hundred ſeamen of their DE wk (a 


deficieney which, with all his affiquit 
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he had a; 
not been able to get ſupplied) ye t as 802 Charles ir 
Wager informed Pim that an Lord from the e 


Board of Admiralty Ms diſpa patclted* to Sir _ At 


Norris, to ſpare him the- numbers whic 


1 
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wanted, he deubted not of its being complied F 
with. But! on his arrival at Portſmouth, he ” | 


found hinaſelf greatly miftaken: and difappoint- t. 
js application, Sir 
John Norris told him he pats him none, 1 [3 


ed in this perſuaſion; for on h 
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r he wanted men for his own fleet. This oc- 
cs oned an inevitable, and a very conſiderable de- 
J ; for it was the end of July before this defi- 
Pency was by any means ſupplied; and all that 
as chen done was extremely fhort of this neceſ- 
F ties and expectation. For Admiral Balchen, 
e o no ſucceeded to the command at Spithead, ' af- 

Sir John Norris had failed to the weſtward, 
ted of three hundred able ſailors, which Mr 
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Nege. As theſe out- penſioners conſiſt of ſoldiers 
bo, from their age, wounds, or other infirmi- 
ies, are incapable of ſervice in marching regis 
nents, Mr Anſon was greatly chagrined at ha- 
ing ſuch a decrepid detachment allotted him; 
for he was fully perſuaded that the greateſt part 
of them would periſh long before they arrived at 
che ſcene of action, ' ſince the delays he hadöal- 
ready encountered: neceſſarily confined his. paſ- 
age round Cape Horn to the moſt rigorous ſeas 
fon of the year. Sir Charles Wager tod: joined 
in opinion with the Commodore, that invalids 


- the k. face of an enemy or in the leaſt promoting Y 
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were noways proper fot this: ſervice, and ſolicited] £ 
ſtrenuouſly to have them . but he wag 
told, that perſons who were ſuppoſed to ba 
better judges of ſoldiers than ＋ or Mr Anſon r 
thought them the propereſt men that could be 
— on this occaſion; and, upon this de. 
termination, they were ordered on board the 
ſquadron on the kth of Auguſt.” But, inſtead 
of five hundred, there came on board no more 
than two hundred and fifty- nine; for all bol 00 
who had limbs and ſtrength to walk out of Porte 
mouth, deſerted, leaving behind them only ſuch 
as were literally invalids, moſt of them being 
ürrty years oT age, and ſome of them upwards A 
ſeventy. Indeedl/it is difficult to conceive a more 
moving ſcene than the embar kation of theſe un 
Happy veterans. They were themſelves extreme . 
ly averſe to the ſervice they were engaged in, 
ond fully appriſod of all the diſaſters they wen 4 
— 'expoſed” to, the apprehenſions off 
which were ſtrongly marked by the concern thall 


2 


apprared in their countenances, which was mix · 
ed wwitk no ſmall degree of indignation, to 1 4 
thus butried-from their repoſe into a fatiguing 
employ; to which neither the ſtrength of their 
bodies; | nor the vi jour of their minds, were any 1 r. 
ways prbpo and where, without ſeeing 1 


the ſucceſs of the enterptize, they would in all 
probability, re Fer by lingeting and 
painful diſeaſes; 8 too, after they had 
f nt the activity and Apr . of their L h in 
their country's ferviee. * 
I cannot but obſerve on this melaveholy incl MF 
dent, how extremely unfortunate it was, both to 
this a rag miner ger detachment, and to ar > 
ex were employed in, that amongit RF 
all the out · penſioners of Chelſea-hoſpital, which 
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re ſuppoſed to amount to two thoufand 
ea, the moſt crazy; and inſirm only ſhould: be 
2d out for ſo labonious and perilous an un- 
rtaking. For it was well known, that however 
ift invalids in general might be for: this ſer- 
Nee, yet, by a prudent choice, there might have 
Nen found amongſt them five hundred men who 
a ſome remains of vigour leſt: and Mr Anſon 
y expected that the beſt of them would have 
en allotted him; whereas the whole detach» 
ent that was ſent to him ſeemed to be made up 
che moſt decrepid and miſerahle objects that 
ald be collected: out of the whole body; and 
che defertion above mentioned, theſe were 2 
end time cleared of that little health and 
ength which were to be found amongſt them, 

he was to take up with .ſuch/as were much 
in ter for an infirmary than for gn military duty. 

And here it is neceſſary to ion another 
I cterial particular in the equipment of this 
ouadron. It was propoſed to Mr Anſon, after 
vas reſolved that he ſhould be ſent: to the 
Poth Seas, to take with him two perſons under 
in; e denomination of agent - victuallers. Thoſe 
o were mentioned 


r epreſented, that it would be much eafier for 
em to procure proviſions with goods, than with 
e value of the ſame goods in money. What- 
ch er colours were given to this ſcheme, it was 
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difficult to perſuade: che generality. of ae: | | 
that it was not principally intended for the enrich 5 
n of the agents, by the beneficial commerce 4 
ey propoſed to carry on upon that coaſt. M 
Aalen, from the beginning, objected both to ry Y | 
appointment of agent victuallers, and the allo. 
ing them to carry a cargo on board the — 1 
for lie conceived, that in thoſe few amicab 
ports where the ſquadron might touch, he need 3 pr 
ed not their aſſiſtance to contract for any provi 
ions the place afforded; and on the enemy 1 
coaſt, he did not imagine that they 95 1 0 
procure him the neceffaries he ſnould wailthiung 1 bn 
leſs (which he was reſolved not to comply with 
the military operations of his ſquadron were ul 
be regulated by the ridiculous views of » 1 
trading projects. All that he thought the e 12 | 
vernment ought to have done on this oecalio | 
was,; to put on board to the value of two or three 
thouſand pounds only, of ſuch goods as t 
Indians or the Spaniſh planters, in the leſs cult 
vated: part of the coaſt, might be tempted. with 
ſince it was in ſuch places only that he imagine 
it would be worth while to truck with the enen * . 
for proviſions; and in theſe places it was ſufficnl =” . 
* evident, a very ſmall cargo would ſuffice. 
But though the Commodore objected both il 
the appointment of theſe officers; and to ch AI 
project, of the ſucceſs of which he had no op 
nion; yet, as they had inſinuated that theo 
ſcheme, beſides victualling the ſquadron, might 7 hu 
contribute to ſettling a trade upon: that coal ez 
which might be afterwards carried on withouh i Fer 
difficulty, and might thereby prove a very cob 
derable national advantage, they were much viY 
ened to by fome conſiderable perſons. And o 
the L. 15,000, which was to be the amount oY 
their cargo, the government agreed to advencl 


Or. 


on 


— 
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em L. 10,000 upon intereſt, and the remain- 
ggg L. 5000 they raiſed on bottomry bonds; and 
rede goods purchaſed with this ſum were all that 
ere taken to ſea by the ſquadron, how much 
ever the amount of them might be afterwards 
v8 agnified by common report. e 
bn This cargo was at firſt ſhipped on board the 
be ager ſtore-ſhip, and one of the victuallers, no 
rt of it being admitted on board the men of 
ar. But when the Commodore was at St Ca- 
7 8H arine's, he conſidered that in caſe the ſquadron 
ve Would be ſeparated, it might be pretended that 
un me of the ſhips were 7 gp of proviſions 
iti r want of a cargo to truck with, and therefore 
e e diſtributed ſome of the leaſt bulky commodi- 


ei es on board the men of war, leaving the re- 


ainder principally on board the Wager, where 
was loſt; and more of the goods periſhing by 
ue arious accidents to be recited hereafter, and no 
Mart of them being diſpoſed of upon the coaſt, the 
v that came home to England did not produce, 
hen fold, above a fourth part of the original 
Price. So true was the Commodore's judgment 
ef the event of this project, which had been by 
Heiß any conſidered as infallibly productive of im- 
ce, Mienſe gains. But to return to the tranſactions 
1 tit Portſmouth. I | 
hers To ſupply the place of the two hundred and 
op'Worty invalids which had deſerted, as is men- 
hei oned above, there were ordered on board two 
ml hundred and ten marines detached from different 
all gegiments; theſe were raw and undiſciplined men; 
zouſchor they were juſt raiſed, and had ſcarcely any 
ing more of the ſoldier than their regimentals, 
one of them having been ſo far trained as to 
d oe permitted to fire. laſt detachment of theſe 
varines came on board the gth of Auguſt; and 
inch the roth, the ſquadron failed from Spithead 
Vor. . 0 
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their room. For it was forty days from our ar- 7 


ſhewed himſelf truly ſolicitans to have proceed- A 


not without conſiderable haz ard, and ſome da- 
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to St Helen's, there to wait for a wind to proceed 
on the expedition. 3 
But the delays we had already ſuffered had nat f 9 
yet ſpent all their influence; for we were now 
advanced into a ſeaſon of the year when chef . 


weſterly winds are uſually very conſtant and very 1 l 
violent; and it was thought proper that ve. 
ſhould put to ſea in company with the fleet com- Me 
manded by Admiral Balchen, and the expedition ot 
under Lord Cathcart... As we made up, in all 
twenty-one men of war, and a hundred and! n 
twenty-four ſail of merchantmen and tranſports, n 
we had no hopes of getting out of the channel} 2 1 2 
with ſo: large a number of ſhips, without the e 
continuance of a fair wind for ſome conſiderable un 
time. This was what we had every day leſs and E ve 
leſs reaſon to expect, as the time of the equi- Mt 
nox drew near; ſo that our golden dreams, and 2 ro 


our ideal poſſeſſion of the Peruvian treaſures, 1 

aug each day more faint, and the difficulties and ni. 
langers of the paſſage round Cape Horn, in 

the winter - ſeaſon, ſilled our hoy pan in 3 


rival at St Helen 8, to our final departure from 
thence. And even then (having orders to p10 
ceed without Lord Cathcart) we tided it down 1 
the channel with a contrary wind. But this in- 
terval of forty days was not free ſrom the diſ- 

pleaſing n of often ſetting ſail, and being 1 
2s often obliged to return; nor exempt from 
dangers, greater than have been ſometimes un- 
dergone in ſurrounding the globe. For the wind 
coming fair, for the firſt time, on the 23d of 
Auguſt, we got under fail, and Mr Balchen 
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ed to ſea; but the wind ſoon returned to its old .» 
quarter, obliged us to put back to St Helen's, lh 
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I | age received by two of the tranſports, who, in 2 
Wicking, ran foul of each other. Beſides this, 

e made two or three more attempts to fail, but 
Without any better ſucceſs. And on the 6th of 
9 eptember, being returned to an anchor at 
t Heler's after one of theſe fruitleſs efforts, the 
ind blew ſo freſh, that the whole fleet ſtruck 


m- eir yards and top-· maſts to prevent driving: yet, 
101 Wotwithſtanding this precaution, the Centurion 
ll, rove the next evening, and brought both cables 
nd head, and we were in no ſmall danger of dri- 
ts, Ming foul of the Prince Frederick, a ſeventy gun 
nel ip, moored at a ſmall diftance under our ſtern; 
he ough we happily eſcaped, oy her driving at the 
ble me time, and ſo preſerving her diſtance. - But 


nd Þ pe did not think ourſelves ſecure till we, at laſt, 
u. et go the ſheet-anchor, which fortunately 
nd . ought us up. However, on the gth of Sep- 


es, ember, we were, in ſome degree, relieved from 
nd is lingering, vexatious ſituation, by an order 


"1 
ys 
Y 


in 
— 7A 4; 
in X 


=» odore reſolved to weigh, and tide it -down the 
n. hannel, as ſoon as the weather ſhould become 


- MW fficiently moderate; and this might eafily have 
18 Ween done with our own ſquadron alone, full two 


months ſooner, had the orders of the Admiral 
. for ſupplying us with ſeamen, been punctual- 
complied with, and had we met with none of 
Mole other delays mentioned in this narration. 
eis true, our hopes of a 3 departure were 


d. ren now ſomewhat damped, by a ſubſequent 
d rder which Mr Anſon received on the 12th of 


Peptember; for by that he was required to take 
nder his convoy the St Alban's, with the Tur- 
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little lofs of time as poſſible, he immediately ſe 
directions to Torbay, that the fleets he wa 


at laſt, on the 18th of September, he weigh 
from St Helen's; and though the wind was ua 


ticularly related in the enſuing chapter. 


expedition bore at its firſt appointment, in th 


ky fleet, and to join the Dragon and the Win. 
chefter, with the Streights and American trade 
at Torbay or Plymouth, and to proceed will 
them to fon as far as their way and ours lay tl 
gether. This incumbrance of. a convoy gave ui 
ſome uneaſinefs, as we feared it might pron 
the means of lengthening our paſſage to the MY 

deiras. However, Mr Anſon now having ta 

command himſelf, reſolved to adhere to his fo: 
mer determination, and to tide it down the chan 


i 
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nel with the firſt moderate weather; and th: 


the junction of his convoy might occaſion ul 


there to take under his care might be in a read 
neſs to join him inſtantly on his approach. And 


firſt contrary, had the good fortune to get clea 
of the channel in four days, as will be more par 


E. 1 


taken in the equipment of this ſquadron, it WO, 
ſufficiently obvious how different an aſpect thy 


Having thus gone through the reſpective ſtep 


WS 


beginning of January, from what it had in thao: 
and how much its numbers, its ſtrength, and 
the probability of its fuccefs, were diminiſhed by 


latter end of September when it left the channel 


E 


the various incidents which took place in that inen 


terval. For, inſtead of re all our old an 
or fuch as were 


pleated to their full complement, we were ob 
ged to retain our firſt crews, which were very in 


firſt promiſed), and having our numbers: com : 


different; and a deficiency of three hundred mei ft 


in our numbers was no otherwiſe made up to uf 
. | 5 | D P 
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Wan by ſending us on board a hundred and ſeven» 
men, the greateſt part compoſed. of ſuch as 
ere diſcharged: from hoſpitals, or new raiſed 
arines, who had never been at fea before. And 
tue land-forces allotted us, the change was ſtill 
ore diſadvantageous; for there, inſtead of 
cc independent companies, of a hundred men 
ch, and Bland's regiment of foot, which was 
bold one, we had only four hundred and ſeven- 
invalids and marines, one part of them in- 
9 apable of action by their age and infirmities, and 
ee other part uſeleſs by their ignorance of their” 
ty. But the diminiſhing the ſtrength of the: 
uadron was not the greateſt inconveniency 
8 hich attended theſe alterations; for the con- 
tts, repreſentations, and difficulties. which they 
Yntinually produced, (as we have above ſeen, 
Mat in theſe caſes the authority of the Admiral-- 
vas not always ſubmitted. to) occaſioned a de- 
y and waſte of time, which, in its conſequen- 


es, was the ſource of all the diſaſters to which 
is cnterprize was afterwards expoſed.. For by 

is means, we were obliged to make our paſſage 
Wound Cape Horn in the moſt tempeſtuous ſea» 


” 


than of the year; whence! proceeded the ſepara- 


tha oon of our ſquadron, the loſs of numbers of our 
Mieen, and the imminent hazard of our total de- 
ruction. By this delay, too, the enemy had: 
een ſo well informed of our deſigns, that a per- 
inen who had been employed in the South Sew 
ompany's ſervice, and arrived: from Panama: 
rrce or four days before we: left Portſmouth, 
aas able to relate to Mr Anſon molt of the par- 
mi culars of the deſtination: and ſtrength» of our 
li Auadron, from what he had learned amongſt the: 
n paniards before he leſt: them. And this was: 
ei fterwards confirmed by a more extraordinary 
„ ircumſtance: for we: ſhall find, that when: the: 
paniards (fully ſatisfied that our expedition was 


C 3 
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intended for the South Seas) had fitted out 
{ſquadron to oppoſe us, which had ſo far got th 
ſtart of us, as to arrive before us off the iffand * 
Madeira, the commander of this fquadron wa 
fo, well inſtructed in the form and make of M 
Anfon's broad pendant, and had imitated. it ſol 1 A 
exactly, that he thereby decoyed the Pearl, ond 1 
of our ſquadron, within gun- ſfiot of him, befor 
the Captain of the Pearl Was able to diſcover hie art 
miſtake. 90 | A 


"© RA. v. n 


The dalfage from St Helen's to the iflandl 1 
of Madeira; with a ſhort account oY 
that iſland, and of our ſtay chere. 


O* the 18th of n 1740, the ſav 
dron, as we have obſerved in the preceding | + he 
chapter, weighed from St Helen's with a contra t 
ry wind, the Commodore propoſing to tide 1 9 irt 
down the channel, as he dreaded leſs the incon® 4 = © 
veniencies he ſhould thereby have to 070 N | 
with, than the rifk he ſhould run of ruining the 
enterprize, 'by an uncertain, and, in all proba 
bility, a tedious attendance for a ale wind... 

The ſquadron allotted to this fervice conſi neal 
of five men of war, a ſtoop of war, and two vic Int 
tualling ſhips. They were the Centurion, off F 
ſixty. guns, four hundred men, . Anſon, : 
Eſqz commander; the Glouceſter, of fifty guns, Mn 
three hundred men, Richard Norris commander; I by 
the Severn, of fifty guns, three hundred men, 1 
the honourable Edward Legg commander; the 
Pearl, of forty guns, two hundred and fifty men, 
Matthew Mitchel commander; the Wager, of 
twenty-eight guns, one hundred and fixty men, 
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Wndy Kid commander; and the Trial floop, of 
bt guns, one hundred men, the honourable 
hn Murray commander; the two victuallers 
ere pinks, the largeſt of about four hundred, 
ei the other of about two hundred tons bur- 
en. Theſe were to attend us till the proviſions 
e had taken on board were ſo far conſumed, as 
wake room for the additional quantity they 
Wrried with them, which when we had taken in- 
our ſhips, they were to be diſcharged. Beſides 
ie complement of men borne by the above-men- 
oned ſhips, as their crews, there were em- 
arked on board the ſquadron about four hun- 
red and ſeventy invalids and marines, under the 
Menomination of land-forces (as has been parti- 
alarly mentioned in the preceding chapter) 
IF bich were commanded. by Lieutenant-colonel 
Frocherode. With this ſquadron, together with 
ie St Albans and the Lark, and the trade under 

ing heir convoy, Mr Anſon, after weighing from 
It Helen's, tided it down the channel 2 the 


Mieet, Mr Anſon firſt hoiſted his broad pendant, 
Ind was faluted by all the men of war in compa- 
When we had joined this laſt convoy, we 
made up eleven men of war, and about one hun- 
red and fifty fail of merchantmen, conſiſting of 
W the 3 the Streights, and the American 

Trade. Mr Anſon, the ſame day, made a fignal 


Y * 


to render our view more extenſive, ordered Ca 


a tolerable idea, who have had the experience off 
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for all the captains of the men of war to com 
on board him, where he delivered them thei 
fighting and failing inſtructions, and then, wit 
a fair wind, we all ſtood towards the ſouth 
weft; and the next day at noon, being the 210. 
we had run forty leagues from the Ram-headf 
Being now clear of the land, our Commodor 


tain Mitchel, in the Pearl, to make ſail tw 
Teagues a-head of the fleet every morning, and 
to repair to his ſtation every evening. Thus we 
proceeded till the 25th, when the Wincheſtef 
and the American convoy made the concerted 
fignal for leave to ſeparate, which being anſwer$ 
ed by the Commodore, they left us; as the 8 
Alban's and the Dragon, with the Turkey and 
Streights convoy, did on the 29th. After whic 

ſeparation, there remained in company only ou 
own ſquadron and our two victuallers, with 
which we kept on our courſe for the iſſand o 
Madeira. But the winds were ſo contrary, that 
we had the mortification to be forty days in our 
roam, thither from St Helen's, though it i 
known to be often done in ten or twelve. "Thi: 
delay was à moſt unpleaſing eircumſtance, pro- 
ductive of much diſcontent and ill humour a- 
mongſt our people, ef which thoſe only can have 


a like ſituation. For, beſides the peeviſnneſs 
and deſpondency which foul and contrary winds, 
and a lingering voyage, never fail to create on 
all occaſions, we, in particular, had very fub- 
ſtantial reaſons to be greatly alarmed at this un- 
expected impediment ; fince, as we Had depart- 
ed from England much later than we ought to 
have done; we had placed almoſt all our hopes 
of ſucceſs in the chance of retrieving, in ſome 
meaſure, at ſea, the time we had ſo- unhappily 
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; conMMWaſted at Spithead and St: Helen's. . However, 
then laſt, on Monday, October the 25th, at five in 
„ with de morning, we, to our great joy, made the 


nd, and, in the afternoon, came to an anchor 

Madeira-road, in forty fathom water; the 
razen-head bearing from us E. by S. the Loo 
J. N. W. and the great church N. N. E. We 
ad hardly let go our anchor, when an Engliſh 
rivateer ſloop ran under our ſtern, and ſaluted 
e Commodore with nine guns, which we re- 
urned with five. And, the next day, the con- 
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eſte Hul of the iſland viſiting the Commodore, we ſalu- 
erte ed him with nine guns on his coming on board. 
Wer This ifland of Madeira, where we are now ar- 
16 Sived, is famous through all our American ſettle- 


ani aents for its excellent wines, which ſeem to be 
hic eßgned by Providence for the refreſhment of 
„our he inhabitants of the torrid Zone. It is ſitua- 
with ed in a fine climate, in the latitude of 32: 27 
d ofMorth ; and in the longitude from London, (by 
ur different reckonings), of 183 to 193 weſt, 
SShough kid. down in the charts in 17%. It is 
ompoſed of one continued hill, of a conſiderable 
eight, extending itſelf from eaſt to weſt; the 
eeclivity of which, on the ſouth fide, is cultiva- 
Ned and interſperſed with vineyards z and, in the 
gnidſt of this ſlope, the merchants have fixed their 


ave ? | 
. of Weountry-ſeats, which help to form a very agreeable 
ef; MWproſpect. There is but one conſiderable town in 
ds, the whole ifland; it is named Fonchiale, and is 


ſeated on the ſouth part of the iſland, at the bottom 
of a large bay. Towards the ſea, it is defended by 


n. a high wall, with a battery of cannon, beſides a 

Naaſtle on the Loo, which is a rock ſtanding in 
the water, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. 
es Fonchiale is the only place of trade, and, indeed, 
ne the only place where it is poſſible for a boat to 
land: and even here the beach is covered with 


- 
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large ſtones, and a violent ſurf continually bea 
upon it; ſo that the Commodore did not care 
venture the ſhip's long- boats to fetch the watq 
off, there was ſo much danger of their bein 
loſt ; and therefore ordered the captains of th 
ſquadron to employ Portugueſe boats on thai 
V N 7K 
Me continued about a week at this iſlan 
watering our ſhips, and pfoviding the ſquadroif 
with wine, and other refreſhments. Here, o 
the 3d of November, Captain Richard Norrillf 
ſignified, by a letter to the Commodore, his df 
fire to quit his command on board the Glou 
ceſter, in order to return to England for the rei 
covery of his health. This requeſt the CommoY 1 
dore comphed with; and thereupon was pleaſeq 6 
1 
t 


to appoint Captain Matthew Mitchel to com 
mand the Glouceſter in his room, and to remove 


$ 

Captain Kidd from the Wager to the Pearl, and 
Captain Murray from the Tryal ſloop to the 
Wager, giving the command of the Tryal tu 
Lieutenant Cheap. - Theſe promotions being 
ſettled, with other changes in the lieutenancies 
the Commodore, on the following day, gave to, 
the captains their orders, appointing St Jago 

one of the Cape de Verde iſlands, to be the fir 
place of rendezvous in caſe of ſeparation; andi 
directing them, if they did not meet the Centu 
rion there, to make the beſt of their way to the 
iſland of St Catharine's, on the coaſt of Brazil. 
The water for the ſquadron being the ſame day 
compleated, and each ſhip ſupplied with as much 
wine and other refreſhments as they could take 
in, we weighed anchor in the afternoon, and 
took our leave of the ifland of Madeira. But, 
before I go on with the narration of our own 4 
tranſactions, I think it neceſſary to give ſome g, 
account of the proceedings of the enemy, and] 


r 
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the meaſures they had taken to render all our 


Wigns abortive. 9 1 
When Mr Anſon. viſited the governor of Ma- 


Zook | | 
4 beat i ' 


Care ti 


Watte I | 2 . g 
bein ra, he received information from him, that, 
of FF three or four days, in the latter end of Oc- 
1 ther, there had appeared, to the weſtward of 


it iſland, ſeven or eight ſhips of the line, and 


iſlan 


adrof 
e, Ot 
Jorrißßg 


ze ref 


make the land. The governor aſſured the 
mmodore, upon his honour, that none upon 
iſland had either given them intelligence, or 
d, in any ſort, communicated with them, but 
t he believed them to be either French or 
aniſh, but was rather inclined to think them 
nmel aniſn. On this intelligence, Mr Anſon ſent 
ea: officer, in a clean floop, eight leagues to the 
con Weſtward, to reconnoitre them, and, if poſlible, 


mor diſcover what they were: but the officer re- 


and ned without being able to get a ſight of them, 
ö the chat we ſtill remained in uncertainty. How- 
al tr, we could not but conjecture, that this flect 


ing bs intended to put a ſtop to our expedition, 
cies ich, had they cruiſed to the eaſtward, of the. 
Ind inſtead of the weſtward, they could not 


ve to 78 

have executed with great facility. For as, 
ago a * 
fr that caſe, they muſt have certainly fallen in 
and Ich us, we ſhould have been obliged to throw 
nt er-board vaſt quantities of proviſion to clear 

Ir ſhips for an engagement: and this alone, 


is was ſo obvious a meaſure, that we could 
Wt help imagining reaſons which might have 
gc vented them from purſuing it. And we there. 
Nee ſuppoſed, that this French or Spaniſh ſqua- 
on was ſent out upon advice of our failing in 
mpany with Admiral Balchen, and Lord Cath- 
Wrt's expedition: and thence, from an appre- 


atache, which laſt was ſent every day cloſe in 


2 Ithout any regard to the event of the action, 
uld have effectually prevented our progreſs. 
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henſion of being over-matched, they might nf 
think it adviſable to meet with us till we ha 
parted company, which they might judge, woul 
not happen before our arrival at this iſland 
Theſe were our ſpeculations at that time; and 
from hence, we had reaſon to ſuppoſe, that will 
might till fall in with them in our way to th 
Cape de Verd iſlands. We afterwards, in th 
courſe of our expedition, were perſuaded, tha 
this was the Spaniſh ſquadron commanded bil 
Don Joſeph Pizarro, which was ſent out pul 
poſely to traverſe the views and enterpriſes 
our ſquadron, to which, in ſtrength, they wer 
greatly ſuperior. As this Spaniſh armament thei 
was ſo nearly connected with our expedition 
and as the cataſtrophe it underwent, though nl 
effected by our force, was yet a conſiderable ad 
vantage to this nation, produced in conſequen 
of our equipment, I have, in the following chap 
ter, given a ſummary account of their proceed 
ings, from their firſt ſetting out from Spain, il 
the year 1740, till the Aſia, the only ſhip of th 
whole ſquadron which returned to Europe, 2. 
rived at the Groyne, in the beginning of th 
year 1746. | 


ING NAS. MM 


The hiſtory of the Spaniſh ſquadron com 
manded by Don Joſeph Pizarro. 


_—_ ſquadron fitted out by the court f 
Spain, to attend our motions, and traveri 
our projects, we ſuppoſed to have been the ſhip! 
ſeen off Madeira, as mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. As this force was ſent out particular 
againſt our expedition, I cannot but imagine tha 


following hiſtory of the caſualties it met with, 


ha far as by intercepted letters and other inform- 
ou on the fame has come to my knowledge, is a 
andy efſential! part of the preſent work; for by 
and s it will appear we were the occaſion, that a 


ſiderable part of the naval power of Spain was 
rerted from the proſecution of the ambitious 


 th&ws of that court in Europe; and the men and 
thi ps, loſt by the enemy in this undertaking, were 
d b in conſequence/ of the precautions they took 
pu fecure themſelves againſt our enterprizes. 
s eis ſquadron” (beſides two ſhips intended for 
were Weſt-Indies, which did not part company 
the after they had left the Maderas) was compo- 
tion of the following men of war, commanded by 
1 non Joſeph Pizarro: The Aſia of ſixty-ſix guns, 


d ſeven hundred men; this was the Admiral's 
p: the Guipuſcoa of ſeventy-four guns, and 


en EE 

hafen hundred memi the Hermiona of fifty-four 
ceed ns, and five hund ed men : the Eſperanza of 
n, iy guns, and four hundred and fifty men: the 
ft Eftevarr of forty guns; and three hundred and 
., a ey men: and a Patache of twenty guns. Theſe 
f th 's, over and above their complement of ſailors 


an. marines; had on board an old Spaniſh regi- 
Went of ſoot; intended to reinforce os 

þ the:icoaft:oÞ the South Seas. When this fleet 
d cruiſed for ſome days to the leeward of the 
aderag, as is mentioned in the preceding chap- 
r, they left that ſtation in the beginning of. No- 
Ember, and ſteered for the river of Plate, where 

ey arrived the 5thof January, O. S. and coming 


rt an anchor in the bay of Maldonado, at the 
veri{Wouth-of that river, their admiral Pizarro ſent 
ſhip! mediutely:'to Buenos Ayres for a ſupply of 
ding oviſtons; for they had deperted from Spain with 


Aar ——— Reva board. While 
ey lay here expecting this ſupply, they received 
Vor. I. , D 888 
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intelligence, by the treachery of the Portuguc: i 
governor of St — of Mr Anton 3 14 
ving arrived at that iſland on the 2 ft of Decen Wl 
ber preceding, and of his preparing to put to ſei 
again with the utmoſt expedition. Pizarro, no. 
withſtanding his ſuperior force, had his reaſon; 
(and as fome ſay, his orders likewiſe) for avoid 
ing our ſquadron any where ſhort of the Soutii 
Seas. He was beſides extremely defirous of get 
ting round Cape Horn before us, as he imagine 
that ſtep alone would effectually baffle all ou 
deſigns; and therefore, on hearing that wi 
were in his neighbourhood, and that we ſhoul 
| ſoon be ready to proceed for Cape Horn, h 
weighed anchor with the five large ſhips, (th: 
Patache being diſabled and condemned, and th 
men taken out of her), after a ſtay of ſeventeen 
days only, and got under ſail without his provi 
fions, which arrived at Maldonado within a dai 
or two after his departure. But notwithſtanding 
the precipitation with which he departed, ve 
ut to ſea from St Catharine's four days befor: 
fro and in ſome part of our paſſage: to Cape 
Horn, the two ſquadrons: were ſo near together 
that the Pearl, one of our ſhips, being fepar: ll 
ted from the reſt, fell in with the Spani* 
fleet, and miſtaking the Aſia for the Centurion 
had got within gun-ſhot of Pizarro, before hal 
diſcovered her error, and narrowly eſcaped be. 
ing taken. | | 9 | 
It being the 22d of January when the Spa 
niards weighed from Maldonado, (as has been a 
ready mentioned) they could not expect to ge 
into the latitude of Cape Horn before the equi 
nox; and as they had reaſon to apprehend ven 
tempeſtuous weather in doubling it at that ſc:f 
ſon; and as the Spaniſn ſailors, being, for th 
moſt part, accuſtomed to a fair-weather countri 
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ght be expected to be very averfe to fo danger- 


uczel 
; hand fatiguing a navigation; the better to en- 


cen urage them, ſome part of their pay was advan- 
o e to them in European goods, which th 
notre to be permitted to diſpoſe of in the Sout 
as, that fo the hopes of the great profit each 


void mn was to make on his adventure, might ani- 
out te him in his duty, and render him lefs diſ- 
get ed to repine at the labour, the hardſhips, and 
ine e perils he would in all probability meet with 


oui fore his arrival on the cbaſt of Peru. 
Pizarro, with his ſquadron, having, towards 


Fc 1atter-end of February, run the length of 
, he pe Horm, he then ſtood to the weſtward, in 
(the er to double it; but in the. night of the laſt 
the of February, O. 8. while with this view they 
tee re turning to windward, the Guipuſcoa, the 
row. rmiona, and the Eſperanza, were ſeparated 


om the Admiral; and on the 6th of March 


day 
ding owing, the Guipuſcoa was ſeparated from the 


„ wier two; and on the 7th (being the day after 
for had paſſed Streights le Maire) there came on 
Cape oſt furious ſtorm at N. W. which, in deſpite of 
ther cheir efforts, drove the whole ſquadron to the 
Yar! Eu. ward, and after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, ob- 
mii ed them to bear away for the river of Plate, 
rion ere Pizarro, in the Afia, arrived about the mid- 
e ſhoe of May, and a few days after him the Eſpe- 
be iza and the Eſtevan. The Hermiona was ſup- 
Jed to founder at fea, for ſhe was never heard 
Spa more; and the Guipuſcoa was run a-thore, 
n alt funk on the coaſt of Brazil. The calamitics 
d get 0¹ all kinds which this fquadt on underwent in 
qui unſucceſsful navigation, can only be paralell- 

ven dy what we ourſelves experienced in the ſame 
ſer mate, when buffeted by the ſame ſtorms. 
r the ere was indeed ſome diverſity in our diſtreſſes, 
ty 0 to decide whoſe ſitu- 

+ 2 
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ation was moſt» worthy-of commiſeration. if 
to all the misfortunes we had in common will 
each other, as thattered rigging, leaky ſhips, au 
the fatigues and defpondency which neceſſatii 
attends theſe diſaſters, there was ſuperadded if 
board our ſquadron the ravage of a moſt deſtru 
tive and incurable diſeaſe, and on board the 8 
niſh ſquadron the debaſtation of famine 
For this ſquadron, either from the hurry 
their outſet; their prefumption of a ſupphy M 
Buenos Ayres, or from other leſs obvious m 
tives, departed from Spain, as has been alreu 
obſerved, with no more than four months prof 
fon, on board, and even that, as it is ſaid, at ſh 
allowance only; ſo that when, by the ſtorms t. 
met with off Cape Horn, their continuance at 
: was. prolonged a month or more beyond ther « 
pectation, they were reduced to ſuch infinite WE 
ſtreſs, that rats, when they could be 'caugi 
were fold for four dollars. a- piece; and a ſail 
who died on board, had his death concealed i 
ſome days by his brother, who, during that tin 
lay in the fame hammack with the corpſe, ou 
to receive the dead man's allowance of pro 
ſions. In this dreadful ſituation they were 
larmed (if their horrors were capable of au 
mentation) by the diſcovery of a conſpiracy 
mong the marines. on board the Aſia; the Ad 
raPs ſhip. This had taken its riſe chiefly. frc 
the miſeries they endured. For though no! 
was propoſed by the conſpirators than: the m 
ſacring the officers and the whole crew, yet tha 
motive for this bloody veſolution ſeemed to 
no more than their deſire of relieving their hung 
by appropriating the whole ſhip's proviſio 
to themſelves. But their deſigns were prevent 
when juſt upon the point of execution, by mei 


of one of their confeſſors; and three of thi 


* 
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ealeaders were immediately put to death. How- 
Wer, though the conſpiracy was ſuppreſſed, 
eir other calamities admitted of no alleviation, 
Wt grew each day more and more deſtructive. 
chat by the complicated diſtreſs of fatigue, 
ness, and hunger, the three ſhips which eſca- 
a loſt the greateſt part of their men. The Aſia, 
Weir Admiral's ſhip, arrived at Monte Vedio, 
W the river of Plate, with half her crew only 
We 8e Eſtevan had loſt in like manner half her 
W nds, when ſhe anchored in the bay of Barra- 
Wn : the Eſperanza, a fifty gun ſhip, was ſtill 
Wore unfortunate, for of four hundred and fiſty 
nds which ſhe brought from Spain, only fifty- 
ht remained alive, and the whole regiment of 
Wot periſhed exeptifixty men. But to give the 
der a more diſtin and particular idea of what 


„r underwent upon this: occaſion, I ſhall lay be- 
l e him a ſhort account of the fate of the Guipuſ- 
121 extracted from a letter written by Don Jo- 


n Mendinuetta her captain, to a perſon of di- 
anion at Lima, a copy of which fell into our 
nds afterwards in the South Seas. 

lle mentions, that he ſeparated from the Her- 


aa and the Eſperanza. in a fog, on the 6th of 
. * arch, being then, as I fuppoſe, to the 8. E. of 
 "SlMaten-Land, and plying to the weſtward; that, 
* the night after, it blew a furious ſtorm at 
W. ich, at half an hour after ten, ſplit his 
51 in- ſail; and obliged him to bear away with 


fore-ſail; that the ſhip went ten knots an 
r with a-prodigious fea, and often ran her 
pgway: under water; that he likewiſe ſprung 
main-maſt; and the ſhip made ſo much water, 


* at, with four pumps and bailing, he could not 
6 1 e her: that on the gth it was calm, but the 
* continued ſo high, that the ſhip, in rolling, 


ened all her upper * and ſeams, and ſtaꝛt- 
3 a 
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ed the. butt ends of her planking, and the greai 
eſt part of her top-timbers, the holts being drav 
by the violence of her roll: thatg in this cond 
tion, with other additional diſaſters to the hil 
and rigging, they continued Bearing tothe wel 
, ward till the 12th; that they were ehen, in fx 
8. | [degrees of ſouth latitude, in great want. of pry 
mY viſtons, numbers eder pe by lthe f 
tigue of pumping, and thoſe who ſurvived bein 
quite difpirited by labour hunger, and the i 
verity of the weather, they having two ſpans 
ſnow upon the decks; that then finding the win 
fixed in the weſtern quarter, and blowing ſt ron 

and confequently their paſſage to the weſt wal 
impoſſible, they reſolved to bear away for the 1 
ver of Plate: that, on the 22d, they were obligef 
to throw over board all the upper. deck guns, ani 
an anchor, and to take fix turn of che cable roun 
the ſhip, to prevent her opening; that, on tht 
4th of April, it being calm, but a very. big 

ſea, the ſhip: rolled ſo much, that the main. mai 
came by the board, and, in a few hours aſt 
ſhe loſt, in like manner, her fore-maſt and be 
mizen-maſt; and that, to accumulate their miſj 
ſortunes, they were foon obliged to cutaway thei 
bowſprit, to diminiſh; if poſſible, the leakage 
her head; that, by this time, he had loſt tv 
hundred and fifty men by hunger and fatigue; to 
thoſe who were capable of working at the pump 
lat which every officer without exception took hi 
8 turn); were allowed only an ounce and half one 
biſcuit per diem; and thoſe who were ſo ſick of 
ſo weak that they could not aſſiſt in this neceſſa 

labour, had no more than an ounce of wheat; ine 

that it was common for the men to falFdowny dead 

at the pumps: that, including the officers, the 
could only muſter from eighty to a hundred per- 
ſons capable of duty; that the ſouth-weſt wind 
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eu ſo freſni, after they had loſt their maſts, chat 
e con not immediatelg ſet up jurgemaſtez 
na rere obliged to drive like a wreck, between 
hu taticudes of 42 and 28, till the 24th of April, 
vi en they made the eoaſt of Brazil at Rio de 
tas, ten-leagues' to the ſouthward of the iſland 
pft z St Catharine s; tharheze they came tommanchor; . 
ad chat the captain was very defirous of pro- 
ein eding to St Catharine's, if poſſible, in order to 
> (ve the hull of the ſtip; and the guns and ſtores 
board her; but the crew inſtantly left off 
vin mping, and being enraged. at "the! hardſhips 
on; ey had ſuffered; and the numbers they had 
var), there being, at that time, no leſs than 
ec irty dead bodies lying on the deck), they all 
ige ch one voice eried out, On ſbore, on ſbore, and 


an iged the captain to tun the ſhip in directly for 
bun e land, where, the fifth day after, ſne ſunk witb 


the : ſtores and all her furniture on board her, but 
hig e remainder of the crew, whom hunger and 
maß igue had ſpated, to the number of four hun- 
fte ed, got ſafe on ſhorrmmeee. 
he From this account of the adventures and cata- 
mil ophe of the Guipuſcoa, we may form ſome 


"4 


. Fail . * f A 4 2 
| . jecture of the manner in which the Hermio-— 


thel 
e s Joſty-and of che diſtreſſes endure by the 


tui ree remaining. ſhips of the ſquadron, . which 


fo t into the river of Plate. Theſé laſt being in“ 
pe eat want of maſts, yards, rigging, and all kind 
; AE naval ſores, and having no ſupply at Buenos: 


res, nor in any of their neighbouring ſettle- 
Writs, Pizarro diſpatehed an advice-boat, with 
LY etter of credit,” to Rio Janeiro, to purchaſe? 
Pat was wanting from the Portugueſe: he, at 


e ſame time, fent an expreſs acròſs the conti- 


the nt to St Jago in Chili, to be thence forwarded 
pe. che viceroy of Peru, informing him of the dife 
ind) 


ters that had befallen his ſquadron, and deſi- 


ring a remittance of 200, oo dollars from tl 
royal cheſts at Lima, to enable him to victul 
and refit his remaining ſhips, that he might by 
again in a condition to attempt the paſſage to th 
South Beas, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the ye: 
ſhould be more favourable. It is mentioned bil 
the Spaniards as a moſt extraordinary circunf 
ſtance, that the Indian charged with this expreſ, 
(though it was then the depth of winter, when 
the Cordilleras are eſteemed impaſſible on accouil 
of: the-ſnow), was only thirteen days in his jou 
ney from Buenos Ayres to St Jago in Chili; the 
theſe places are di three hundred Spanil 
leagues, near forty: of which are amongſt tha 
ſnows and precipices of the Cordilletas. 
The return to this diſpateh of Pizarro's fron 
the viceroy of Peru was noways favourable ; ini 
ſtead of 200,000 dollars the fum demanded, tb 
viceroy remitted him only 100,000, telling him 
that it was with great difficulty he was able tal 
procure him even that; 'thoygh the inhabitant 
at Lima, who confidered the preſence of Pizarro 
as abſolutely neceſſary to their fecurity, were much 
diſcontented at this procedure, and did not fall... 
to aſſert, that it was not the want of money, bur 


the intereſted views of ſome of the viceroy's co 7 
ſicents, that prevented Pizarro from having ti 
whole ſum he bad aſked f. Wl 
The advice-boat ſent to Rio Janeiro: alſo eren 
-cuted her commiſſion but 1 for thougi 
ſhe brought back a conſider able quantity of pitch 
tar, and cordage, yet ſhe could not procure eitheſ 
maſts or yards; and, as an additional misfortun o. 
Pizarro was diſappointed of ſome maſts he e bf ue 
Qed from Paraguay 3 for a carpenter, Wo ie 
entruſted with a large ſum of money, and hae 
ſent there to cut maſts, inftead of, proſecuting 1; 
the buſineſs. he was employed in, had married i in: 
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Wo country, and refuſed: to return. However, 
y removing the maſts of the Eſperanza into the 
fla; and making uſe of what ſpare maſts and 
ards they had on board, they made a ſhift ta refit 
> Afia and the St Eſtevan; and, in the October 
blowing Pizarro was preparing to put to ſea 
theſe two ſhips, in order to attempt the paſ- 
e rouni Cape Horn a ſecond time; but the 
ſtevani, in coming down the river Nate ran 
dun a ſhoal, und beat off her! rudder, on which, 
ound other damages ſhe received, ſhe was con- 
Wemned: and broke up, and Pizarro, in the Aſia, 
08S: oceeded to ſea without her. Having now the 
mmer before him, and the winds favourable, 
co doubt was made of his having a fortunate and 
"uy deedy paſſage ;/ but, being off Cape Horn, and 
ing right before the w nd, in * moderate 
aeather, though in a ſwelling fea, b 7 ſome miſ- 
nduct of the officer:of the watch, the ſhip role 
away her maſts, and was a ſecond time 
liged to put back to the river of Plate in 
21" Mreat: diſtreſs,” 5: . 
ein The Aſia paint confederaby fuffered:4 in this 
eco J unfortunate dition, the Eſperanza, | 
* hich had been life ind at Monte Vedio, Was 
con dered tobe — command of her being 
| iven to Mindinuetta, who was captain of the 
zuipuſcoa when ſtie was loſt. He, in the No- 


exe 4 ember of the ſucceedirig year, that is, in Novem- 
vcr 17425 ſailed from the riwer of Plate for the 
ol Wouth' Seas; 'and-arrived:ſafe on the coaſt of Chi- 


where his commodore Pizarro paſſing over land 
um om Buenos Ayres met him“ Bere were great 
imoſities and conteſts between theſe two gentle- 
Wen at their meeting, occaſioned principally by 
e claim of Pizarro to command the Eſperanza, 
tic hich Mindinuetta had brought round; for Min- 

auctta refuſed to deliver her. up to him, infiſt- 
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ing, that as he came into the South Seas ala 


and under no fuperior, it was not now in e 
pou of Pizarro to reſume that authority wh 
he had once parted with. However, the pre ei 
dent of Chili interpofing, and declaring for Pi: air 
m0, Mindinuetta, after a long © and+obſtinal 
ſtruggle, was obliged to fubmit. / 
But Pizarro had not yet completed: the ſerif 
of his adventures; for when he and Mindinu 
ta came back by land from Chili to Bucndf 
Ayres, in the year 1745, they found at Mont 
Vedis the Aſia, which, near three years befor 
they had left there. This ſhip they reſolved, 
poſſible, to carry to Europe, and, with thi 
view, they reſitted her in the beſt manner tbl 

could; but their great difficulty was to procuſ 
à a ſufficient number of hands to navigate her, lll 

all the remaining ſailors of the ſquadron to 
met with in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayr 
did not amount to an hundred men. They ei 
deavoured to fupply this defect by preſſing mij 
ny of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, and pul 
ting on board, beſides, all the Engliſſi priſoneſ 
then in their cuſtody, together with a number M 
Portugueſe ſmugglers, which they had taken at di e 
ferent times, and ſome af the Indians of th 4 
country. Among theſe laſt there was a chile 

and ten of his Ao 2 had been ſuſ 
prifed by a party of Spaniſh ſoldiers about three 
LD — this chief was 8 th 
rellana; he belonged to a very powerful tribal 
which had committed great ravages in the neig 
bourbhood of Buenos Ayres. With this 'motle in f 
crew (all of them, except the European Spi 
miards, extremely averſe to the voyage) Pizau ie: 
ſet ſail from Monte Vedio, on: the river of Plate l 
about the beginning of November 1745; ai 
the native Spaniards being no ſtravgers to t bl 
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tizfacipn: af their forced men, treated both 
e and barbarity 3 but more 
the Indians gs for it was com- 
172 > meaneft-officers in the ſhip to beat 
inan moſt cruelly on the flighteſt pretences, 
W oftentimes only to exert their ſuperiority. 
llana, and his followers, though, in appear- 
e, ſuchcientiy patient and ſubmiſſive, medi- 
ad exere revenge for all theſe inhumanities- 
he converſed very well in Spaniſn, (theſe Indians 
ing, in time of peace, a great intercourſe with 
d, nos Ayres), he affected to talk with ſuch of the 

in as underſtood that age, and ſeemed 
(eũrous of being informed how many Engliſh» 
chere were boned, and: which they were. 
he knew that the Engliſh were as much ene- 
be the Spaniards as himſelf, he had doubt- 
L intention of diſcloſing his purpoſes to 


1 
„ and e them partners in the ſeheme 
1 16 ad projected r revenging his we „ and. 
2 2 . . 
pvermg his lberry:' but, having d 
rat a diſtance, and not finding them ſo pre- 
r te and vindictive as he expected, he pro- 
tdiß ed no further with them, but refolyed to 
th alone to the reſolution of his ten faithful fol- 
hiehhers. Theſe it ſhould ſeem readily engaged 
ſuſſ bferre his directions, and to execute what - 
be meaſures neceſſary to be taken, they firſt 
be hed themſelves with Dutch knives ſharp at 
ig point, which being the common knives uſed 
* 2 . . 
tech ene hey found: no difficulty in procu- 
6 


| F e, tbe 
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ſnip, t 

Refdes this, they employed their leiſuro 
ar ecretly cutting out thongs from raw bides; 
atewhich there were great numbers on board, 
aui in fixing to each end of theſe thongs the 
ble-headed ſhot of the ſmall quarter-deck 
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wounds. This uſage undoubtedly heightenef 


* 


tremely expert. 


his diſobedience, beat him with ſuch violence 


impatient till the means of executing it were ii 


indulgirig in the;frefhieſs of thecmight air; thi 


the fore caſtle was manned with its cuſtoma 


native language, ven four of them drew off, tu 
towards each gangway, and the chief of the (i 
remaining Indians feemed to be ſſowly :quittin 


guns; this when fwung round their heads, 
cording to the practice of their country, waz 
moſt miſchievous weapon, in thevuſe of whid 
the Indians about Buenos Ayres are traina 
from their — and oofiſequently are e 
heſe particulars being in goo 
forwardneſs, the execution of their ſcheme vi 
perhaps precipitated ,-by ra particular. outrag 
committed: on Orellana himſelf; for one of tu 
officers; who was a very brutal fellow, orderaf 
Orellana aloft, which being what he was inci 
able of performing, the officer, under pretence q; 


that he left him bleeding on te deck, and ſin 
pified for ſome time with his bruiſes ar : 


his'thirſt for revenge, and made him eager an 


kis power; ſo that within a day:or two after thi 
incident, he and his followers opened N dl 
perate reſolves in the enſuing manner... 
At was about nine of the evening — . man 
of the principal officers were on the quarter- dec 


waſte of the fhip was filled with kve cattle, au 


watch. Orellana and hizcompanions, under e 
ver of the nighty having prepared their weapon 
and throw off their trouzers and the more cur 
brous part of their drefs, came all together 0 
the quarter: deck, and drew towards: the door 0 
the:great cabin The hoatſwain immediately rt 
primanded them, and ortlered them to be gone 
On this Orellana ſpoke to his followers in bs 


the Ce When the detached Indian 
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taken poſſeſſion of the gangway, Orellana 
Way ced his hands hollow to his mouth, and bel- 
ed out the war-cry uſed by thoſe ſavages, 
ich is ſaid to be the harſheſt and moſt terrify- 
e «& ſound known in nature. This hideous yell 
is the ſignal for beginning the maſſacre : for 
> wil this they all drew their knives, and brandiſh- 
their prepared double-headed ſhot ; and the fix 
th their chief, which remained on the quarter- 
ck, immediately fell on the Spaniards who were 
ncaftermingled with them, and laid near forty of 
ice em at their feet, of which above twenty were 
ene led on the ſpot, and the reſt diſabled. Many 
the officers, in the beginning of the tumult, 
; anW&ſhed into the great cabin, where they put out 

e lights, and barricadoed the door; whilſt of 
r ae others who had avoided the firſt fury of the 
ere i dians, ſome:endeavoured to eſcape along the 


defaced on purpoſe, ſtabbed the greateſt” part of 
em as they attempted.to paſs by, or forced them 
man the gangways into the waſte: ſome threw them- 


dec ves voluntarily over the barricadoes into the 


te, and thought themſelves fortunate to lie 
au ncealed amongſt the cattle; but the greateſt part 
man caped up the main ſhrouds, and ſheltered them- 
er O lves either in the tops or rigging. And though 
te Indians attacked only the quarter-deck, yet 
e watch in the forecaſtle ſinding their eommu- 
cation cut; off, and being terrified by the 
ounds of the few, who not being killed on the 
ot, had ſtrength ſufficient to force their paſſage, 
d not knowing either who their enemies were, or 
1 hi hat were their numbers, they likewiſe gave all 
„tu er for loſt, and in great confuſion ran up into 
c Mie rigging of the fore-maſt and bowſprit. 

Thus theſe eleven Indians, with a reſolution 


diauerhaps without example, poſſeſſed themſelves, 
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ngways into the forecaſtle, where the Indians, 
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almoſt in an inftant, of the quarter-deck of {| 
ſhip mounting fixty-ſix guns, and manned wil 
near five hundred hands, and continued in peace 
able poſſeſſion of this poſt a conſiderable time 
For the officers in the great cabin, (amonyillf 
whom were Pizarro and Mindinuetta), the crerf 
between decks, and thoſe who had eſcaped in 
the tops and rigging, were only anxious ff 
their own ſafety, and were for a long time, incl 
pable of forming any project for ſuppreſſing th 
inſurrection, and cave ene, the poſſeſſion of tia 

ſhip. It is true, the yells of the Indian 
the groans of the wounded, and the conful 
clamours of the crew, all heightened by the 0 
fcurity of the night, had at firſt greatly magnifi 
their danger, and had filled them with the in 
ginary terrors which darknefs, diforder, and a 
ignorance of the real ſtrength of an enemy, nerf 
fail to produce. For as the Spaniards were ſi 
fible of the diſaffection of their preſt hands, an 
were alſo confcious of their barbarity to their pi 
foners, they imagined the conſpiracy was gene 


ral, and conſidered their own deſtruction as inf e1 

nble; ſo that, it is ſaid, ſome of them had once . 
Ken the reſolution of leaping into the fea, bull 

were prevented by their companions. E = 


However, when the Indians had entirely clear 
the quarter-deck, the tumult, in a great meaſu 
_ ſubſided; for thoſe who had efcaped were ky 
filent by their fears, and the Indians were incl 
pable of purſuing them to renew the diforde'f 
Orellana, when he ſaw himfelf maſter of tia 
quarter-deck, broke open the arm-cheſt, which 
on a flight ſufpicion of mutiny, had been order: 
there a few days before, as to a place of tie 
reateſt ſecurity. Here he took it for grant 
e ſhould find cutlaſſes ſufficient for himſelf ani 
his companions, in the uſe of which weapon theſPit! 
were all extremely ſkilful, and, with theſe, | 
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of Has imagined, they propoſed to have forced the 
with eat cabin: but, on opening the cheſt, there 
WS pcared nothing but ſire-arms, which, to them 
Were of no uſe. There were indeed cutlaſſes in 
onze cheſt, but they were hid by the fire-arms being 
a over them. This was a ſenſible diſappoint- 
nent to them: and by this time Pizarro and his 
s f mpanions in the great cabin, were capable of 

nverſing aloud through the cabin windows and 


; tWrt-holes with thoſe in the pun-room and between 
f ticks ; and from hence they learned, that the 
lian ngliſh (whom they principally ſuſpected) were 
fu! ſafe below, and had not intermeddled in this 


bi hutiny; and, by other particulars, they at laſt 
Wcovercd that none were concerned in it but Orel- 
na and his people. On this, Pizarro and the of- 
ers reſolved to attack them on the quarter-deck, 
fore any of the diſcontented on board thould fo 
r recover their firſt ſurpriſe, as to reflect on the 
aui eility and certainty of ſeizing the ſhip, by a junc- 
pan with the Indians in the preſent emergency. 
zem ich chis view, Pizarro got together what arms 
nfacere in the cabin, and diſtributed them to thoſe 
e too were with him: but there were no other fice- 
| 9 is to be met with but piſtols, and ſor theſe they 

neither powder nor ball. However, having 
are w ſettled a correſpondence with the gun-· room, 
ey lowered down a bucket out of the cabin win- 
keß , into which the gunner, out of one of the 
n- room ports, put a quantity of piſtol cartridges. 
hen they had thus — eee. bt 
loaded their piſtols, they ſet the cabin door 


rtly open, and fired ſeveral ſhot amongſt the 
eres e dians on the quarter-deck, though at firſt with- 
* thoſe effect; but at laſt Mindinuetta, whom we 
ntciave often mentioned, had the good fortune to 


an oot Orellana dead on the ſpot 3 on which his 
ichful companions, abandoning all thoughts of 
E 2 


1 


ak 
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farther reſiſtance, inſtantly; leaped into the {«M 
where they every man periſhed.. Thus was tl 
inſurrection quelled, and the poſſeſſion of tif 
quarter-deck regained, after it had been full ty 
hours in the power of this great and daring chi 
and his gallant unhappy countrymen. 
Pizarro having (eſcaped: this imminent peri 
ſteered for Europe, and arrived ſafe on the cou 
of Gallicia, in the beginning of the year 1740 
after having been abſent between four and fi 
years, and having, by his attendance on our ei 
232 diminiſhed the naval power of Spailf 
y above three thouſand hands; (the flower iY 
their ſailors),, and by: four confiderable ſhips 
war and a patache. For we have ſeen, that t 
Hermiona foundered at ſea ; the Guipufcoa will 
ſtranded, and ſunk on the coaſt of Brazil; tl 
St Eſte van was condemned, and broke up in ta 
river of Plate; and the Eſperanza being left 
the South Seas, is doubtlefs, by this time, inal 
pable of returning to Spain. So that the A 


* Re# 8 on 


only, with-leſs than one hundred hands, may 


oo 
» 
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regarded as all the remains of that ſquadron wii 
which: Pizarro firſt put to fea. And whoer 
conſiders the very large proportion which H 
ſquadron bore to the whole navy of Spain, wil. 
I believe, confeſs, that had our undertaking ber 
attended with no other advantages than that 
ruining ſo great a part of the ſea-force of ſo dan 
gerous an enemy, this alone would be-a: ſufficien 
equivalent for our equipment, and an incontel 
able proof of the ſervice which the nation hy 
thence received. Having thus concluded ri 
ſummary of Pizarro's adventures, I ſhall now e 
turn again to the narration of our : awn. tral 
ſactions. c 66 5 b 
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From Madeira to St Catharine's. 


HAVE already mentioned, that, on the 3d 
of November, we weighed from Madeira, 
er orders had been given to the captains to 
dezvous at St Jago, one of the Cape de Verd 
nds, in caſe the 1 was ſeparated, But 
next day when we were got to fea, the Com 
dore, conſidering that the feafon was far ad- 
ced, and that touching at St Jago would cre- 
a new delay, he, for this reaſon, thought pro- 
to alter his rendezvous, and to appoint the 
nd of St Catharine's, on the coaſt of Brazil, 
oe the firſt place to which the ſhips. of the 
3 "Wadron. were to repair in caſe of ſeparation. 
in our paſſage to the iſtand of St Catharine's, 
aft found the Tirefion of the trade-winds to dif- 
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1 Conſiderably from what we had reaſon to ex- 

, both from the general hiſtories given of 
9 ſe winds, and the experience of former navi- 
| VI - 


ors. For the learned Doctor Halley, in his. 
ount of the trade-winds, which take place in 
Ethiopie and Atlantic ocean, tells us, that 
m the latitude of 28 N. to the latitude of 
* N. there is generally a freſh. gale: of N. E. 
nd, which, towards the African fide,. rarely 
mes to the eaſtward of E. N. E. or paſſes. to 
northward of N. N. E.: but on the A meri- 

1 fide, the wind is ſomewhat more eaſterly, 
1 1 dugh moſt commonly even there it is a: point 
| rink uo to the northward of the eaſt: that from 
VRP N. to 49 N. the calms and tornadoes take. 
trace; and from 4% N. to 30? S. the winds are ge- 


1 th 
wil 
bei 

at of 
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nteſt 


ally and perpetually between the ſouth and the 
It. This account we expected to have verifiec 
our own experience; but we found conſider- 


E 3 
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| : | 
able variations from it, both in reſpect to tl 
Readineſs of the winds, and the quarter fro 
whence they blew, For though we met: with 
N. E. wind about the latitude of 28 N. yet, fra 
the Jatitude of 259 to, the latitude of 18 N. th 
wind was never once to the northward: of tl 
eaſt, but on the contrary, almoſt conſtantly 
the ſouthward of it. However, from thence ij 
the latitude of 609 : 20' N. we had it uſually wil 
the northward of the eaſt, though not entirch 
it having for a ſhort; time changed to E. S. EY 
from hence, to about 4 46'.N. the weather wii 
very unſettled; ſometimes. the wind was N. 
then changed to S. E. and ſometimes we had 
dead calm, attended with ſmall rain and lightning 
After this, the wind continued almoſt invariabſſ 
between the 8. and E. to the latitude 7 30'S.M 
and then again as invariably between the N. a 
E to the latitude of 156 30'S. : then E. and i 
E to 219378. But after this, even. to the ll 
titude of 27 44'S. the wind was never once bl 
tween the S. and the E. though we had it at tima 
in all the other quarters. of the compaſs. Bu 
this laſt circumſtance may be in ſome meaſur 
accounted for, from our approach to the mail 
continent of the Brazils. I mention not thei 
particulars. with a view of cavilling at the vec 
ved account of theſe trade-winds, which I dou 
not are in general ſufficiently accurate; but! 
thought it a matter worthy of public notice, tha 
ſuch deviations. from the eſtabliſhed rules al 
ſometimes take place. Beſides, this obſervation 
may nat only be of ſervice to navigators, by pity 
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ting them on their guard againft theſe hitherto ung 
expected irregularities, but is a circumſtance ne 
ceſſary to be attended to in the ſolution of thay 
great queſtion about the cauſes of the trade 
winds and monſoons; a queſtion, which, in mJ 
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to th inion, has not been hitherto diſcuſſed with 
r fro at clearneſs and accuracy which its importance 
with Whether it be conſidered as a naval or philoſophi- 
t, fro inquiry) ſeems” to demand. 

N. . On the 16th of November, one of our- vietuat 


of Mes made a ſignal to ſpeak with the Commodore, 
tly d we ſhortened fail for her to come up with 
nce gg. The maſter came on board, and acquaint- 
ally np Mr Anfon, that he had complied with the 


ricchſ 


er wil 


rms of his charter-party, and deſired to be un- 
aded and diſmiſſed. Mr Anſon, on conſulting 
e captains of the ſquadron, found all the ſhips 


N. 4 ſtilli ſuch quantities of proviſion between 
had eir decks, and were withal ſo deep, that they 
tninWWuld not, without great difficulty, take in their 
riabſßh veral proportions of brandy from the Induſtry 
© 0. WWak;: one of the victuallers only; conſequently 
J. a was obliged to continue the other of them; 
ind Me Anna pink, in the ſervice of attending the 
he U uadren. This being refolved on, the Commo- 
ce bl 


eie the next day made a ſignal for the ſhips to 
tima ing to, and to take on board their ſhares from 
Buß e Induſtry pink; and in this the long-boats of 

e {quadron were employed the three following 
s, that is, till the 19th in the evening, when 
thee pink being unloaded, ſhe parted eompany 
89 ith us, being bound for Barbadoes, there to 


doubt ke in a freight for England. Moſt of the offi- 
but ers of the ſquadron. took the opportunity of 
, tha_Writing to their friends at home by this ſhip; 
es Hut ſhe was afterwards, as I have been fince in- 
atiaſhrmed, unhappy taken by the Spaniards. -- 

pu On the 20th of November, the captains of the 
0 ul uadron repreſented to the Commodore, that 
e ne c:r ſhips companies were very ſickly; and that 
_thalſ® was their own opinion, as well as their ſur- 


rade eons, that it would tend to the preſervation of 
n mi he men ta let in more air between decks ; but 


| how much it is the duty of all thoſe who, eithe 


bath this been always done? have the late inven 


exerted themſelves on theſe occaſions: with a i 
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that their ſhips were ſo deep, they could not pe 
Gbly open their lower ports. On this repreſaf 
tation, the Commodore ordered fix air-ſcuttly 
to be cut in each ſhip, in ſuch nn Rows t 
would legit weaken it. 

And on this oceaſion I cannot but ole 


oy 
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by office or authority, have any influence in th 
direction of our naval affairs, to attend to i 
important article, the preſervation of the ling 
and health of our ſeamen. If it could be ſupp 
ſed * hens _ of humanity were in{ul 
cient for this purpo p and à regard f 
the ſuceefs of our I intereſt mY boy Y 
nour of each particular commander, ſhould nat 
rally lead us to a careful and impartial examina 
tion of every probable. method propoſed for mai 
taining a ſhip's crew in health and vigour: ” 


ed, plain, and ohr es methods of keeping ou 
ſhips ſweet and clean, by a conſtant ſupply 
freſh air, been conſidered with that candour anf 
temper, which the great benefits promiſed here 
ought naturally to bave inſpired? On the conf 
trary have not theſe ſalutary ſchemes. been oft 
treated with neglect and contempt ? and han 
not ſome of thef: who have been intruſted wit 
experimenting their effects, been guilty of th 
moſt indefenſible partiality in the accounts the | 
have given of tbeſe trials? Indeed it muſt bd 
confetied, that many diſtinguiſhed perſons, 0 
in the direction and command of our fleets, hau 


dicious and diſpaſſionate examination, becoming 
the intereſting nature of the inquiry; but the wor 
der is, that any could be found irrational enough 
to act a contrary part, in deſpite of the Krone 
ctates of prudence aud humanity. 1 muff 
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wever own; that I do not believe this conduct 
have ariſen from motives ſo ſavage as the firft 
lection thereon does naturally ſuggeſt; but I 
her impute it to an obſtinate, and, in ſome 
gree, ſuperſtitious attachment to ſuch practices 
have been long eſtabliſhed, and to a ſettled 
tempt and hatred of all kinds of innovations, 
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in tecially ſuch as are projected by landmen, and 
o th ſons refiding on ſhore. But let us return from 
e lire s, 1 hope not impertinent, digreſſion. * 
ſuppo We croſſed the equinoctial with a fine freſh 


le at S. E. on Friday the 28th of November, at 
r in the morning, being then in the longitude 
270: 59 welt from London: and, on the 2d 
December, in the morning, we ſaw a fail in 


Nati 
mim e N. W. quarter, and made the Glouceſter's 
mai d Tryal's ſignals to chaſe; and, half an hour 


er, we let out our reefs, and chaſed with the 
hadron z and about noon, a ſignal was made 


rwe 
> o the Wager to take our remaining victualler, 
ply Anna pink, in tow: but at ſeven in the e- 
r an ing, finding we did not near the chace, and 
ereh t the Wager was very far a-ſtern, we ſhorten⸗ 
con fail, aad made a ſignal for the cruiſers to join 
often e ſquadron. The next day but one we diſco- 
hau red a ſail, which, on a nearer approach, we 
vit nged to be the ſame veſſel. We chaſed her the 
Feth ole day, and though we rather gained upon 
ther, yet night came on before we could overtake 
ſt r, which obliged us to give over the chace, and 
bott collect our ſcattered ſquadron. We were much 
hau agrined at the eſcape of this veſſel, as we then 
a iv prehended her to be an advice-boat ſent from 
Ws Spain to Buenos: Ayres, with notice of our 
on pedition; but we have ſince learned that we 
ougl re deceived in this conjecture, and that it 
gel e our Eaſt India company's packet bound ta 
dae Helena. * WIDE. N 
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On the 10th of December, being by our if 
. Counts, in the latitude of 20 8. and 369: 300 
gitude weſt from London, the 'Tryal fired a of 
to denote ſoundings. We immediately ſound 
and found ſixty fathom water, the bottom cou 
ground with broken ſhells. The Tryal being Wi 
head of us, had at one time thirty-ſeven fatholii 
which afterwards increaſed to ninety : and thi 
| the found no bottom, which happened to us u 
at our ſecond trial, though we ſounded with 
hundred and fifty fathom line. This is the ſh 
which is laid doun in moſt charts by the name 
the Abrollos; aud it appeared we were upon i 
very edge of it: perhaps farther in it may be al 
tremely dangerous. We were then, by our d 
ferent accounts, from ninety to ſixty leagues ei 
of the coaſt of Brazil. The next day but one led 
ſpoke with a Portugueſe brigantine from Rio 
neiro, bound to Bahia del Todos Santos, who wn 
formed us, that we were thirty- four leagues fr 
Cape 84 Thomas, and forty leagues from C 
Frio, which laſt bore from us W. 8. W. By 
accounts we were near eighty leagues from C 
Frio; and though, on the information of tulii 
brigantine, we altered our courſe, and ſto 
more to the ſouthward, yet by our coming in vil 
the land afterwards, we were fully convinalf 
that our reckoning was much eorreCter than a 
Portugueſe intelligence. We found a conſid 
able current ſetting to the ſouthward, after will 
had paſſed the latitude of 16® 8. and the ſv 
took place all along the coaſt of Brazil, and cl 
to the ſouthward of the river Plate, it amount 
ſometimes to thirty miles in twenty-four hou 
and once to above forty miles: 
H this current is-occafioned (as it is moſt pri 
bable) by the running off of the water accumuli 
ted on t coaſt of Br azil, by the conſtant {wee 
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of the eaſtern trade-wind: over the Ethiopic 


ur 

0 an, then it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe that its 
' a oefiicral courſe is determined by the bearings of 
und adjacent hore. Perhaps too, in almoſt every 
cou er inſtance of currents, the fame may hold 
einge, 2s I believe no examples occur of conſider- 
atho currents being obſerved at any great diſtance 


land. If this then could be laid down for 
eeneral principle, it would be always eaſy to 
ere the reckoning by the obferved latitude. 
it were much to be withed, for the general 
reſts of navigation, that the actual — 
he different currents which are known to take 
Nee in various parts of the world, were exami- 
more frequently and accurately than hither- 
ppears to have been done. 

e ü now began to grow impatient for a fight 


dio and, both for the recovery of our ſick, and 
ho uf the refreſhment and ſecurity of thofe who as 
s fru continued healthy. When we departed from 
 CalWHelen's, we were in ſo good a condition, that 
By af loft but two men on board the Centurion in 
Cy long pailage to Madeira: but, in this prefent 


f detween Madeira and St Catharine's, we were 
bly fckly, ſo that many died, and great 
bers were confined to their hammocks, both 


vino our own ſhip, and in the reſt of the ſquadron, 
an on feveral of theſe paſt all hopes of recovery. 
1/6 diforders they in general laboured under, 
ter Mire ſuch as are common to the hot climate, and 
fan at moſt ſhips, bound to the ſouthward expe- 
ere ce in a greater or leſs degree. Theſe are 


i de kind of fevers which they uſually call ca- 

eures; a difeafe which was not only terrible 
Its firſt inſtance, but even the remains of it 
en proved fatal to thofe who confidered them - 
ves as recovered from it: for it always left 
m in a very weak and helpleſs condition, and 
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uſually afflicted either with fluxes or teneſmug 
By our continuance at ſea, all theſe complain 
were every day increaſing, ſo that it was with pre 
Joy we diſcovered the coaſt of Brazil, on the 16 
of December, it ſeven in the morning. 
The coaſt of Brazil appeared high and mou 
tainous land, extending from W. to W. S. Wil 
and when we firſt ſaw it, it was about ſevented 
leagues diſtant. At noon we perceived a lo 
double land, bearing W. S. W. about ten leaguif 
diſtant, which we took to be the iſland of St ( 
tharine's. That afternoon; and the next mon 
ing, the wind being N. N. W. we gained ve 
little to windward, and were apprehenſive of bl 
ing driven to the leeward of the iſland; but a li 
tle before noon the next day, the wind came 
bout to the ſouthward, and enabled us to ſtei 
in between the north point of St Catharine's, 
the neighbouring ifland of Alvoredo. As wlll 
ſtood in for the land, we had regular ſounding 
gradually decreaſing from thirty-ſix to twelve i 
thom, all muddy ground. In this laſt depth al 
water, we let go our anchor at five o'clock in H 
evening of the 18th, the north-weſt point of tia 
ifland of St Catharine's bearing S. 8. W. dill 
three miles; and the iſland Alvoredo N. N. 
diſtant two leagues. Here we found the tide t 
fet 8. 8. E. and N. N. W. at the rate of tv 
knots, the tide of flood coming from the ſout 
ward. We could from our ſhips obſerve tw 
fortifications at a conſiderable diſtance within! 
which-ſcemed defigned to prevent the paſſage 
an enemy between the iſland of St- Catharine 
and the main. And we could ſoon perceive thi 
our ſquadron had alarmed the coaſt, for we {a 
the two forts hoiſt their colours, and fire ſever 
guns, which we ſuppoſed were ſignals for aſſen 
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ſmug the inhabitants. To prevent any confu- 
plain the Commodore immediately ſent a boat 
h green an officer on ſhore, to compliment the Go- 
ie 168Fnor, and to defire a pilot to carry us into the 
d. The Governor returned a very civil anſwer, 
mou! ordered us a pilot. On the morning of the 
S. Vn we weighed and ſtood in, and towards noon 
enten pilot came on board us, who the ſame after- 
a lh on brought us to an anchor in five fathom and 
eao half, in a large commodious bay on the con- 
St (MWent ſide, called by the French, Bon Port. In 
mon nding from our {aſt anchorage to this place, 
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| re every where found an oozy bottom, with a 
of ith of water firſt regularly decreaſing to five 
t a hom, and then increaſing to ſeven, after which 
ume 8 had fix and five fathom alternately. The 


(cect morning we weighed again with the ſqua- 
8, n, in order to run above the two fortifications 


\s have mentioned, which are called the caſtles 
ding Santa Cruiz, and St Juan. Our ſoundings 
ve , between the iſland and the main, were 
pth War, five, and fix fathem, with muddy ground. 


in we paſſed by the caſtle of Santa Cruiz, we 
of tiuted it with eleven guns, and were. anſwered 
liſu an equal number; and at one in the after- 
N. on, the ſquadron came to an anchor in five fa- 
ide om and an half, the Governor's iſland bearing 
tu N. W. St Juan's caſtle N. E. 4 E. and the 
oui hand of St Antonio ſouth. In this poſition we 
tu vored at the iſland of St Catharine's, on Sun- 
in voy, the 21ſt of December, the whole ſquadron 
ige ing, as I have already mentioned, fickly, and 
rine great want of refreſhments; both which in- 
 thWnveniences we hoped to have ſoon removed at 
e ſuf is ſettlement, celebrated by former navigators 
ven r its healthineſs, and the plenty of its provi- 


(coins, and for the freedom, indulgence, and 
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friendly aſſiſtance there given to the ſhips of il 
European nations in amity with the crown if 
Portugal. as 4 


. 


Proceedings at St Catharine's, and a da 
ſcription of the place, with a ſhort a 
count of Brazil. q 


0 R firſt care, after having moored of 
ſhips, was to get our ſick men on ſhore 
preparatory to which, each ſhip was ordered 60 
the Commodore, to erect two tents; one of then 
for the reception of the deceaſed, and the oth: 
for the accommodation of the ſurgeon and i 
aſſiſtants. We ſent about cighty ſick from th 
Centurion; and the other ſhips, I believe, ſei 
nearly as many, in proportion to the number nas 
their hands. As ſoon as we had performed th: 
neceſſary duty, we ſcraped our decks, and ga- 
our ſhip a thorough cleanſing, then ſmoaked i 
between decks, and aſter all, waſhed every pa 
well with vinegar. Theſe operations were el 
tremely neceſſary for correcting the noiſonl 
ſtench on board, and deſtroying the vermin ; fl 
from the number of our men, and the heat q; 
the climate, both theſe nuiſances had increaſe 
upon us to a very loathſome degree; and bed: 
being moſt intolerably offenſive, they ven 
doubtleſs, in ſome ſort, productive of the ſicknei 
we had laboured under for a conſiderable time 

before car arrival at this iſſand. _. | 
Our next employment was wooding and wateriny 
our ſquadron, caulking our ſhip's ſides and decks} 
overhauling our rigging, and ſecuring our mall 
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of init the tempeſtuous weather we were, in all pro- 
wn bility, to meet with in our paſſage round Cape 
on, in ſo advanced and inconvenient a ſeaſon. 
t before I eingage in the particulars of theſe 
nſactions, it will not be improper to give ſome 
count of the preſent ſtate of this iſland of St Ca- 
| arine's, and of the neighbouring country; both 
2 & the circumſtances of this place are now great- 
rt ad changed from what they were in the time of 
Sr mer writers; and as theſe changes laid us 
aer many more difficulties and perplexities 
an we had reaſon to expect, or than other Bri- 
1 o Wb ſhips, bereafter bound to the South Seas, may 
hor W&rbaps think it prudent to ſtruggle with. 
<4 ns 1 tis iſland is eſteemed by the natives to be no 
then here above two leagues in breadth, though a- 
othel ut nine in length: it hes in 49? : 45 of weſt 
| ngitude of London, and extends from the ſouth 
1 ritude of 27: 35, to that of 28%, Although 
fu be of a conſiderable height, yet it is fearce diſ- 


or mible at the diſtance of ten leagues, being then 
tha ccured under the continent of Brazil, whoſe 
gar ountains are exceeding high; but on a nearer 


ed i [ pproach, it is eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed, and may\ 
ME Icadily known by a number of ſmall iſlands 


d . | 28 
47 Ying at cach end, and ſcattercd along the eaſt 
on le of it. In the annexed plate there is exhibit- 
a very exact view of the N. E. end of the 


1 


and, where G 82. 


| — — 17 , 9 oe 1 ; 
at q Bag 13 Its, N. E. Olut, as 1t appcars 
hen it bears (6 E 


af: t bears N. W. And (% is the ſmall ifland- 
6% Alxoredo, Fearing: N. N. W. at the diſtance 
vet f ſeven leagues. The. beft entrance to the har- 
nel our sis between the point (a) and the iſland of 


lyoredo, where ſhips may paſs under the guid- 


nce of their lead, without the leaſt apprehen- 
ons, of danger. The view of this north entrance 
3 ff the har! our is 9 in the ſecond plate, 


where (a] is the 


* 


. end of St Catharine's 


1 
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iſland, ( Parrot iſland, (c) a battery on St (M 
tharine's, and (d) a battery on a ſmall iſland ne 
the continent. Frezier has given a draught i 


this iſland of St Catharine's, and of the neiph 


bouring coaſt, and the minuter iſles adjaceniM 
but he has, by miſtake, called the iſland of 


voredo, the iſle de Gal; whereas the true iſle i 


- 


"0 


Gal lies ſeven or eight miles to the north-wellf 
ward of it, and is much ſmaller. He has al 
called an ifland, to the fouthward of St Cath 
rine's, Alvoredo, and has omitted the iſland Ma: 
qura; in other reſpects his plan is ſufficientlyexaiY 

The north entrance of the harbour is in breadth; 
bout five miles; and the diſtance from thence tot 
iſland of St Antonio, is eight miles; and the cou 
from the entrance to St Antonio, is S. S. W. i Wl 


and to defend this paſſage a battery was ereQtin 


on the point of land on the iſland fide. But thil 


ſeems to be a very uſcleſs work, as the chann 
has no more than two fathom water, and cone 
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About the middle of the iſland the harbour in 
contracted by two points of land, to a narto 


channel, no more than a quarter of a mile broad 
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quently is navigable only for barks and boats 


my could have no inducement to attempt; eſp 
"cially as the common paſſage at the north en 


of the iſland, is fo broad and ſafe that no fqul 


dron can be prevented from coming in by any 0 


their fortifications, when the ſea-breeze is made 


However, the Brigadier Don Joſe Sylva de Pa 


the governor of this ſettlement, is eſteemed ai 


expert engineer, and he doubtleſs underſtanu 
one branch of his buſineſs very well, which 1 
the advantages which new works bring to tho 
who are entruſted with the care of erecting 
them: for beſides the battery mentioned above 
there are three other forts carrying on for the de 
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and therefore ſeems to be a paffage that an en 
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St ce of the harbour, none of which are yet com- 
d ted. The firſt of theſe, called St Juan, is 
ght 4 it on a point of St Catharine's, near Parrot 
neigen; the ſecond, in form of a half-moon, is 
cen the iſland of St Antonio; and the third, 
fich ſeems: to be the chief, and has ſome ap- 
iſle h rance of a regular fortification, is on an! 
we nd near the coutinent, where. the Governor 
Cath he ſoil of the iſland is truly luxuriant, pro- 
Mah cing fruits of many kinds ſpontaneoufly; and: 
ex ground is covered over with one continued 
dthz pes: of à perpetual verdure, which, 
toth m che exuberance of the; ſoil, are ſo entangled 
„ou rh briars, thorns, and under-wood, as to form 
1 WW bicket abſolutely. impenetrable, except by ſome. 
"ur i rrow pathways: which the inhabitants. have 
arro de for their own: convenience: Theſe, with a- 
road ſpots . cleared. for plantations, along the ſhore, 
tin ing the continent, are the only uncovered parts 
t thü the iſland. The woods are extremely fragrant, 
ann m the many aromatic trees and ſhrubs with. 
one ich they abound; and the fruits and vegetables 
oats all climates thrive here, almoſt without cul- 
ene e, and are to be procured in great plenty; ſo 
eſpe t here is no want of pine- apples, peaches, 
en pes, oranges, lemons, citrons, melons, apri- 
(quis nor plantains. There are, beſides, great 
ny ndance of two other productions of no ſmall- 
vad nſideration for a ſea-ſtore, I mean onions and; 
Pa tatoes. The fleſh-provifions are however much 
d u erior to the vegetables: there are indeed ſmall 
andi d cattle to be purchaſed, ſomewhat like buffa— 
h 158 's 3 but theſe are very indifferent food, their 
hose being: of: a looſe; contexture, and generally- 
tin 2 diſagrecable flavour, which is probably owing: 
dhe wild calabaſh on which they feed.. There: 
birewiſe great PN of, pheafants ; but they; 
STE : F. 3 | „ 
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are not to be compared in taſte to thoſe we hf 
in England. The other provifions of the pla 


are monkeys, parrots, and, above all, fifh of wil 
rious ſorts ; theſe abound in the harbour, wil 
exceeding good, and are eaſily catched ; for the 
are a great number of fmall ſandy bays very callf 
venient for hauling the Seyne. mee. 
The water, both on the 1ſfand and the opal 
ſite continent, is excellent, and preſerves at ſea i 
well as that of the Thames. For, after it hy 
been in the caſk a day or two, it begins to pur 
itſelf, and ſtinks moſt intolerably, and is fol 
covered over with a green ſeum: but this, in 
few days, ſubfides to the bottom, and leaves tf 
water as clear as chryſtal, and perfectly ſwell 
The French (who during their. South-ſea tradein 
Queen Anne's reign, firft brought this place i 4 
to repute) uſually wooded and watered in Bh 
Port, on the continent fide, where they anch 
ed with great fafety in fix fathom water; au 
this is doubtlefs the moſt commodious road wi 
ſuch ſhips as intend to make only a fhort ity 
But we watered on the St Catharine's fide, at 
plantation oppoſite to the iſland of St Antonio. 
Theſe are the advantages of this ifland of Wa 
Catharine's; but there are many inconvenienci 
attending it, partly from its climate, but moi 
from its new regulations, and the late form of g 
vernment eſtabliſhed there. With regard to th 
climate, it muſt be remembered, that the wood 
and hills which ſurround the harbour, prevent 
free circulation of the air: and the vigorous veg'l 
tation which conſtantly takes place there, furniſh 
ſuch a prodigious quantity of vapour, that, all the 
might, and a great part of the morning, a thick 
fog covers the whole country, and continues tl 
either the ſun gathers ſtrength to diſſipate it, or | 
is diſperſed by a briſk ſea-breeze. This renders tb 
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e hu ce cloſe and humid, and probably occafionet 
e pla many fevers and fluxes we were there afflicted 
of th. To theſe exceptions I muſt not omit to add, 
ir, t all the day we were peſtered with great num- 
the s of muſcatoes, which are not much unlike the 
y colliats in England, but more venomons in their 

gs. And, at fun-ſet, when the muſcatoes re- 
oph Ned, they were ſucceeded by an infinity of ſand- 
ſea es, which, though ſcarce difeernible to the na- 
it d eye, make a mighty buzzing, and, where- 
pu er they bite, raife a ſmall bump in the fleſh, 
s ſo rich is ſoon attended with a painful itching, 
„in] e that ariſing from the bite of an * har⸗ 
es M nt-bug. But, as the only light in which this 
ſwett ace deſerves our conſideration, is its favourable 
adei 4 vation for ſupplying and refreſhing ourcruizers. 
ce i tended for the South Seas; in this view its. 
B eateſt inconveniencies remain ſtill to be related; 
; % niſs to conſider the changes which it has lately 
d ndergene, both in its inhabitants, its police, 
e ft ad its'/governor. 
at n the time of Frezier and Shelvocke; this 
110, lace ferved only as a retreat to vagabonds and 
of WEWut!laws, who fled thither from all parts of Brazil. 
ncie hey did indeed acknowledge a ſubjection to the 
mon rown of Portugal, and had a perforr among 
eo hem whom they called their Captain, who. was 
o th enſidered, in fome fort, as their governor; but 
oo oth their allegiance to their king, and their o- 
ent Medience to their captain, feemed to be little 
veg more than verbal. For as they had plenty of 
iſherovifions, but no money, they were in a condi- 
the ion to ſupport themſelves ichout the aſſiſtance 
hic of any neighbouring ſettlements, and had not a- 
s tilWFmongft' them the means of tempting any adjacent 
or tg overnor to bufy his authority about them. In 
s the this fituation they were extremely hoſpitable and 
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friendly to ſuch. foreign ſhips as came amon 
85 For theſe ſhips, wanting only proviſiu 


of which the natives had 7 ſtore, and the u 
they often he 4 


tives, wanting clothes, . 
emed Wipes refuſed to —— it), which, the {hiff 
d, them with in exchange for Their 1 
vihons,. both tidey, found theix account in thyf 
traffic; and their captain or governor had. neith 
power nor. intereſt to reſtrain, it, or to tax 4 
But, of late {for reaſons Which thall be herealf 


ec theſe honeſt na, have bea 
eþ hliged to, receive amongſt them a new colon 
and to ſubmit to new laws 2nd pe forms. of 1 


Na Inſtead of their former ragged, buff 


why 5 captain, (whom, however, they took car 


eep..innocent),..they. have now the — 


be governed by Don Joſe Sylva de Paz, a brig 


dier of the armies of Portugal... This gentlemali 


has With him a gatriſon of ſoldiers, and has, cot 3 


equently, ,a more extenſive,.;and' à better ſv 


orted power than any of his predeceſſoss; an 
as he wears better clothes, and lives more ſpler 


Abe! and, has, beſides, a much. better knowledrl 


he importance of money than they could eve I 


pretend to 3. ſo he puts in. practioe certain me 
thods of procuring it, with / which they were uf 
terly unacquainted;,, But it may be much doubt 


3 


1 
IA 
x 


ed, if the inhabitants conſider theſe methods ul 
tending to promote either their-intereſts, or tha 


of their. ſovereign, the king of Portugal. "Thu 


is certain, that his behaviour cannot. but be en J 
tremely embarraſſing to ſuch Britiſh.ſhips as touch I 
there in their way to the South.Seas.. For. on I 


of his practices was, placing centinels at all. the 
avenues,. to prevent the people from ſelling us 
any refreſhments, except at ſuch exorbitant rates 


as we could not afford to give, His pretence for 
$his extraordinary ſtretch of. power Was, that bf 
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7101: obliged to preſerve their proviſions for up- 
0 is of an hundred families, which they daily 
the, egded to reinforce their colony. Hence he 
ci1pi ears to be no novice in his profeſſion, by his 
e i Jineſs at inventing a plauſible pretence for his 
aß ereſted management. However, this, ougy 
m uciently provoking, was far from being the 
ct exceptionable part of his conduct. For, by 
4x neighbourhood of the river Plate, a conſider- 
cal e ſmuggling traffic is carried on between the 
Fctugueze and the Spaniards, eſpecially in the 
hanging gold for ſilver, by which both prin- 
of de are defrauded of their fifths; and in this 
ban ohibited commerce Don Joſe was ſo deep! 
5 caged, that, in order to ingratiate himſelf wit 
ur WS Spaniſh correfpondents, (for no other reaſon 
rige be given for his procedure), he treacherouſly 
cr patched an expreſs to Buenos Ayres, in the 
 corFer of Plate where Pizarro then lay, with an 
count of our arrival, and of the ſtrength of our 
N ali o uadron, particularly mentioning the number of 
ple ps, guns, and men, and every circumſtance 
edy ich he could ſuppoſe our enemies defiroys of 
cr Wing acquainted with: and the ſame perfidy 
meßgggery Britiſh cruizer may expect who touches at 
ui Catharine's, while it is under the government 
ub Don Joſe Sylva de Paz. Pi el 
s Thus much, with what we ſhall be neceffitated 
tha relate in the courſe of our own proceedings, 
Wy ſuffice as to the preſent ſtdte of St Catha- 
re's, and the character of its governor. But 
ucl the reader may be deſirous of knowing to 
one hat cauſes the late new-modelling of this ſettle- 
the ent is owing; to ſatisfy him in this particular, 
u will be neceflary to give a ſhort account of the 
te acent continent of Brazil, and of the wonder- 
ter diſcoveries which have been made there within 
hefe kalt forty years, which, from a country of 
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but mean eſtimation, has rendered, it now pM 
haps the moſt conſiderable colony on the face 
the globe. 5 | 3 
- This country was firſt diſcovered by Ameri 
Veſputio a Florentine, who had the good fortu 
to be honoured with giving his name to the i 
menſe continent, ſome time before found cut iii 
Columbus. Veſputio being in the ſeryice of MM 
Portugueſe, it was ſettled and planted by W 
nation, and, with-the other dominions of Pons 
gal, devolved to the crown of Spain, when ti 
kingdom, became ſubject to it. During the lol 
war between Spain and the States of Hollanff 
the Dutch poſſeſſed themſelves of the nortil 
moſt; part of Brazil, and were maſters of it 
ſome. years; but when the Portugueſe revolM 
from the Spaniſh government, this country toll 
part in the revolt, and ſoon re-poſſeſſed then 
ſelves of the places the Dutch had taken: ſing 
which time it has continued, without inter 
tion, under the crown of Portugal, being, till 18. 
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of procuring it being inquired into, it ap- 
red that great quantities of it were annually 
hed from the hills, and left amongſt the ſand 
| gravel, which remained in the vallies after 

running of, or evaporation of, the water. It 
now little more than forty years ſince any 
ntities of gold worth notice have been import- 
to Europe from Brazil; but, fince that time, 

annual imports from thence have been con- 
ually augmented, by the diſcovery of places 
other provinces, where it 1s to be met with as 
ntifully as at firſt about' Rio Janeiro. And 
s now ſaid, that there is a ſmall ſlender vein. 
it ſpread through all the country, at about 
enty-four feet from the ſurface, but that this 
n is too thin and poor to anſwer the ex- 
nee of digging : however, where the rivers or 

s have had any courſe' for a conſiderable 
e, there gold is always to be collected, 
e water having feparated the metal from the 
rth, and depoſited it in the ſands, thereby 
ing the expences of digging; ſo that it is 
eemed an infallible gain to be able to divert a 
eam from its channel, and to ranſack its bed. 
om this account of gathering this metal, it 
ould follow, that there are properly no gold 
ines in Brazil; and this the Governor of Rio 
rande (who being at St Catharine's, frequently 
ited Mr Anſon) did moſt confidently affirm, 
uring us, that the gold was all collected either 
dm rivers, or from the beds of torrents after 
dods. It is indeed aſſerted, that in the moun- 
ins, large rocks are found abounding with this 
etal; and I myſelf have ſeen the fragment of 
e of theſe rocks with a Cconfiderable lump of 
old intangled in it; but even in this caſe, the 
orkmen best off the rocks, and do not pro- 


ly mine into them; and the great expence in 
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ſubſiſting among theſe mountains, and afterwy 


in ſeparating the metal from the ſtone, mi 
this method of procuring gold to be but rar 
put in practice. 


The examining the bottoms of rivers, and! 


1 ET of torrents, and the waſhing the g 
0 


und therein from the ſand and dirt, with whi 
it is always mixed, are works performed 
ſlaves, who are principally negroes, kept in gi 


numbers by the Portugueſe for theſe purpoif 
The regulation of the duty of theſe ſlaves 


ſingular : for they are each of them obliged} 


furniſh their maſter with the eighth part of 


ounce of gold per diem; and if they are either} 


fortunate or induſtrious as to collect a greif 


quantity, the ſurplus is conſidered as their c 


property, and they have the liberty of diſpolii 
of it as they think fit. So that it is ſaid (oi 


negroes, who have accidently fallen upon i 


waſhing-places, have themſelves purchaſed {law 
and have lived afterward in great ſplendor, ti 


original maſter having no other demand on th 


x 


than the daily ſupply of the forementioned eighth 


which, as the Portugueſe ounce is ſomevll 


lighter than, our 'Troy ounce, may amount tof 
bout nine ſhillings Sterling. 
The quantity of gold thus collected in ti 


Brazils, and returned annually to Liſbon, n 


be, in ſome degree, eſtimated from the amou 


* 


8 


mated, one ear with another z to be one h I 


dred and fifty arroves of 32 lb. Portugu 
weight each, which, at L. 4. the Troy ound 


makes very near L. 300,000 Sterling; and col 


ſequently the capital, of which this is the ff 


is about a million and a half Sterling. It is d 


vious that the annual return of gold to Liſbo 


cannot be leſs than this, though it be diff 
: | 
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etermine how much it exceeds it: perhaps we 
not be very much miſtaken in our conjecture, 
e ſuppoſe the gold exchanged for ſilver with 
Spaniards at Buenos Ayres, and what is 
ght privily to Europe, and eſcapes the duty, 
hunts to near half a million more, which will 
e the whole annual produce of the Brazilian 
near two millions Sterling; a prodigious 
to be found ina country, which, a few years 
e, was not known to furniſh a ſingle grain. 
have already mentioned, that, beſides gold, 
country does likewiſe produce diamonds, 
diſcovery of theſe valuable ſtones is much 
e recent than that of gold, it — as yet 
ce twenty years ſince he firſt were brought 


urope. They are found in the ſame manner 
he gold, in the gullies of torrents and beds 


ivers, but only in particular places, and nct 

= niverſally ſpread through the country. They 

e often found in waſhing the gold, before 

y were known to be diamonds, and were con- 

uently thrown away with the ſand and gravel 

arated from it. And it is very well re- 

mbered that numbers of very large ſtones, 

ich would have made the fortunes of the poſ- 

ors, have paſſed unregarded through the hands 

thoſe who now with impatience ſupport the 

rtifying reflexion. However, about twenty 

ars fince, a perſon acquainted with the ap- 

arance of rough diamonds conceived that theſe 

dbles, as they were then eſteemed, were of 

Vo ſame kind. But it is ſaid that there was a 

Wn iderable interval between the firſt ſtarting of 

s Opinion, and the confirmation of it by pro- 

r trials and examination, it proving difficult to 

rſuade the inhabitants, that what they had 

en long accuſtomed to deſpiſe could-be of the 

portance repreſented by this diſcovery. And 
VoLcl, (GG | 
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T have been informed, that in this interval, 2 
vernor of one of their places procured ay 
number of theſe ſtones, which he pretende( 
make uſe of at cards, to mark with inſtead 
counters. But it was at laft confirmed by {il 
Jewelers in Europe, conſulted on this occaſi 
that the ſtones thus found in Brazil were tl 
_ diamonds, many of which were not inferior | 
ther in luſtre, or any other quality, to thor 
the Eaſt-Indies. On this determination, 
Portugueſe, in the neighbourhood of theſe plu | 
where they had been firft obſerved, ſet themſci: 
to ſearch for them with great aſſiduity. 4 
they were not without great hopes of diſcover 
conſiderable maſſes of them, as they found lf 
rocks of chryſtal in many of the mountains fru 


"2 


— 


whence the ſtreams came which waſhed don 
the diamonds. | | 3 

But it was ſoon repreſented to the king i 
Portugal, that if ſuch plenty of diamonds ſhoul 


be met with as their ſanguine conjectures ſeen 
to indicate, this would fo debaſe their value, a 
diminiſh their eſtimation, that, beſides ruinin 
all the Europeans, who had any quantity of | 
dian diamonds in their poſſeſſion, it would rend 
the diſcovery itſelf of no importance, and wou 
prevent his Majeſty from receiving any advan 
ges from it. And on theſe conſiderations ly 
Majeſty has thought proper to reſtrain the gen 
ral ſearch of diamonds, and has erected a di 
mond company for that purpoſe, with an excl 
five charter. This company, in conſideration if 
a ſum paid to the king, A efleg with the proper 
of all diamonds found in Brazil; but to hind 
their collecting too large quantities, and there 
reducing their value, they are prohibited fron 
employing above eight hundred flaves in ſearch- 5 
ing after them. And to prevent any of his oth 
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al, as from acting the ſame part, and likewiſe 
1 a zo cure the company from being defrauded by 
nded interfering of interlopers in their trade and 
tead Werty, he has depopulated a large town, and 
y KW Gderable diſtrict round it, and has obliged 


Ccaſy inhabitants, who are ſaid to amount to ſix 
re ti land, to remove to another part of the coun- 
r10r for this town being in the neighbourhood 
thor the diamonds, it was thought impoſſible to 
n, rent ſuch a number of people who were on 
pla ſpot from frequently ſmuggling. | 


mic confeqence of theſe important diſcoveries in 

Arzu, new laws, new governments, and new re- 
verußh tions have been eſtabliſhed in many parts of 
d "Y country. For not long ſince, a conſiderable 
8 ITO 


I» 
er 4 
"3 
_ 
_—_ 
* 
RE - 


, poſſeſſed by a ſet of inhabitants, who, from 
dom ir principal ſettlement were called Pauliſts, 
5 almoſt independent of the crown of Por- 
nz al, to which it ſcarcely acknowledged more 
noun a nominal allegiance. Theſe Pauliſts are 
eng d to be deſcendants of thofe Portugueſe who 
„ aMMired from the northern part of Brazil, when 
11 vas invaded and poſſeſſed by the Dutch. As, 
f 8m the confuſion of the times, they were long 


end elected by their ſuperiors, and were obliged 


ou provide for their own ſecurity and defence, 
anc neceſſity of their affairs produced a kind of 


6) 


ö rernment amongſt them, which they found 
en theient for the confined manner of life to which 
ey were inured. And being thus habituated: 
their own regulations, they at length grew 
nd of their independency ; ſo that rejecting 
d deſpiſing the mandates of the court of Liſ- 
on, they were often engaged in a ſtate of down- 
ght rebellion; and the mountains ſurrounding 
err country, and the difhculty of clearing the. 
Ew paſlages that open into it, generally put it in 
aeir power to make their own terms before they 
G 2 
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ubmitted. But as gold was found to abounj8 . 
this country of the Pauliſts, the preſent king 
Portugal (during whoſe reign almoſt the wil 
diſcoveries I have mentioned were begun 
completed) thought it incumbent on him to 
duce this province, which now became of gr; 
conſequence, to the fame dependency and ove 
ence with the reſt of the country, which I M 
told he has at laſt, though with great difficulſlf 
happily effected. And the ſame motives whi 
induced his Majeſty to undertake the redudidf 
of the Pauliſts, has alſo occaſioned the chang 
I have mentioned to have taken place at the iſa 
of St Catharine's. For the governor of M 
Grande, of whom I have already ſpoken, afſul 
us that in the neighbourhood of this iſland thi 
were conſiderable rivers, which were found to 
extremely rich, and that this was the reaſon 19 * 
a garriſon, a military governor, and a new co 
was ſettled there. And as the harbour at thi 
Hand is by much the ſceureſt, and the moſt a 
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3 
pacious of any on that coaſt, it is not improbabꝭ 
if the riches of the neighbourhood anſwer thi. 
expectation, but it may oma in time the pri 
cipal ſettlement in Brazil, and the moſt conſide 
able port in all South-America. =_ 
Thus much I have thought neceſſary to ini: 


in relation to the preſent ſtate of Brazil, and 
the ifland of St Catharine's. For as this lai 
place has been generally recommended as ti: 
moſt eligible port for our cruiſers to refreſh 
whieh are bound to the South Seas, I believe i 
to be my duty to inſtruct my countrymen in the 
hitherto unexpected inconveniencies which 2, 
tend that place. And as the Brazilian gold and 
diamonds are ſubjects about which, from thei 
novelty, very few particulars have been hitherto 
publiſhed, I conceived this account I bag colled-M 
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of them would appear to the reader to be nei- 
| 5 nor 4 uſeleſs digreſſion. Theſe 
King ects being thus diſpatched, I ſhall now re- 
_ 1 to the ſeries of our own. proceedings. 

un yen we firſt arrived at St Catharine's, we 


n to e employed in refreſhing our ſick on ſhore, 
of gr ooding and watering the ſquadron, cleanſing 
\Y ſhips, and. examining and ſecuring our maſts 


— rigging, as I have already obſerved in the 
neui ET 5 ch At the ſame time Mr Anfon- 
lige directions that the ſhips companies ſhould. 
l upplied with freſh meat, and that they ſhould 
victualled with whole allowance of all the 
ids of proviſion. In conſequence of theſe or- 


- , we had freſh beef ſent on board us conti- 
mul ally for our daily expence,, and what was want - 
* to make up our allowance we received from. 


= victualler, the Anna pink, in order to pre- 
n e the proviſions on board our ſquadron entire 
our future ſervice. The ſeaſon of the year 
t ü wing each day leſs favourable for our paſſage. 
it nd ape Horn, Mr Anſon was very deſirous. 


ably leaving this place as ſoon. as poſſible; and we 
the ire at. firſt in hopes that our whole buſineſ;. 


uld be done, and we ſhould be in a readineſs. 
ſail in about a fortnight from our arrival; but: 
examining the Tryal's maſts, we, to our no 

all vexation, found inevitable employment for 
de 1 ice that time. For, on a ſurvey, it was found 


WS: the main-maſt was ſprung at the upper 
i" pulding, though it was thought capable of be- 
ſecured by a couple of fiſhes ; but the fore- 
eit was reported to be unfit for ſervice, and 
th rreupon the carpenters were ſent into the woods 
endeavour to find a ſtick proper for a fore-maſt; 
nat after a ſearch of four days, they. returned 
eußg ichout having been able to meet with any tree: 
. : for the purpoſe. This obliged them to come 
'R ER. 


» 
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to a ſecond conſultation about the old fore- mi 
when it was agreed to endeavour to ſecure it 
caſing it with three fiſhes z and in this work ii 
carpenters were employed till within a day 


two of our ſailing. In the mean time, the Co 3 


 mcdore, — it neceflary to have a clean wil 
fel on our arriva 


2 
Z 


'Tryal to be hove down, as this would not oc 


be 
.» 


Y 


ſion any loſs of time, but might be comple 
while the carpenters. were reſitting her mai 


1 
=: 
= 


- which was done on ſhore. 


in the South Seas, ordered i 


2 


On the 27th of December we diſcovered ai 
in the offing; and not knowing but ſhe might 
a Spantard, the eighteen oared boat was mann 
and armed, and ſent under the command of oli 
ſecond lieutenant, to examine her before ſhe wil 
rived within the protection of the forts. Sill 
proved to be a Portugueſe brigantine from I 
Grande: and though our officer, as it appear 
on inquiry, had behaved with the utmoſt civil 
to the maſter, and had refuſed to accept a cal 
which the maſter would have forced on him a 


preſent ; yet the governor took great offence i 


4 


our fending our boat, and talked of it m a hin 
ſtrain, as a violation of the peace ſubfiſting be 


tween the two crowns of Great Britain and Po | 
tugal. We at firſt imputed this ridiculous bl 


ſtering to no deeper a cauſe than Don Joſe's | 


opening letters, and particularly with an atten 
to take out of the veſſel by violence the very calf 
which we knew the had refuſed to receive as! 
preſent, (a circumſtance which we were ſatisf 
the governor was well acquainted with), we hat 
hence reaſon to ſuſpect that he purpoſely ſought 
this quarrel, and had more important motive 


for engaging in it, than the mere captious bias f b 


= 
4 
YZ 


ſolence; but as we found he proceeded fo far i 


to charge our officer with behaving rudely, an 
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his temper. What theſe motives were, it 
not ſo eaſy for us to determine at that time; 
as we afterwards found, by letters which felt 
>» our hands in the South Seas, that he had 
patched an expreſs to Buenos Ayres, where 
arro then lay, with an account of our ſqua- 
n's arrival at St Catharine's, together with 
moſt ample and circumſtantial intelligence of. 
force and condition, we thence conje&tured- 
t Don Joſe had raiſed this groundleſs clamour,, 
to prevent our viſiting the brigantine, when 
ſhould put to fea again, leſt we might there 
d proofs of his perfidious behaviour, and per- 
ps, at the ſame time, diſcover the fecret of his. 
uggling correſpondence with his neighbour- 
> governors, and the Spaniards at Buenos 
res. But to proceed: 
It was near a month before the Tryal was re» 
ted; for not only her lower maſts were defec- 
ſe, as hath. been already mentioned, but her 
ain top-maſt and foreyard were likewiſe decay- 
and rotten. While this work was carrying. 
, the other ſhips of the ſquadron fixed new 
anding rigging, and fet up a ſufficient number 
preventer ſhrouds to each maſt, to ſecure them 
the moſt effectual manner. And in order to 
WEnder the ſhips ſtiffer, and to enable them to carry 
ore ſail abroad, and to prevent their ſtraining their 
ir per works in hard gales of wind, each captain 
orders given him to ſtrike down ſome of 
Rc: — guns into the hold. Theſe precau- 
ons being complied with, and each ſhip having 
ken in as much wood and water as there was 
om for, the Tryal was at laſt completed, and 
e whole ſquadron was ready for the ſea: on 
rhich the tents on ſhore were ſtruck, and all 
e lick were received on board. And here we 
ad a melancholy proof how much the healthi= 
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neſs of this place had been over-rated by forma 
writers; for we found, that though the Cen 
rion alone had buried no leſs than twenty. eig 
men fince our arrival, yet the number of her if 
was, in the ſame interval, increaſed from eig 
to ninety-ſix. When our crews were embarkeM 
and every thing was prepared for our departur: 
the Commodore made a ſignal for all captain 
and delivered them their orders, containing 
ſucceſhve .places of rendezvous from hence if 
the coaſt of China; and then, on the next da 
being the 18th of January, the ſignal was ma 
for weighing, and the ſquadron put to ſea, 1: 
ving without regret this iſland of St Catharine 
where we had been fo extremely diſappointed uM 
our refreſhments, in our accommodations, ani 
in the humane and friendly offices which we hal 
been taught to expect in a place which hath bei 
ſo much celebrated for its hoſpitality, freedom 
and conveniency. 1 
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The run from St Catharine's to port 8 
Julian, with ſome account of that 
port, and of the country to the ſouth 
ward of the river of Plate. : 


. leaving St Catharine's, we left the laſt ami: 
 &L cable port we propoſed to touch at, and were 

now proceeding to an hoſtile, or at beſt a deſan 
and inhofpitable coaſt. And as we were to cx 
pect a more boiſterous climate to the ſouthward 
than any we had yet experienced, not only our 
danger of ſeparation would by this means be 
much greater than it had been hitherto, but 0: 
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raccidents of a more miſchievous nature were 
wiſe to be apprehended, and as much as poſ- 
e to be provided againſt. Mr Anſon, there- 
e, in appointing the various ſtations at which 
ſhips of the ſquadron were to rendezvous, 
1 conſidered that it was poſhble his own ſhip 
ht be diſabled from getting round Cape 
rn, or might be loſt, and had given proper 
ection, that even in that caſe the expedition 
duld not be abandoned. For the orders deli- 
ed to the captains the day before we failed 
m St Catharine's, were, that in cafe of ſepa- 
jon, which they were with the utmoſt care to 
deavour to avoid, the firſt place of rendez vous 
duld be the bay of port St Julian, deſcribing 
place from Sir John Narborough's account of 
there they were to ſupply themſelves with as 
ch ſalt as they could take in, both for their 
n uſe and for the uſe of the ſquadron; and if 
er a ſtay of ten days they were not joined by 
e Commodore, they were then to proceed 
rough Streights le Maire round Cape Horn in- 
the South Seas, where the next place of 
ndezvous was to be the iſland of Noſtra Senora 
| Socora, in the latitude of 45 ſouth, and 
Wn gitude from the Lizard 71“: 12' weſt. They 
ere tobring this ifland to bear E. N. E. and were to 
uiſe from five to twelve leagues diſtance from 

as long as their ſtore of wood and water 
ould permit, both which they were to expend 
With the utmoſt frugality : and when they were 
nder an abſolute neceſſity of a freſh ſupply, they 
ere to ſtand in and endeavour to find out an 
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I J choring place; and, in caſe they could not, 
\ur d the weather made it dangerous to ſupply 
be Peir ſhips by ſtanding off and on, they were 


. hen to make the beſt of their way to the iſland 
f Juan Fernandes, in the latitude of 339 : 37 
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ſouth. At this iſland, as ſoon as they had of 
cruited their wood and water, they were to en 
tinue cruiſing off the anchoring place for fifty. 
days; in which time, if they were not joined 
the Commodore, they might conclude that ſoff 
accident had befallen him, and they were fon 
with to put themſelves under the command of tif 
ſenior officer, who was to uſe his utmoſt end 
vours to annoy the enemy both by ſea and la 
With theſe views, their new Commodore was 
continue in thoſe ſeas as long as his provita 
laſted, or as long as they were recruited by wid 
he thould take from the enemy, reſerving ou 
a ſufficient quantity to carry him and the ſhi 
under his command to Macao, at the entrana 
of the river of Canton on the coaſt of Chin 
where, having ſupplied himſelf with a new ſto 
of proviſions, he was thence without delay, 
make the beſt of his way to England. Anda 
it was found impoſſible as yet to unload ow 
victualler, the Anna pink, the Commodore ga 
the maſter of her the ſame rendezvous and t 
ſame orders, to put himſelf under the comma 
of the remaining ſenior officer E 1 
Under theſe orders the ſquadron ſailed fron 
St Catharine's on Sunday the 18th of JanuirWl 
as hath been already mentioned in the prècedii 
chapter. The next day we had very ſqually we 
ther, attended with rain, lightning and thunder 
but it ſoon became fair again with light breeze 
and continued thus till Wedneſday evening, wha 
it blew freſh again; and increaſing all night, M 
eight the next morning it became a moſt violent 
ſtorm, and we had with it ſo thick a fog, that 
it was impoſſible to ſee at the diſtance of tw 
{ſhips length, ſo that the whole ſquadron diſappear 
ed. On this a ſignal was made by firing gu" 
ta bring to with the larboard tacks, the win 
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| then due eaſt. We ourſelves immediately 
ded the top-ſails, bunted the main-ſail, and 
to under a reefed mizen till noon, when the 
diſperſed, and weeſoon diſcovered all the 
os of the ſquadron except the Pearl, who did 
join us till near a month afterwards. Indeed 
Tryal ſloop was a great way to leeward, ha- 
g loſt her main-maſt in the ſquall, and having 
n obliged for fear of bilging to cut away the 
=. We therefore bore down with the ſquadron 
her relief, and the Glouceſter was ordered to 
e her in tow; for the weather did not entirely 
ate till the day after, and even then, a great 
ell continued from the eaſtward, in conſe- 
ence of the preceding ſtorm. 1 
After this accident, we ſtood to the ſouthward 
h little interruption; and here we experien- 
the ſame ſetting of the current which we had 
ſerved before our arrival at St Catharine's ; 
tis, we generally found ourſelves to the ſouth- 
rd of our reckoning, by about twenty miles 
Ich day. This deviation, with a little inequali- 
=, laſted till we had paſſed the latitude of the 
er of Plate ; and even then we diſcovered that 
Wc {ame current, however difficult to be accoun- 
for, did yet undoubtedly take place; for we 
re not ſatisfied in deducing it from the error 
| our reckoning, but we actually tried it more 
an once, when a calm made it practicable 
As ſoon as we had paſſed the latitude of the 
eer of Plate, we had ſoundings which continu- 
all along the coaſt of Patagonia. Theſe ſound- 
gs, when well aſcertained, being of great uſe 
determining the poſition of the ſhip, and we 
Raving tried them more frequently, and in great- 
& depths, and with more attention, than, I be- 
Neve, hath been done before us, I ſhall recite 


Nur obſervations as ſuccinctly as I can, referring 
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to the chart hercafter inſerted in the ninth ci, 
ter of this book, tor a general view of the whiff 
In the latitude of 36®: 52', we had ſixty fathi 
of water, with a bottom of fine black and wii 
ſand: from thence, to 39“: 55', we varied of 
depths from fifty to eighty fathom, though 
had conſtantly the ſame bottom as before; | 

tween the laſt mentioned latitude, and 430: 
we had only fine grey ſand, with the ſame va 
tion of depths, except that we once or twice | 
ſened our water to forty fathom. After this, 
continued in forty fathom for about half a degn 
having a bottom of coarſe ſand and broken ſſel 
at which time we were in fight of land, and! 
above ſeven leagues from it. As we edged fr 
the land we met with variety of ſoundings; f 
black ſand, then muddy, and ſoon after, roy 
ground with ſtones : but when we had increat 
our water to forty-eight fathom, we had a mu 

dy bottom to the latitude of 469 : 10'. Hen 
drawing towards the ſhore, we had firſt thirty. 

fathom and [till kept ſhoaling our water, till 
length we came into twelve fathom, having col 
ſtantly ſmall ſtones and pebbles at the bottongili 

Part of this time we had a view of Cape Blau 
which lies in about the latitude of 479 : 105, an 
longitude weſt from London 699. This is til 
molt remarkable land upon the coaſt : two veil 
exact views of it are exhibited in the third pla 
where (6) repreſents the cape itſelf : th 
draughts will fully enable future voyagers to ul 
ſtinguiſh it. Steering from hence S. by E. neal 

ly, we in a run of about thirty leagues deepen 
our water to fifty fathom, without once altering 
the bottom; and then drawing towards the ſho 

with a S. W. courſe, varying rather to the well 
ward, we had conſtantly a ſandy bottom, till ou 
coming into thirty fathom, where we had a2 
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th ch; 4 ht of land, diſtant from us about eight leagues, 


1 


he g in the latitude of 48? : 31. We made this 
fath on the 17th of February; and at five that 
nd noon we came to an anchor, having the 


e ſoundings as before in the latitude of 489: 


1 "CE oy” 
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the ſouthermoſt land then in view bearin 

re; £ 5. W. the northermoſt. 4 E. a ſmall iſland N. 
o: and the weſtermoſt hummock W. S. W. In 
e n tation we found the tide to ſet 8. by W.; 
ice l 4 | weighing again-at five the-next morning, we 
his, ; hour afterwards diſcovered a ſail, upon which 
depre 1 Severn and Gloucefter were both directed to 
hehe chace ; but we ſoon perceived it to be the 
nd rl, which ſeparated from us a few days after 
d left St Catharine's, and on this we made a 
83 f 1 nal for the Severn to rejoin the ſquadron, 
roving the Glouceſter alone in the purſuit. And 
creal 1 7 we were ſurpriſed to ſee, that on the Glou- 
mu ter's approach, the people on board the Pearl 
He ne reaſed their fail, and ſtood from her: how- 
irty r, the Glouceſter came up with them, but 


nd them with their hammocks in their net- 
gs, and every thing ready for an engagement. 
otto two in the afternoon the Pearl joined us, and 
landing up under our ſtern, Lieutenant Salt haled 

= Commodore, and acquainted him that Cap- 
is n Kidd died on the 31ſt of January. He like- 


ve ſe informed us, that he had ſeen five large ſhips 
plage roth inſtant, which he, for ſome time, ima- 
the ed to be our ſquadron : ſo that he ſuffered the 


rmanding ſhip, which wore a red broad pen- 
neufnt, exactly reſembling that of the Commodore, 
the main top-maſt head, to come within gun- 
ot of him before he diſcovered his miſtake: 
Wt then finding it not to be the Centurion, he 
ed cloſe upon the wind, and crouded from 
Moußg em with all his ſail, and ſtanding croſs a rip- 
Tz where they heſitated to follow him, he 
Vo. I. | H 
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happily eſcaped. He made them to be five wi 
niſh men of war, one of them exceedingly i 
the Glouceſter, which was the occaſion of 
apprehenſions when the Glouceſter chaſed 1M 
By their appearance, he thought they coniii 
e ſhips of ſeventy guns, two of fifty, M 
one of forty guns. It ſeems the whole ſquauif 
continued in chaſe of him all that day; bu 
night, finding they could not get near him, i 
gave over the chace, and direkted their cout 
the ſouth ward. +: * 
Had it not been for the neceſſity we were of 
der of refitting the Tryal, this piece of int 
gence would have prevented our making any 
at St Julian; but as it was impoſſible for 1M 
loop to proceed round the cape in her pre 
condition, ſome ſtay there was inevitable ; M 
therefore, the ſame evening, we came to an 
chor again in twenty-five fathom water, the 
tom a mixture of mud and ſand, and the lM 
hummock bearing 8. W. by W. And, well 
ing at nine in the morning, we ſent the two cul 
ters belonging to the Centurion and Severi 
ſhore, to diſcover the harbour of St ju 
while the ſhips kept ſtanding along the col 
about the diſtance of a league from the la 
At ſix of clock we anchored in the bay of St] : 
lian, in nineteen fathom, the bottom mul 
ground with ſand, the northermoſt land in il 
bearing N. and by E. the ſouthermoſt S. 3M 
and the high hummock, to which Sir John W 
borough formerly gave the name of Wool 
Mount, W. 8. W. Soon after, the cutter 
turned on board, having diſcovered the harboy 
which did not appear to us in our ſituation, 
northermoſt point ſhutting in upon the ſoutil 
moſt, and in appearance cloſing the entrav 
Jo facilitate the knowledge of this coaſt to ful 
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gators, there are two views in the fourth 


150 ffth plates; the firſt of the land of Patago- 
ed co the northward of port St Julian, where 
2 is Wood's Mount, and the bay of St Julian 
ft I round the point (c). The ſecond view is of 
— f bay itſelf; and here again (mw) is Wood's 


nt, (a) is cape St Julian, and (6) the port, 
iver's mouth. | 2. 

zeing come to an anchor in this bay of St Ju- 
„ principally with a view of refitting the 
fal, the carpenters were immediately employ- 
in that buſineſs, and continued ſo during 
whole ſtay at the place. The Tryal's main- 
ſt having been carried away about twelve feet 
ow the cap, they (contrived to make the re- 
ining part of the maſt ſerve again; and the 
ager was ordered to ſupply her with a ſpare 
in top-maſt, which the carpenters con- 
ted into a new fore-maſt. And I cannot 
p obſerving, that this accident to the Tryal's 
ſt, which gave us ſo much uneaſineſs at that 
e, on account of the delay it occaſioned, was, 
all probability, the means of preſerving the 
op, and all her crew. For before this, her 
ſts, how well ſoever proportioned to a better 
mate, were much too lofty for theſe high 
thern latitudes : ſo that, had they weathered 
preceding ſtorm, it would have been impoſ- 
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5 f ple for them to have ſtood againſt thoſe ſeas 
N d tempeſts we afterwards encountered in paſ- 
7 g round Cape Horn; and the loſs of maſts in 


at boiſterous climate, would ſcarcely have been 
tended with leſs than the loſs of the veſſel, 
d of every man on board her; ſince it would 


* ave been impracticable for the other ſhips to have 
, een them any relief, during the continuance of 
5 Woe impetuous ſtorms. FI 


Whilſt we ſtaid at this place, the Commodore 
LO i 2 | 


— 
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appointed the honourable Captain Murray to fl 
ceed to the Pearl, and Captain Cheap to t 
Wager 3 and he-promoted Mr Charles Saunde: 
his firſt lieutenant, to the command of the In 
ſloop. But Captain Saunders lying dangeroul 
ill of a fever on board the Centurion, and it he. 
ing the opinion of the ſurgeons, that the n. 
moving him on board his own ſhip, in his pr. 
fent condition, might tend to the hazard of hy 
life; Mr Anſon gave an order to Mr Saumare, 
firſt lieutenant. A, the Centurion, to act as m. 
ſter and commander of the Tryal during the il, 
neſs of Captain Saunders. | 

Here the Commodore too, in order to eaſe the 
expedition of all unneceſſary expence, held a fu. 
ther conſultation with his captains, about un 
loading and diſcharging the Anna Pink; bu 
they repreſented to him, that they were ſo fa 
from being in a condition of taking any part u 
her loading on board, that they had ſtill gra 

uantities of proviſions in the way of their gun 
between decks, and that their ſhips were with 
ſo very deep, that they were not fit for action 
without being cleared. This put the Comme 
dore under a neceſſity of retaining the Pink i 
the ſervice; and as it was apprehended we ſhould 
certainly meet with the Spanith ſquadron in pal 
ing the Cape, Mr Anſon thought it adviſeabe 
to give orders to the Captains,, to put all ther 
proviſions, which were in the way of their gun 
on board the Anna Pink, and to remount ſuciF 
of their guns as had formerly, for the eaſe d 
their ſhips, been ordered into the hold. 

This bay of St Julian, where. we are now a 
anchor, being a convenient rendezvous, in cal 
of ſeparation, for all cruifers bound to the ſoutls 
ward, and the whale coaſt of Patagonia, from 
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e river of Plate to the ſtreights of Magellan, 
ing nearly parallel to their uſual route, a ſhort 
count of the ſingularity of this country, with. 
particular deſcription of port St Julian, may 
chaps be neither unacceptable to the curious, 
or unworthy the attention of future navigators, 
ſome of them, by unforeſeen accidents, may 
obliged to run in with the land, and to make 
me ſtay on this coaſt ; in which caſe the know,, 
ge of the country, its produce and inhabitants- 
nnot but be of the utmoſt conſequence to- 
em , 

To begin then with the tract of counery uſual- 
ſtiled Patagonia. This is the name often gi- 
n to the ſouthermoſt part of South America, 
hich is unpoſſeſſed by the Spaniards, extend- 
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un. ds 
bug from their ſettlements to the ſtreights of Ma- 
o fu llan. This country on the eaſt fide; is ex- 
rt ofFemely remarkable for a peculiarity not to be 


Wrallelled in any other known part of the globe: 
r though the whole territory, to the northward 
the river of Plate, is full of wood, and ſtored. 
With immenſe quantities of large timber-trees; 
t to the ſouthward of the river, no trees of a- 
kind are to be met with, except a few peach- 
Nees, firſt planted and cultivated by the Spa- 
2c ds in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres : ſo- 
Pat, on the whole eaſtern coaſt of Patagonia, 
Wtending near four hundred leagues in length, 
d reaching as far back as any diſcoveries have 


vn, 
ſuch|FE't been made, no other wood has been found 
e an 2 few inſignificant ſhrubs. Sir John Nar- 


Prough, in particular, who was ſent out by 
Wing Charles II. expreſsly to examine this coun- 
V, and the ſtreights of Magellan, and who, in 
urſuance of his orders; wintered upon this coaſt, 
port St Julian, and port Deſire, in the year 
072: Sir John Narborough, I ſay, tells us: 


rom 


*” 
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that he never ſaw a ſtick of wood in the corn 
Hage enough to make the handle of an batch 
But though the country be ſo deſtitute of voi 
it abounds with paſture. For the land appli 
in general to be made up of downs of a i 
dry, gravelly foil ; and produces great quanti 
of long coarſe graſs, which grows in turfs, uM 

terſperſed with large barren ſpots of gravel Wi 
tween them. This graſs, in many places, ce 
immenſe herds of cattle : for the Spaniards M 
Buenos Ayres having, ſoorr after their firit (if 
tling there, brought over a few black cattle (radii 
Europe, they have thriven prodigiouſly by til 
plenty of herbage which they every where nll 
with: and are now increaſed to that degree, a 
are extended ſo far into different parts of PA 
gonia, that they are not conſidered as pri en 
property, but many thouſands, at a time, a 
ſlaughtered every year by the hunters, only {ll 
their hides and tallow. The manner of kill 
theſe cattle being a practice peculiar to that paiiiiite 
of the world, merits a more circumſtantial d 
ſcription. The hunters employed on this oc 
ſion, being all of them mounted on horſebai 
(and both the Spaniards and Indians, in thai 
part of the world, are uſually moſt excel 
horſemen), they arm themſelves with a kind o 
ſpear, which at its end, inſtead of a blade fi 
ed in the ſame line with the wood, in tl 
uſual manner, has its blade fixed acroſs : vi 
this inſtrument they ride at a beaſt, a 
ſurround him, when the hunter that con 
behind him hamſtrings him: and as, ai 
this operation, the beaſt ſoon tumbles, with 
being able to raiſe himſelf again, they leave ll 
on the ground, and purſue others, whom ti 
' ſerve in the ſame manner. Sometimes there! 
a ſecond party who attend the hunters, to f 
the cattle as they fall. But it is ſaid that, at, 
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times, the hunters chuſe to let them lan- 
WW in torment till the next day, from an opi- 
wool: that the anguiſh which: the animal in the. 
In time endures, may burſt the lymphatics. 
A thereby facilitate the ſeparation of the ſkin. 
n the carcaſe: and though their prieſts have 
gay condemned this moſt barbarous practice, 
bare gone ſo far, if my memory does not 
me, as to excommunicate thoſe who follow 
yet all their efforts to put an entire ſtop to it 
e hitherto proved ineffectual. 
eides the numbers of cattle which are every 
WW: laughtered for their hides and tallow, in 
WE manner already deſcribed, it is often neceſ- 
for the uſes of agriculture, and for other 
Wrpoſes, to take them alive without wounding 
em: this is performed with a moſt wonderful, 
d almoſt incredible dexterity, and principally 
che uſe of a machine which the Englifh, who. 
lla ve reſided at Buenos Ayres, generally denomi- 
te a laſh. It is made of a thong of ſeveral fa- 
ems in length, and very ſtrong, with a run- 
Ing nooſe at one end of it: this the hunters 
bo, in this caſe, are alſo mounted on horſeback) 
ke in their right hands, it being firſt properly 
iled up, and having its end oppefite to the 
oſe faſtened to the faddle; and thus prepared 
ey ride at a herd of cattle. When they arrive 
Within a certain diſtance of a beaſt, they throw 
cir thong at him with ſuch exactneſs, that 
ey never fail of fixing the nooſe about his 
om orns. The beaſt, when he finds himſelf en- 
ngled, generally runs; but the horſe being, 
cr, attends him, and prevents the thong 
om being too much ſtrained, till a ſecond hun- 
er, who follows the game, throws another nooſe 
bout one of its hind legs; and this being done, 
Poth horſes (for they are trained to this practice) 
aſtantly turn different ways, in order to ſtrain 
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the two thongs in contrary directions, on wia 
the beaſt, by their oppoſite pulls, is preſcnth | 
overthrown, and then the horſes ſtop, keepin 
the thong till; upon the ſtretch : being thu 
on the ground, and incapable of reſiſtance, u 
he is extended between the two horſes), the hu. 
ters alight, and ſecure him in ſuch a manne, Wi 
that they afterwards eaſily convey him to what : | 
ever place they pleaſe. They in like mann 
nooſe horſes, and as it is ſaid, even tygers; a 
however ſtrange this laſt circumſtance may a 
pear, there are not wanting perſons of crete. 
who aſſert it. Indeed it muſt - be owned, tha 
the addreſs both of the Spaniards and Indian; 
in that part of the world, in the uſe of this lah 1 
or nooſe, and the certainty with which ther. 
throw it, and fix it on any intended part oi 
the beaſt, at a conſiderable diſtance, are matten 
only to be believed from the repeated and con. 
current teſtimony of all who have frequented 
that country, and might reaſonably be queſtion- 
ed, did it rely on a ſingle report, or had it been 
ever contradicted or denied by any one who hal 
reſided at Buenos Ayres, SET ENE 5 
The cattle which are killed in the manner 
have already obſerved, are ſlaughtered. only fo 
their hides and tallow, to which ſometimes ar 
added their tongues ; but the reſt of their feb 
is left to putrify, or to be devoured by the birds 
and wild beaſts. The greateſt part of this 
carrion falls to the ſhare of the wild dogs, of which 
there are immenſe numbers to be found in that s 
country. 8 8155 „ 
Theſe are ſuppoſed to have been originally pro- Men 
duced by Spaniſh dogs from Buenos Ayres, who, 
allured by the great quantity of carrion, and the ere 
facility they had by that means of ſubſiſting, leſt MI 
their maſters, and ran wild amongſt the cattle; 
' for they are plainly. of the breed of the European 
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rho: an animal not originally found in Ameri- 
ſent But though-thoſe dogs are ſaid to be ſome: 


Wouſands in a company, they ' hitherto neither 
riniſh nor prevent the increaſe of the cattle, 
WS: daring to attack the herds, by reaſo. of the 


h Wmbers which conſtantly feed together; but 
nner ntenting themſelves with the carrion left them 
h. the hunters, and perhaps now and then with 


ew ſtragglers, who by accidents are ſeparated: 
m the main body they belong to. 

W Beſides the wild cattle which have fpread 
Wcmſclves in ſuch vaſt herds from Buenos Ayres: 
wards the ſouthward, the ſame country is in 
e manner furniſhed with horſes. Theſe 
o were firſt. brought from Spain, and are alſo: 
WW odigiouſly increaſed, and run wild to a much 
Weater diſtance than the black cattle : and though 
Wany of them are excellent, yet their number 
Wakes them of very little value, the beſt. of them 


utel ing often ſold in the neighbouring ſettlements, 
on: Where money is plenty, and commedities very 
been rar, for not more than a dollar a-piece. It is 


t as yet certain how far to the ſouthward theſe 
rds of wild cattle and horſes have extendedi 
emſelves; but there is ſome reaſon to conjecture, 
Wat ſtragglers of both kinds are to be met with 
ry near the ſtreights of Magellan; and they 
ill in time, doubtleſs, fill all the ſouthern part 
W this continent with their breed, which cannot 

il of proving of conſiderable advantage to ſuch: 
ps as may touch upon the coaſt; for the hor- 
$5 themſelves are ſaid to be very good eating, 
Id as ſuch are preferred by ſome of the Indians, 


ro- en before the black cattle. But whatever: 
ho, Menty of fleſh, proviſions may be hereafter found 
* Pre, there is one material refreſhment which 
E 


is eaſtern ſide of Patagonia ſeems to be very de- 
ive in, and that is freſh, water: for the land. 
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being generally of a nitrous and ſaline natuſ 
the ponds and ſtreams are frequently brach 


However, as good water has been found thei | 
though in ſmall quantities, it is not improbaliMF® 
but on a further ſearch, this inconvenience nr 
be removed. bv ; . i n1 
Jo the account already given, J muſt add, thy [ We 
there are in all parts of this country a good nud. 
ber of vicunnos, or Peruvian ſheep; but the dia 
by reaſon of their ſhyneſs and ſwiftneſs, are lil cel 
ed with difficulty. On the eaſtern coaſt e! 
there are found immenſe quantities of ſeals, e 
a vaſt variety of ſea-fowl, amongſt which Nan 
moſt remarkable are the penguins : they are nd 
ſize and ſhape like a gooſe, but, inſtead ii eſe 
wings, they have ſhort ſtumps like fins, whid 4 s | 
are of no uſe to them except in the water; tha? - 
bills are narrow, like that of an albitroſs, . 
they ſtand and walk in an erect poſture. F] 
this, and their white bellies, Sir John Nai” 
rough has whimſically likened them to little ch 10 
dren ſtanding up in white aprons. : 4 
The inhabitants of this eaſtern coaſt (to whic 

J have all along hitherto confined my relation c 
appear to be but few, and have rarely been ſi.” 
more than two or three at a time, by any ſh * 
that have touched here. We, during our ul 1 
at the port of St Julian, ſaw none. Howerrll © 
towards Buenos Ayres they are ſufficiently li <* 
merous, and oftentimes very troubleſome to tl © 
Spaniards ; but there the greater bteadth a " 
variety of the country, and a milder climat ® 
yield them a better protection; for, in tt 1 
place, the continent is between three and fo f 
hundred leagues in breadth; whereas at pn 
St Julian it is little more than a hundred; WK" 
that I conceive, the ſame Indians who freque! 10 


the weſtern coaſt of Patagonia, and the ftreigi 


ol 
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Magellan, often ramble to this ſide. As the 


* lians near Buenos Ayres exceed theſe ſouth- 
the Indians in number, ſo they greatly ſurpaſs 
„% in activity and ſpirit, and ſeem in their 


aners to be nearly allied to thoſe gallant Chi- 
n Indians, who have long ſet the whole Spaniſh 
weratdefiance,have often ravaged their country, 
d remain to this hour independent. For the 
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the dians about Buenos Ayres have learned to be 
- icellent horſemen, and are extremely expert in 
e management of all cutting weapons, though 
„u orant of the uſe of fire-arms, which the 
* aniards are very ſolicitous to keep out of their 
re nds. And of the vigour and reſolution of 
ad eſe Indians, the behaviour of Orellana and 
** followers, whom we have formerly mention- 


ſpoſed to aim at the utter ſubverſion of the 
paniſh power in America, no means ſeem 
ore probable to effect it, than due encourage- 
ent and aſſiſtance given to thoſe Indians, and 


joſe of Chili. | 
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id Thus much may ſuffice in relation to the eaſt- 
atial In coaſt of Patagonia: the weſtern coaſt is of 
\ fed ſs extent; and, by reaſon of the Andes which 
bart it, and ſtreach quite down to the water, is 
a” very rocky and dangerous ſhore. However, 


cr chall be hereafter neceſſitated to make further 
ention of it, and therefore ſhall not enlarge 


t Julian, the general form of which may be 
Wonceived from the ſketch in the 6th plate. 
Put it muſt be remembered, that the bar, which 
there marked at the entrance, is often ſhifting, 


p00 
45 nd has many holes in it. The tide flows here 
quem and 8. and at full and change riſes four fa- 


om, 9 K 


, is a memorable inſtance. Indeed, were we 


|. 
| 
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ereon at this time, but ſhall conclude this ac- 
unt with 'a'ſhort deſcription of the harbour of 
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We on our firſt arrival here ſent an officer 
ſhore to the Salt-pond, marked (D) in the ply 
in order to procure A falt for they 
of the ſquadron, Sir John Narborough having d 
ſerved, when he was here, that the ſalt pro 
oed in that place was very white and good, ui 
that ot ang 19) reg was enough of it to fill 
thouſand ſhips; but our officer returned with a ni 
ple Which was very bad, and he told us, that 
ven of this there was but little to be got; I lM 
poſe the weather had been more rainy than oi 
dinary, and had deſtroyed it. To give the reli 
er a better idea of this port, and of the adjacu 
country, to which the whole coaft I have «if 
ſcribed bears a great reſemblance, I have inſeſ 
ed two very acourate views, (which may be (ii 
in the 7th and'8th-plates): one of them rep 
ſenting the appearance of the country, whe 
looking up the river: the other being a view 
ken from the ſame ſpot; but the obſerver is nol 
ſuppoſed to turn round, oppoſite to his former i 
tuation, and conſequently this is a repreſentation 
of the appearance of the country down the ri 

betwixt the ſtation of the'obſerver and the river 
mouth, | 95 | : 
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Departure from the bay of St Julian, an 
the paſſage from thence to Streigh 


T HE Tryal being nearly refitted, wid 
1 was our principal occupation at this bay 
St Julian, and the ſole occaſion of our ſtay, t 
Commodore thought it neceſſary, as we weiß 
now directly bound for the South Seas, and il 
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Wc coy's coaſts, to fix the plan of his firſt opera- 
Ins: and therefore, on the 24th of February, 
enal was made for all captains, and a council 

WW war was held on board the Centurion, at 


— ich were preſent the Honourable Edward 
d, gg, Gaptain Matthew Mitchell, the Honour- 
fie George Murray, Captain David Cheap, to- 


ther with Colonel Mordaunt Chracherode, 
W nmander of the land-forces. At this council 
Sr Anſon propoſed, that their firſt attempt, af- 

their arrival in the South Seas, ſhould be the 
tack of the town and harbour of Baldivia, the 


Jjacen Wincipal frontier of the diſtrict of Chili; Mr 
ve E Inſon informing them, at the ſame time, that 
inſen was an article contained in his Majeſty's in- 
e n fuctions to him, to endeavour to ſecure ſome 


rt in the South Seas, where the ſhips of the 
adron might be careened and refitted. To 
Wis propoſition made by the Commodore the 
Wuncil unanimouſly and readily agreed: and, in 
Wnſcquence of this reſolution, new inſtructions 
u ere given to the captains of the ſquadron, by 
Which, though they were ſtill directed, in je | 
ſeparation, to make the beſt of their way to 
: e iſland of Nueſtra Senora del Socoro, yet, 
Potwithſtanding the orders they had formerly 
een them at St Catharine's), they were to 
WW uiſc off that iſland only ten days; from whence, 
not joined by the Commodore, they were to 


ry oceed, and cruiſe off the harbour of Baldivia, 
gu king the land between the latitudes of 402 


d 40% 30% and taking care to keep to the 
Puthward of the port; and if in fourteen days 
ey were not joined by the reſt of the ſquadron, 
ey were then to quit this ſtation, and to di- 
ct their courſe to the iſland of Juan Fernandes, 
ter which 'they were to regulate their further 
Von by their former orders. The ſame 
OL, I. 1 
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directions were alſo given to the maſter of i 
Anna Pink, who was not to fail in anſwer, 
the ſignals made by any ſhip of the ſquadal 
and was to be very careful to deſtroy. his papa 
and orders, if he ſhould be fo unfortunate ag 1 
fall into the hands of the enemy. And as if 
ſeparation of the ſquadron might prove of theulf 
molt prejudice to his Majeſty's ſervice, each cy 
tain was ordered to give it in charge to the wi 
ſpective officers of the watch, not to keep th 
thip at a greater diſtance from the Centulf 
than two miles, as they would anſwer it at ti 
peril; and it any captain ſhould find his ſhip «if 
yond the diſtance ſpecified, he was to acquani 
the Commodore with the name of the off 
"who had thus neglected his duty. 1 
Theſe neceflary regulations being eſtabliſh 
and the Tryal floop completed, the ſquad 
weighed on Friday the 27th of February, at wc 
ven in the morning, and ſtood to the fea : tie 
Glouceſter indeed found a difficulty in purcil 
fing her anchor, and was left a conſiderable will 
ga - ſtern, ſo that in the night we fired ſever 
guns as a ſignal to her captain to make fail ; bl 
he did not come up to us till the next mornin 
when we found, that they had been obliged ll 
cut their cable, and leave their beſt. bower behingi 
them. At ten in the morning, the day alt 
our departure, Wood's Mount, the high land 
ver St Julian, bore from us N. by W. diſtal 
ten leagues, and we had fifty-two fathom « 
water. And now ftanding to the ſouthwan 
we had great expectation of falling in with! 
zarro's ſquadron ; for during our ſtay at port? 
Julian, there had generally been hard gales 
tween the W. N. W. and 8. W. ſo: that we 
reaſon to conclude the Spaniards had gained 
ground upon us in that interval. Indeed it vi 
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proſpect of meeting with them that had oc- 
ſoned our Commodore to be ſo very ſolicitous 
prevent the ſeparation of our ſhips: for, had 
> been r upon getting round Cape 


tn in the ſhorteſt time, the propereſt method 
as Hr this purpoſe would have been, to have order- 
then each ſhip to have made the beſt of her way 
che the rendezvous, without waiting for the reſt. 


From our departure from St Julian, to the 
Wh of March, we had little wind, with thick 

ay weather, and fome rain, and our ſound- 
cs were generally from forty to fifty fathom, 
With a bottom of black and grey ſand, ſometimes 


termixed with pebble ſtones. On the 4th of 


rch we were in ſight, of Cape Virgin Mary, 
Wd not more than fix or ſeven leagues diſtant 
om it. This cape is the northern boundary 
the entrance of the ſtreights of Mageilan ; it 
Wes in the latitude of 529: 217 ſouth, and longi- 
Wide from London, 71“: 44“ weſt, and ſeems to 
ea low flat land ending in a point. And for a 
irection to ſuch ſhips as may, by particular rea- 

ns, be induced hereafter to paſs through thoſe 
; bif@reights into the South Seas, there is in the 
ninth plate, a very accurate draught of its appear- 


I cape our depth of water was from thirty-hve 
oe forty-eight: fathom. The afternoon of this 
ay was very bright and elear, with ſmall breezes 
wind, inclinable to a calm, and moit of the 
aptains took the opportunity of this favourable 
eather to pay a viſit to the Commodore; but 
vhile they were in, company together, they 
ere all greatly alarmed by a ſudden flame 
hich burſt out on board the Glouceſter, and 
| hich was ſucceeded by a cloud of ſmoke. How- 
er, they were ſoon relieved from their appre- 
w{Wbenfions, by receiving information, that che blaſt 
11 


ce, whete (a) repreſents the cape itſelf. Off 
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was occafioned by a ſpark of fire from the for, 
lighting on ſome gun-powder and other cow, 
buſtibles, which an officer on board was prepari 
for uſe, in caſe we ſhould fall in with the Spanij 
fleet, and that it had been extinguiſh 
without any damage to the ſhip.  _ 
We here found what was conſtantly veriſie 


by all our obſervations in theſe high Jatitudey 


that fair weather was always of an exceeding 
ſhort duration, and that when it was remarkabj 
fine, it was a certain preſage of a ſucceeding 
ſtorm; for the calm and ſunthine of our after. 
noon ended in a moſt turbulent night, the win 
freſhning from the 8. W. as the night came on 
and increaſing its violence continually til} nine 
in the morning the next day, when it blew 6 
hard that we were obliged to bring to with the 
ſquadron, and to continue under a reefed mizen 
ti] eleven at night, having in that time, from 
forty-three to fifty-ſeven fathom water, with 
black fand and gravel; and by an obſervation ve 
had at noon, we concluded a current had ſet us 
twelve miles to the fouthward of our reckoning. 
Towards midnight, the wind abating;' we made 
ſail again, and ſteering ſouth, we diſcovered in 
the morning for the firſt time, the land called 
Terra del Fuego, ſtretching from the S. by W. 
to the S. E. 2 E. This indeed afforded us but 


a very uncomfortable proſpect, it appearing oi 


a ſtupenduous height, covered every where with 
ſnow. And though the drearineſs of this ſcene 
can be but imperfectly repreſented by any draw 
ing, yet the tenth plate contains ſo exact a deline 
ation of the form of the country, that it may 
greatly aſſiſt the reader in ſraming ſome idea of 
this uncouth and rugged coaſt. In'this drawing 
(a) is the opening of Streights Le Maire, (6) 
Cape St Diego, (1) (2) (3) the three hills called 
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e three brothers, and (4) Montegorda, an high- 


- 
E 


com d which lies up in- the country, and appears 
arinhſcr the three brothers. We ſteered along this 
anih ore all day, having ſoundings from forty to 
uiſhe/ ry fathom, with ſtones and (gravel. And as 
intended to paſs. through Streights Le Maire 
rife rt day, we lay to at night, that we might not 
udes erſhoot them, and took this opportunity to 
edi epare ourſelves for the tempeſtuous climate 
kaby e were ſoon to be engaged in; with which 
eding ew we employed ourſelves good part of the 
iften ght in bending an entire new ſuit of fails ta 


e yards. At four the next morning, being 
We 7th of March, we made fail, and at eight 
withe land; and ſoon after, we began to open 
ze ſtreights, at which time Cape St James bore 
om us E. S. E. Cape St Vincent S. E. 4 E. the 
ziddlemoſt of the three brothers 8. and by W. 
lontegorda S. and Cape St Bartholomew, which 


from 

with WS the ſouthermoſt point of Staten- land, E. S. E. 
ehe appearance of the ſtreights in this ſituation, 
t u repreſented in the eleventh plate, where (a) is. 


art of Staten-land, (6) Cape St Bartholomew, 
) part of Terra del Fuego, (4) port Maurice, 
Ind (e) ſuppoſed to be Valentine's bay, or the 


lied Way of Good-ſucceſs. And here I mult obſerve, 
W. u though Frezier has given us a very correct 
but roſpect of the part of Terra del Fuego which 
ol orders on the ſtreights, yet he has omitted that 
vith f Staten-land which forms the oppoſite ſhore : 


ence, we found it difficult to determine exactly 
P'icre_the ſtreights lay, till they began to open 


ne · o our view; and for want of this, if we had 
nay ¶ Rot happened to have coaſted a conſiderable way 
of long ihore, we might have miſled. the ſtreights, 
ing nd have got to the eaſtward of Staten-land beſore 
e knew it. This is an accident that has hap- 


ened to many ſhips, particular, as Frezier 


13 


in a moſt aſtoniſhmg manner; and the hill 
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mentions, to the Incarnation and Concord, 
intending to paſs throngh Streights Le Mi 
were deceived by three hills on Staten-land | 
the three brothers, and ſome creeks' reſembilf 
thoſe of Terra del Fuego, and thereby over 
the ſtretghts. To prevent theſe aceidents 
the future, there is inſerted the weſt preſped 
Staten-land, where (a) is Cape St Diego, 
Terra del Fuego, (5) Cape St Bartholomew 
Staten-land. This drawing wilt hereafter u 
der it impoſſible for any ſhips to be deceived 
the manner above mentioned, or to find any d 
ficulty in diſtinguifhing the points of land 
which the ſtreights are formed. — 

And on occaſion of this proſpect of Staa 
land here inferted, I cannot but ' remark, thy 
though Terra del Fuego had an aſpect extremd 
barren and deſolate, yet this iſtand of State 
land far ſurpaſſes it in the wildnefs and hom 
of its appearance, it feeming to be entirely con 
poſed of inacceſſible rocks, without the lei 
mixture of earth or mold between them. Thek 
rocks terminate in « vaſt number of ragged pot 
which ſpire up to a prodigious height, and all at 
of them covered with everlaſting ſnow ; tit 
points themſelves are, on every fide, furroun6 
ed with frightful precipices, and often over-han 


which bear them are generally ſeparated fron 
each other by narrow clefts, which appear 281 
the country had been frequently rent by earth 
quakes : for theſe chaſms are nearly perpendici 
lar, and extend through the ſubſtance of tht 
main rocks, almoſt to their very bottoms : f. 
that nothing can be imagined more favage ant 
gloomy, than the whole aſpe& of this coalt. 
c ET LIC 
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have above mentiqned, that on the 7th of | 
e M rch, in the morning, we opened Streights 


and Maire, and ſoon after, or about ten o'clock, | | 
ſembli Pearl and the Tryal being ordered to keep a- 4 
over d of the ſquadron, we entered them with a 
ents WW weather and-a briſk' gale, and were hurried g 


ough, by the rapidity of the tide, in about 
121 — they are between ſeven and 
mer ht leagues in length. As theſe ſtreights are | 
een eſteemed to be the boundary between the: _ 
iveti lantie and Pacific oceans, and as we preſumed | | 
my d had nothing before us, from hence, but an 
en ſea; till we arrived on thoſe opulent coaſts, 
ere all our hopes and wiſhes centered, we 
ud not help perfuading ourſelves, that the 
a teſt difficulty of our voyage was now at an 
d, and that our moſt ſanguine dreams were 
don the point of being realized; and hence we WE. 
dulged our [imaginations in thoſe romantic We 
 confhemes which the fancied poſſeſſion of the Chili- YH 


leaf gold and Peruvian filver might be conceived 
Theiß inſpire. Theſe joyous ideas were conſiderabl 


ightened by the brightneſs of the ſky,. and ſe- 
nity of the weather, which was indeed moſt 


tei markably- pleafing ; for though the winter was 
unadw advancing apace, yet the morning of. this s | 
han, in its brilliancy and mildneſs, gave place to 1 
hig ene we had ſeen ſince our departure from Eng- =. 


nd. Thus animated by theſe flattering deluſions, 
e paſſed thoſe memorable ſtreights, ignorant of 
e dreadful calamities which were then impend- 
g; and juſt ready to break upon us; ignorant of 
at the time drew near when the ſquadron A 
ould be ſeparated never to unite again; and that 1 
his day of our paſſage was the laſt chearful day 
hat the rene part of us would ever live to 


njoy. e 
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From Streights Le Maire, to Cape Nel 


NE had ſcarcely reached therſouthern ext 
VVmity of the Streights Le Maire, when g 
flattering hopes were inſtantly Joſt in the x 
prehenſions of immediate deſtruction: for | 
fore the ſternmoſt ſhips of thegſquadron wer 
dear: of the ſtreights, the ſerenity | of. the { 
was ſuddenly obſcured, and we obferved all tw 
preſages of an impending ſtorm; and - preſent 
the wind ſhiſted to the fouthward, and blewi 
fuch violent ſqualls, that we were obliged ! 
hand our top-ſails, and reef our main-ſail ; whili 
the tide too, which had hitherto favoured. us, i 
once turned ſuriouſſy againſt us, and drove us 
the eaſtward with prodigious: rapidity, fo tu 
we were in great anxiety for the — and th 

Anna Pink, the two ſternmoſt veſſels, fearing the 
would be daſhed to pieces againſt the ſhore d 
Staten- land: nor were our apprehenſions with 
out foundation, for it was with the utmoſt dill 
eulty they eſcaped. And now the whole ſqu 
dron, inſtead of purſuing their intended coul 
to the 8. W. were driven to the eaſtward by tit 


united force of the ſtorm and of the currents; WA " 
that next day in the morning, we found ourſc!wihi$ ! 
near ſeven leagues to the eaſtward of Screigit 5 


Le Maire, which then bore from us N. W. I 
violence of the current which had ſet us wil 
ſo much precipitation to the eaſtward, togetbe 
with the fierceneſs and conſtaney of the weltery 
winds, ſoon taught us to conſider the doubling 
of Cape Horn as an enterprize that might proꝶ 
too mighty for our efforts, though ſome among| 
us had lately treated the difficulties which {or 
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3 voyagers were ſaid to have met with in this 
Wcrtaking as little better than chimerical, and 

ſuppoſed them to ariſe rather from timidity 
unſkilfulneſs, than from the real embarraſſ- 


rely convinced that theſe cenſures were rath 
in- grounded; for the diſtreſſes with which 
ſtruggled, during the three ſucceeding months 
not eaſily be parallelled in the relation of 

former naval expedition. This will, I doubt 
be readily allowed by thoſe who ſhall care- 
y peruſe the enſuing narration. - 41 
rom the ſtorm which came on before we had 


tinual ſucceſſion of ſuch tempeſtuous weather 
Wurpriſed the oldeſt and moſt experienced ma- 
ers on board, and obliged them to confeſs, 
t what they had hitherto called ſtorms. were 
onſiderable gales, compared with the violence 
heſe winds, which raifed ſuch ſhort, and at 
ſame time, ſach mountainous waves, as 
atly ſurpaſſed in danger all feas known in any 
er part of the globez and it was not without 
t reaſon that this unuſual appearance filled 
with continual terror; for had any one of 
ſe waves broke fairly over us, it muſt, in all 
ability have ſent us to the bottom. Nor 
we eſcape with terror only, for the ſhip ro!l- 
inceſſantly gunwale to, gave us ſuch quick 
| violent motions, that the men were in perpe- 
| danger of being daſhed to pieces againſt the 
ks or ſides of the ſhip. And though we were 
—_ careful'to —_— from theſe 
ks, by grafping ſome fixed body, yet man 
ling our — 442th; foreed from their beld; 1 | 
ro whom were killed, and others greatly injured; 
nol WF particular, one of our beſt ſeamen was canted 


lol Nerboard and drowned, another diſlocated his 


nts of the winds and ſeas: but we were now - 


| got clear of Streights Le Maire, we had a : 
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neck; a third was thrown into the main hold x 
dae his thigh, and one of our boatſwu 
mates broke his collar-bone twice; not to re 
tion many other accidents of the ſame lu 
Theſe tempeſts ſo dreadful in themſelves, thay 
unattended by any other unfavourable : circy 
tance, were yet rendered more miſchie vous 
us by their inequality, and the deceitful inten 
which they at ſome times afforded; for thay 
we were oftentimes obliged to lie to for daysy 

ther under a reefed mizen, and were freque 
ly reduced by lie at the mercy of the waves uni 
our bare poles, yet now and then we py 
make ſail with our courſes double reefed; 
the weather proving more tolerable, would, pe 
haps, encourage us to ſet our topſails; Ni 
which the wind, without any previous note 
would return upon us with redoubled force, a 
would in an inſtant tear our fails from the ya 
And that no circumſtance might be wanting whit 
could aggrandiſe our diſtreſs, theſe blaſts gene 
ly brought with them a great quantity of in 
and fleet, which caſed our rigging, and ſro 
our ſails, thereby rendering them and our co 
age brittle, and apt to fnap: upon the lights 
ſtrain, adding great:difficulty arid Jabour to 
working of 112 ſhip, benumbing the limbs 
our people, and making them incapeble of ex: 
ing themſelves with their ufual activity, and en 
diſabling many of them by mortifying their u 
and fingers. It were indeed endleſs to enut 
rate the various diſaſters of different kinds wii 
befel us; and I ſhall only mention the moſt m 
terial, which will ſufficiently evinee the calan 
tous condition of the hole nee during 1 
courſe of this navigation. 

It was on the th of March, b been! 
ready abſerved, that we paſſed Streights Le 1 


; * 
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d a were immediately afterwards driven to the 
ſIwafMward by a violent ſtorm, and the force of the 
Wrent, which ſet that way. For the four or 
We ſucceeding days we had hard gales of wind 
n the ſame quarter, with a moſt prodigious 
11; ſo that though we ſtood: during all that 
e towards the 8. W. yet we had no reaſon to 
agine we had made any way to the weſtward. 
this interval we had frequent ſqualls of rain 
d ſnow, and ſhipped great quantities of water; 
er which, for three or four days, though the 
ran mountains high, yet the weather was ra- 


in ſtrong gales of wind, with extreme cold, and 
midnight, the main top-ſail ſplit, and one of 
ſtraps of the main dead-eyes broke. From 
ence, to the 23d, the weather was more favour- 
le, though often intermixed with rain and fleet, 
d ſome hard gales; but as the waves did not ſub- 
e, the ſhip, by labouring in this lofty ſea, 


at the let in the water at every feam, ſo 
at every part within board was conſtantly ex- 
fed to the ſea-water, and ſcarcely any of the 
hcers ever lay in dry beds. Indeed it was ve- 
rare, that two nights ever paſſed without ma- 
of them being driven from their beds, by the 
luge of water that come in upon them. 


ind, hail, and rain, with a very great ſea 
d though we handed the main top-ſail before 
le height of the ſquall, yet we found the yard 
rung; and ſoon aftery the foot-rope of the main 
il breaking, the ' maineſail ſplit itſelf inſtantly 
rags, and in ſpite of our endeavours to fave it, 
ch the greater part of it was blown over-board. 
Pn this the Commodore made the ſignal for the 
Jvadron to bring to; and the ſtorm at length 
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r more moderate; but on the 18th we had a- 


as now grown ſo looſe in her upper works, 


On the 23d we had a moſt violent ſtorm of 
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flattening to a calm, we had an . b 
getting down our main top-ſail- yard, to put 
carpenters to work upon it, and of repairing q 
rigging; after which, having bent a new mi 
fail, we got under ſail again with a mode 
breeze; Fut in leſs than twenty-four hour x 
were attacked by another ſtorm {till more furiq 
than the former; for it proved a perfect hun 
cane, and reduced us'to the — of lying. 
under our bare poles. As our ſhip kept the wi 
better than any of the reſt, we were obligedi 
the afternoon to-wear-ſhip, in order to join th 
ſquadron to the leeward, which otherwiſe y 
ſhould have been in danger of loſing in the nigh 
and as we dared not venture any ſail abroad, w 
were obliged to make uſe of an expedient whid 
anſwered our purpoſe ; this was putting the hel 
a · weather, and manning the foreſhrouds. Iu 
though this method proved ſucceſsful for the a 
intended, yet, in the execution of it, one of 
ableſt ſeamen was canted over-board; we pt 
ceived that, notwithſtanding the prodigious af 
tation of the waves, he ſwam very ſtrong, a 
it was with the utmoſt concern that we fou 
ourſelves incapable of aſſiſting him; indeed n 
were the more grieved at his unhappy fate, 
we loſt fight of him ſtruggling. with the war ura 
and conceived, from the manner in which 
ſwam, that he might continue ſenſible for a cl 
ſiderable time longer of the horror attending i 
irretrievable ſituation. © | 
Before this !aſt-mentioned ſtorm was quiie 
bated, we found two of our main ſhrouds, 
one mizen ſhroud broke, all- which we K notte The 
and ſet up immediately. From hence we had 
interval of three or four days leſs tempeſtuoi 
than uſual, but accompanied with a thick ft 
in which we were obliged to fire guns alm 


m 4 
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ery half hour, to keep our ſquadron together. 
n the 31ſt we were alarmed by a gun fired from 
e Glouceſter, and a ſignal made by her to ſpeak 
th the Commodore; we immediatly bore down 
her, and were prepared to hear of ſome ter- 
ble diſaſter 3 but we were appriſed of it before 
> joined her, for we ſaw that her main-yard 
Ws broke in the ſlings. This was a grievous 
isfortune to us all at this juncture, as it was. 
vious, it would prove an hindrance to our ſail- 
g, and would detain us the longer in theſe in- 
n oWſpitable latitudes. But our future ſucceſs and 
ety was not to be promoted by repining, but 


ih reſolution and activity; and therefore, that 
d eis unhappy incident might delay us as little as 
wid ſible, the Commodore ordered ſeveral carpen- 


s to be put on board the Glouceſter, from the 
eer ſhips of the ſquadron, in order to repair her 
e en e with the utmoſt expedition. And the 
of ooffptain of the Tryal complaining at the ſame 
ne that his pumps were ſo bad, and the floop 
de ſo great a quantity of water, that he was 
Wrcely — to keep her free; the Commodore 
fou ered him a pump ready fitted from his own 
y. It was very fortunate for the Glouceſter 
Wd the Tryal that the weather proved more ſa- 
wan rable this day, than for many days both before 
d after; ſince by this means they were ena- 
a cd to receive the aſſiſtance which ſeemed eflen- 
ng to their preſervation, and which they could 
rely have had at any other time, as it would 
e been extremely hazardous to have ventured 
oat on board. 
notte The next day, that is, on the 1ſt of April, 
hadi weather returned again to its cuſtomary bias, 
{tuo icy looked dark and gloomy, and the wind 
ck io zan to freſhen and to blow in ſqualls ; how- 
ry it 2 not yet ſo boiſterous is to prevent 

The be = + 5 | 
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our carrying our top-ſails cloſe reefed ; but ij 
appearance was ſuch, as plainly prognoſticate| 
that a ſtill ſeverer tempel was at hand: uf 

accordingly, on the zd of April, there can 
on a ſtorm, which, both in its violence a 
continuation (for it laſted three days) exceed 
all that we had hitherto encountered. In its ft! 
onſet we received a furious ſhock from a ff 
which broke upon our larboard quarter, wh 
it ſtrove in the quarter-gallery, and ruſhed in 
the ſhip like a deluge; our rigging too ſuffer 
extremely from the blow : amg the reſt, on 
of the ſtraps of the main dead-eyes was brok 
as was alſo a main ſhroud and puttock ſhroul; 
ſo that, to eaſe' the ſtreſs upon 'the maſts 2 
ſhrouds, we lowered both our main and fore 
yards, and furled all our fails, and, in thi 
poſture, we lay to for three days, when the ſtom 
ſomewhat abating, we ventured to make fi 
under our courſes only: but even this we coul 
not do long; for, the next day, which was tit 
th, we had another hard gale of wind, wit 
lightning and rain, which obliged us to /n 
again till night. It was wonderful that, 10 
withſtanding the hard weather we had endurt 
rio extraordinary accident had happened to a 
of the ſquadron ſince the breaking of the Glo 


ceſter's main yard: but this good fortune nt low 
no longer attended us; for, at three the nahW*< 
morning, feveral guns were fired to leewars: 

l 


ſignals of diſtrefs : and the Commodore malig 
a ſignal for the ſqudron to bring to, we, at i 
break, ſaw the Wager a conſiderable way to le 
ward of any of the other ſhips 5 and we ſoon pet 
ceived that ſhe” had loſt her mizen-maſt, ati 
main top-ſail-yard, We immediately bore dow! 
to her, and found this diſaſter had ariſen fro 
the badneſs of her/iron-work 3 for all the chat 


2 2 
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lates to windward had given way, upon the 
ip's ferching a deep roll. This proved the 
ore unfortunate to the Wager, as her carpen- 
tr had been on board the Glouceſter ever ſince 
e ziſt of March, and the weather was now too 
rere to permit him to return: nor was the 
ager the only ſhip of the ſquadron that ſuffered 
this tempeſt; for, the next day, a ſignal of 
ſtreſs was made by the Anna pink, and, upon 
eaking with the maſter, we learned that they 
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11 
5 ad broke their fore-ſtay, and the gammon of 
- e bowſprit, and were in no ſmail danger of 
rol aving all their maſts come by the board; fo 


at we were obliged to bear away until they had 
ade all faft, after which we haled upon a wind 
ain. 5 | | 

And now, after all our ſolicitude, and the nu- 
erous ills of every kind to which we had been 
ceſſantly expoſed for near forty days, we had 


Touch 
5 all 
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e fil POIEC 
coul eat conſolation in the flattering hopes we en- 
0 rtzined, that our fatigues were drawing to a 
wn rod, and that we ſhould ſoon arrive in a more 


fpitable climate, where we ſhou'd be amply 
paid for all our paſt ſufferings. For, towards 

e latter end of March, we were advanced, by 
Ir reckoning, near 10 to the weſtward of the 
ſtermoſt point of Terra del Fuego: and this 
lowance being double what former navigators 
ve thought neceſſary to be tak n, in order ro 
mpenſate the drift of the weſtern eurrent, we 
eemed ourſelves to be well advanced within 
e limits of the ſouthern ocean, and had there- 
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oe been, ever fince, ſtanding to the northward 
a pe th as much expedition as the turbulence of the 

ther, and our frequent diſaſters, permitted. 
don © on the 13th of April, we were but a degree 


(cool ftitude to the ſouthward of the weſt entrance 
han tae Streights of Magellan; ſo that we fully 
K 2 | | 
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expected, in a very few days, to have expert 
ced the celebrated tranquillity of the Paci 
ocean. 

But theſe were deluſions which only ſerved; 
render our difappointment more terrible; fort 
next morning, between one and two, as we ve 
{ſtanding to the northward, and the weather whit 
had till then been hazy, accidentally cleared i 

the pink made a ſignal for ſeeing land right-a-hei 
and it being but two miles diſtant, we were 
under the moſt dreadful apprehenſions of runnin 
on ſhore; which, had either the wind blown fra 
its uſual quarter, with its wonted vigour, or hd 
not the moon ſuddenly ſhone out, not a ſhip 
mongſt us could poſſibly have avoided : but th 
wind, which ſome few hours before blew in ſqu: 
from the 8. W. having fortunately ſhifted to) 
N. W. we were enabled to ſtand to the ſouthw 
and to clear ourſelves of this unexpected dangt 
and were fortunate enough, by noon, to hi 
gained an offing of near twenty leagues. 

By the latitude of this land we fell in with, 
was agreed to be a part of Terra del Fuego, ne 
the ſouthern outlet deſcribed in Frezier's chit 
of the Streights of Magellan, and was ſuppolt 
to be that point called by him Cape Noir. It w 
indeed moit wonderful, that the currents ſhoul 
have driven us to the eaſtward with ſuch ſtrengt| 
for the whole ſquadron eſteemed themſelves u 
wards of ten degrees more weſterly than this lan 
ſo that, in running down by our account abol 
nineteen degrees of longitude, we had not real 
advanced half that diſtance. And now, inſten 
of having our Jabours and anxieties relieved \ 
approaching a warmer climate, and more ti 
quil ſeas, we were to ſteer again to the ſout 
ward, and were again to combat thoſe well 
blaſts which had ſo often terrified us; and tb 
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when we were greatly enfeebled by our men 
ling ſick, and dying apace, and when our ſpi- 
ts, dejected by a long continuance at ſea, and 
our late diſappointment, were much leſs ca- 
ible of ſupporting us in the various difficulties 
ich we could not but expect in this new under- 
king. Add to all this too, the diſcouragement 
e received by the diminution of the ſtrength of 
e ſquadron; for, three days before this, we 
{t ſight of the Severn and the Pearl in the morn- 
gz and though we ſpread our ſhips, and beat 
out for them ſome time, yet we never ſaw them 
ore; whence we had apprehenſions that they 
o might have fallen in with this land in the 
ght, and, by being leſs favoured by the wind 
d the moon than we were, might have run on 
ore, and have periſhed. Full of theſe deſpond- 
g thoughts and gloomy preſages, we ſtood away 
the 8. W. prepared, by our late diſaſter, to 
ſpect, that how large ſoever an allowance we 
jade in our weſting for the drift of the weſtern. 
rrent, we might ſtill, upon a ſecond trial, per- 
ps find it inſufficient. 


SS HAM Ik 


bſervations and directions for facilita- 
ting the paſſages of our future crui- 
zers round Cape Horn. 


HE improper ſeaſon of the year, in which 

we attempted to double Cape Horn, and 
which is to be imputed the diſappointment (re- 
ted in the foregoing chapter) of falling in with: 
erra del Fuego, when we reckoned ourſelves a- 
Pre a hundred leagues.to the weſtward of that: 


3 | 
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whole coaſt, and conſequently well advanced in 
to the Pacific ocean; this unſeaſonable navigatia rn. 
I ſay, to which we were neceſſitated by our to 
late departure from England, was the fatal ſoury 
of all the misfortunes we afterwards encountered 
For from hence proceeded the ſeparation of oy 
ſhips, the deſtruction of our people, the ruin 9 
our project on Baldivia, and of all our other view 
on the Spaniſh places, and the reduction of ou 
ſquadron from the formidable condition in which 
it paſfed Streights Le Maire, to a couple of ſha. ene 
tered, half-manned cruizers, and a ſloop, ſo fr 
difabled, that in many climates they fcarcely du 
have put to ſea. To prevent therefore, as muct 
as in me hes, all ſhips hereafter bound to the 
South Seas from ſuffering the fame calamitics, 
think it my duty to infert in this place, ſuch d. 
rections. and obſervations as either my own expe 
rience and refteEtion, or the racer och of the 


molt fkitful navigators on board the ſquadron vi 
could furniſh me with, in relation to the mol F 
eligible manner of doubling Cape Horn, whetheMin; 
in regard to the ſeaſon of the year, the cout er) 


proper to be ſteered, or the places of refteſ. 
ment, both on the eaſt and weſt fide of Sou 
America. | | 
And firſt, with regard to the proper place i 
refreſhment on the eaſt ſide of South Amenc 
For this purpoſe the iſland of St Catharine's hu 
deen uſually recommended by former writes 
and on their faith we put in there, as has bel 
formerty mentioned: but the treatment we mi 
with, and the fmall ſtore of refreſhments we coul 
procure there, are ſufficient reaſons to render i 
ſhips, for the future, cautious how they tri 
themſelves in the government of Don Joſe Sin 
de Paz; for they may certainly depend on haun 
heir ſtrength, condition, and deſigns, betrayed 
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e Spaniards, as far as the knowledge the go” 
nor can procure of theſe particulars will give 
im leave. And as this treacherous conduct is 
ſpired by the views of private gain, in the illi- 
t commerce carried on to the river of Plate, 
ther than by any national affection which the 
ortugueſe bear the Spaniards z the ſame perfidy 
ay perhaps be expected from molt of the gover- 
ors of the Brazil coaſt, fince theſe ſmugglin 
gagements are doubtleſs very extenſive an 
eneral. And though the governors ſhould them- 
lves deteſt ſo a faithleſs procedure; yet as 
Rips are perpetually paſſing from ſome or other 
f the Brazil ports to the river of Plate, the Spa- 
iards could ſcarcely fail of receiving, by this 
Means, caſual intelligence of any Britifh ſhips 
pon the coaſt ; wh however imperfect ſuch 
ntelligence might be, would prove of danger- 
dus import to the views and intereſts of thoſe 
ruizers who were thus diſcovered. 
For the Spanifh trade, in the South Seas, run- 
Hing all in one track from north to ſonth with 
ery little deviation to the eaſtward or weſtward, 
It is in the power of two or three cruizers, pro- 
perly ſtationed in different parts of this track, to 
oſſeſs themſelves of every ſhip that puts to ſew; 
but this is only fo long as they can eontinue con- 
cealed from the neighbouring coaſt; for the in- 
ſtant an enemy is known to be in thoſe ſeas, all 
navigation is prohibited, and conſequently all 
captures are at an end; ſince the Spaniards, well 
appriſed of theſe advantages of the enemy, ſend 
expreſſes along the coaſt, and lay a general em- 
bargo on all their trade; a meaſure which they 
prudentially foreſee will not oniy prevent their 
veſſels being taken, but will ſoon lay any cruizers, 
who have not ſtrength ſufficient to attempt their 
Places, under neceſlity of returning home. Hence 
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then appears the great importance of concezljy 
all expeditions of this kind; and hence too ity 
lows how, extremely prejudicial that inte'ligeng 
may prove, which is given by the Portugueſe y 
vernors to the Spaniards, in relation to the delig 
of ſhips touching at the ports of Brazil. 
However, notwithſtanding the inconveniencig 
we have mentioned of touching on the coaſt 
Brazil, it will oftentimes happen, that ſhips boun 
rqund Cape Horn will be obliged to call therefy 
a ſupply of wood and. water, and other refrel, 
ments. In this caſe St Catharine's is the laſt pla 
I would recommend; both as the proper animj 
for a live ſtock at ſea, as hogs, ſheep, and fo! 
cannot be procured there, (for want of which w 
found: ourſelves greatly diſtreſſed, by being rey 
ced to live almoſt entirely on ſalt proviſions); and 
alſo becauſe. from its being nearer the river d 
Plate than many of their other ſettlements, the 
inducements and conveniencies of betraying u 
are much ſtronger.. The place I would recon- 
mend is Rio Janeiro, where two of our ſquadron 
put in after they were feparated from us in pal: 
ing Cape Horn: for here, as I have been inforn- 
ed by one of the gentlemen on board thoſe ſhips 
any quantity;of hogs and poultry 9a be procured] 
and this place being more diſtant from the river 
of Plate, the difficulty of intelligence is ſomewhat 
inhanced, and conſequently the chance of con ur 
tinuing there undiſcovered, in ſome. degree aug. 
mented. Other meaſures which may effectually ur 
obviate all theſe embarraſſments, ſhall be. conl- 
dered more at large hereafcer. 
1 next proceed to the conſideration of the pro- pin 
per courſe to be ſteered. for doubling Cape Hom Have 


# & 44 


And here, I think, I am ſufficiently authoriſedbj 
our own fatal experience, and by a careful con My. 
pariſon and examination of the journals of forme! Wl aft 
navigators, to ive this piece of advice, which, Has 
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prudence, I think, ought never to be departed 
bm: that is, that all ſhips bound to the South 
as, inſtead of paſſing throughStreights le Maire, 
ould conſtantly paſs to the eaſtward of Staten- 
nd, and ſhould be invariably bent on running 
the ſouthward, as far as the latitude of. 61 or 
degrees, before they endeavour to ſtand to the 
eſtward ; and that, when they are got into that 


iencig 
oaſt 
boun 


1 eſting, before they once think of ſteering to the 
orthward. bY: Ty 
1 But as directions diametrically oppoſite to theſe 


ave been formerly given by other writers, it is 
cumbent on me to produce my reaſons for each 
art of this maxim. And firſt, as to the paſſing 
> the eaſtward of Staten-land; thoſe who have 
ttended to the riſk we ran in paſling the 
reights Le Maire, the danger we were in of being 
riven upon Staten-land by the current, when 
ough we happily eſcaped being put on ſhore, 
e were yet carried to the eaſtward of that iſland ; 
Whoſe who reflect on this, and the like accidents, 
yhich have happened to other ſhips, will ſurely 
dot eſteem it prudent to paſs through Streights 

> Maire, and run the riſk of ſhipwreck, and after 
ll find themſelves no farther to the weſtward = 
only reaſon hitherto given for this practice) than 
hey might have been in the ſame time, by a ſe- 
ure navigation in an open ſea. 

And next, as to the directions I have given for 
running into the latitude of 61 or 62 ſouth, before 
any endeavour is made to ſtand to the weſtward : 
the reaſons for this precept are, that in all proba- 
dility the violence of the currents will be hereby 
avoided, and the weather will prove leſs tem- 
peſtuous and uncertain. This laſt circumſtance 
we ourſelves experienced moſt remarkably; for 
after we had unexpectedly fallen in with the land 
as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
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we ſtood away to the ſouthward to run clear oi fo 
and were no ſooner advanced into ſixty depre s'P 
or upwards, but we met with much better " £21188 low 


and ſmoother water than in any other part of i 
whole paſſage: the ait indeed was very cold a 
ſharp, and we had ſtrong gales, but they wey 
ſteady and uniform, and we had at the ſame tiny 
ſunſhine and a clear ſky; whereas in the long 
latitudes, the winds every now and then inte 
mitted, as it were to recover new. ſtrength, an 
then returned ſuddenly in the moſt violent gull 
threatening at each blaſt the loſs of our af 


1 I : | of 
which-muit have ended in our certain deſtructiu F. 
And that the currents in this high latitude wol Bu 


be of much leſs efficacy than nearer the lan, 


ſeems to; be evinced from theſe conſiderations i 
that all currents run with greater violence ne. 


the ſhore, than at ſea, and that, at great diſtas 
ces from ſhore they are ſcarcely perceptible. It 
deed the reaſon of this ſeems ſufficiently obviou, 
if we conſider that conſtant currents are in all pu- 
bability produced by conſtant winds, the vin 
driving before it, though with a ſlow and imptr 
eeptible motion, a large body of water, v hich be. 
ing aceumulated upon any coaſt it mee s with 
mult eſcape along the ſhore by the endeavours d 
its ſurface to reduce itſelf to the ſame. level wier 
the reſt of the ocean. And it is reaſonable to ſu Mer 
poſe, that thoſe violent guſts of wind: which ve « 
experienced near the ſhore, ſo very different fon Hf th 
what we found in the latitude of 60 and upwards Here. 
may be owing to a ſimilar cauſe; for a welter| 
wind almoſt perpetually prevails in the ſouthen 
part of the Pacific ocean > and this current of at 

ing interrupted by thoſe immenſe hills called tie Whor 
Andes, and by the mountains on Terra del Fuego, W:b1 
which together bar up the whole country to the Mare 
ſouthward, as far as Cape Horn, a part of it on!y 
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force its way over the tops of thoſe prodigi- 


low the direction of the coaſt, and muſt range 


impetuous and irregular blaſt round Cape 
orn, and the ſouthermoſt part of Terra del 
jego. However, not to rely on theſe ſpecula- 
ons, we may, I believe, eſta liſh as inconteſt- 
e theſe_ matters of fact, that, both the rapt- 
ty of the currents, and the violence of the 


or 62 degrees; than nearer the ſhore of Terra 
P | db 
But though J am ſatisfied both from our own 


the importance of the precept I here infiſt on, 
at of running into the latitude of 61 or 62 de- 
ees, before any endeavours are made to ſtand 
the weſtward; yet I would adviſe no ſhips here- 


pio gect another moſt eſſential maxim, which is, the 
m aking this paſſage in the height "of ſummer, 
bel Nat is, in the months of December and Janua- 
| ds J and the more diftant the time of paſſage is 
hs ken from this ſeaſon, the more 'difaſtrous it 
Nw be reaſonably expected to prove. Indeed, if 


e mere violence of the weſtern winds be con- 
dered, the'time of our paſſage, which was about 
e equinox; was perhaps the moſt ' unfavourable 
the whole year; but then it | muſt be remem- 
red, that independent of the winds, there are, 
the depth of winter, many other inconvenien- 
es to be apprehended, which are almoſt inſu- 
erable: for the ſeverity of the cold, and the 
hortneſs of the days, would render it impracti- 
jable at that ſeaſon to run ſo far to the ſouth- 
Fard as is here recommended; and the ſame rea- 
ons would greatly augment the alarms of failing 


; precipices, whilſt the reſt muſt naturally 


wn the land to the ſouthward, and ſweep with 


ſtern gales, are leſs ſenſible in the latitude of 


perience; arid the relations of other navigators, 


ter to truſt ſo far to this management as to ne- 
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in the neighbourhood of an unknown ſhy 
dreadful in its appearance in the midſt of ſumma 
and would make a winter-navigation on this c 
to be of all others the-moſt diſmaying and tt 
rible. As I would therefore adviſe all ſhips | 
make their paſſage in December and January, 
poſſible; ſo I would warn them never to atten 
the doubling of Cape Horn from the eaſtwy 
after the month of March. _ 
And now, as to the remaining conſideratiq 
that is, the propereſt port for cruizers to refre 
at on their firſt arrival in the South Seas: on thy 
head there is ſcarcely any choice, the iſlandt 
Juan Fernandes being the only place that cank 
8 recommended for this purpoſe, | 
though there are many ports on the weſtern ſi 
of Patagonia, between the Streights of Magelta 
and. the Spaniſh ſettlements, (a plan of one q 
which will be referred to in the courſe of thy 
work), where ſhips might ride in great ſafety, 
might recruit their wood and water, and mit 
procure ſome few refreſhments.; yet that col 
is in itſelf ſo dangerous, from its numerous rocks 
and breakers, and from the violence of the 
weſtern winds, which blow conſtantly full upa 
It, that it is by no means adviſable to fall in wit 
that land, at leaſt till the roads, channels, aul 
anchorage in each part of it are accurately {ut 
veyed, and both the perils. and ſhelters it abound 
with are more diſtinctly known. 
Thus having given the beſt directions in n 
ower for the ſucceſs of our cruizers who mi 
— hereafter bound to the South Seas, it might): 
expected that I ſhould again reſume the thicadd 
my narration. Yet as both in the preceding ant 
ſubſequent, parts of this work, I have thought! 
my duty, not only to recite all ſuch ſacts, and t 5 
inculcate ſuch maxims as had the leaſt appeit U. 
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ſbon ce of proving beneficial to future navigators ; 
mme t alſo, occaſionally to recommend ſuch mea; 
s c res to the public, as I conceive are adapted to 
1d tl omote the ſame laudable Fuat; I cannot deſiſt 
ips Nom the preſent ſubject, without beſeeching thoſe 
ry, Wh whom! the conduct of our naval affairs is com- 
tem itted, to endeavour to remove the many per- 
wa erities and embarraſſments with which the na- 
gation to the South Seas is at preſent neceſſarily 
eumbered. An effort of this, kind could not fai q 
proving highly honourable to themſelves, an 
tremely benengal, to. their country, For if 
ems, to be ſufficiently evident, that whatever | 
provements navigation Thall receive, either by 


ratio! 
efr a 
N thy 
andi 


can g | 

1 9 renzen of. methods, that ſhall. render its f 
n ſid actice leſs az ardous, or b 112 more accurate | 
geln lineation of the coaſts, roads, and ports alrea- © 
ne of known, or by the diſcovery of new nations, 1 
ful new ſpecies of commerce; it ſeems, I ſay, | 
aſcy {ficiently evident, that by whatever means na- 2 
mighſgation is promoted, the conveniencies hence g 
co iſing muſt ultimately redound to the emolus i 
ro ent of Great Britain. Since, as our fleets are. 4 
* reli preſent ſuperior to thoſe of the whole world 


ted, it muſt be a matchleſs degree of ſupine- 
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vil or mean-ſpiritedneſs, if we permitted any 

and the advantages which new diſcoveries, or. a 
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u ore extended navigation, may produce to man- 


nd, to be raviſhed from us. 


I 


As therefore it appears that all our future ex- 


und 


: Editions to the South Seas muſt run a conſider- 
mile riſk of proving abortive, whilſt in our paſ- 
it vec thither we are under the neceſſity of touching 
ada Brazil, the diſcovery of ſome place more to the 
rand uthward, where ſhips might refreſh and ſupp y 
ht i emſelves with the neceſſary ſea-ſtock for their 
d t0 


age round Cape Horn, would be an expedient 
dich would relieve us from this embarraſſment, 
c 
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a choufain of thips Fan ht ride at anchor | [ 
great Pafety Ae 0 ab bund with fowls, and 
that, as the thore is either rocks or ſands, 
Teens to promiſe's reat plenty 6 6f Ah. The ſecond 
5 70 or Fain Qs iſfes, have been ſcen. by nu 
oth French, and. Engliſh, being, the 

by 1107 down by Frez ier, in his chart of the 
ity ty of SH 92 0 88 195 the title o 
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Fe us, that they Extended! about two degrees 
Tſeng hand” app are with x ent}e deſcents fri 
hill to hill, and ſeenigd to be 00 ground, inter 
ſperſed th woods, | oy n6t, Feit? of harbous 
Either of theſe. pla aces, as» they Are iflands 1t2 
EN dillanee from the't Continent, maſk 
ſa d, from their latitude, fo lie! in a climst 
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wok ele ible pla es of rercſhment for s bound 
to" SO ane 'but if 8 au ſhould 
wait it adviſeable to older chen to be fur 


ich may be done at a very ſmall. ex pence, by, a 


the el fitted out on pur poſe; and if, on this exa- 
n (16 2ation,. one or both of theſe Races, ſhould ap- 
he üer proper for the purpoſe intended, it is ſcarce- 
mii to be conceived, of what, prodigious import a 
ci ovenient ſtation might prove, fituated ſo far to 
Pere ſourhward, and fo near Cape Horn. The 
d i ke and Ducheſs, of Briſtol were but thirty-five 
to i ys from their loſing ſight of Falkland's iſles, to 
atone ir arrival at Juan Fernandes in the South Seas: 


id as the returning back is much facilitated by the 
eſtern winds, I doubt not but a voyage might 


owl made from Falkland's iſles to Juan Fernandes, 
1a back again, in little more than two months. 
mina, even in time of peice, might be of great 
ich nſequence to this nation, and, in time of war, 
when ould make us maſters of thoſe ſeas. + ble 
or g And as all diſcoveries of this kind, though ex- 
2 bl emely honourable to thoſe who direct and pro- 
0 zote them, may yet be carried on at an ineonſider- 
econ 


ble expence, ſince ſmall veſſels are much the pro- 


ug ereſt to be employed in this ſervice ; it were to be 
. (ik ſhed, that the whole coaſt of Patagonia, Terra 
i the el Fuego, and Staten-land, were carefully ſur- 


eyed, and the numerous channels, roads, and 


y examined. This might open to us facilities of 
aſſing into the Pacific ocean, which as yet we 

ay be unacquainted with, and would render all 
bat ſouthern navigation infinitely ſecurer than 
t preſent ;z particularly an exact draught of the 


. elt coaſt, of Patagonia, from the Streights of 
Meg lsgellan to the Spaniſh ſettlements, might per- 


aps furniſh us with better and more convenient 
forts for refreſhment, and better fituated for the 


 tortnight's fail nearer to Falkiand's iſland, than 
de iſland of Juan Fernandes, The diſcovery of 
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arbours, with which they abound, were accurate- 
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this coaſt hath fopmerly been thought of ſuch 
ſequence, by reaſon of its neighbourhood to | 
Araiicos, and other Chilian Indians, who are; 
nerally at war, or at leaſt on ill terms with th 
Spanith neighbours, that Sir John Narboroy 
was purpoſely fitted out, in the reign of N 
Charles II. to ſurvey the Streights of Mage 
the neighbouring coaſt of Patagonia, and | 
e forts on that frontier, with dire 
if poſſible, to procure ſome intercourſe with | 
Chilian Indians, and to eſtabliſh a commerce if 
a laſting correſpondence with them. His \ 
pb view in employing Sir John Narboray 
n this expedition, was not ſolely the adyant 
he might hope to receive from the alliance 
thoſe ſavages, in reſtraining and intimidat 
the crown of. Spain; but he conceived that, 
dependant of thoſe motives, the immediate tri 
with theſe Indians might prove extremely adn 
tageous to the Engliſh nation. For it is v 
known, that at the firſt diſcovery of Chili by 
Spaniards, it abounded with vaſt quantities 
gold, much beyond what it has at any time 
duced fince it has been in their poſſeſſion 
hence it has been generally believed, that! 
richeſt mines are carefully concealed by the! 
dians, as well knowing that the. diſcovery 
them would only excite in the Spaniards a grel 
er thirſt for conqueſt and tyranny, and wol 
render their own independence more precario 
But, with reſpect to their commerce with 
Engliſh, theſe reafons would no longer influen 
them; fince it would be in our power to fur 
them with arms and ammunition of all kinds, 
which they are extremely deſirous, together wi 
many other conveniencies which their intercou 
with the Spaniards has _— them to reli 
They would then, in all probability, open ti 


Lee 
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ies, and gladly embrace a traffic of ſuch mu- 
| convenience to both nations: for then their 
j, inſtead. of proving an incitement to enſſave 
m, would procure them weapons to aſſert their 


3000 
uch 


800 
) are 


=, rty, to chaſtiſe their tyrants, and to ſecure 
'f ntelres for ever from the Spaniſh. yoke 3 
age ilſt, with our aſſiſtance, and under our protec- 
nd , chey might become a conſiderable people, 
du might ſecure to us that wealth which tormer- 


by the houſe of Auſtria, and lately, by the houſe 
Bourbon, bas been moſt miſchievouily laviſnied 
he purſuit of univerſal -monarcby. | : .- 
tis true, Sir John Narborough did not ſuceeed 
pening this commerce, which in appearance 
miſed ſo many advantages to this nation. How - 
r, his diſappointment was merely accidental, 
| his tranſactions upon that coaſt (beſides the 
y valuable improvements he furniſhed to geo- 
phy and navigation) are rather an encourage» 
nt for ſuture trials of this kind, than any objec» 
1 againit them; bis principal misfortune being 
loſing. company of a ſmall bark which attend+ 
him, and having ſome of his people trepanned 
Baldivia. However, it appeared, by the pre- 
tions: and fears of the Spaniards, that they 
re fully convinced of the practicability of the 
eme he was ſent to execute, and extremely 
med with the apprehenſion of its confequen- 
It is faidy that his Majeſty King Charles II. 
s ſo far prepoſſeſſed with the belief of the 
oluments which might redound to the public 
m this expedition, and was ſo eager to be in- 
med of the event of it, that, having intelli- 
ice of Sir John Narborough's paſſing through 
downs on his return, he had not patience. to 
end his arrival at court, but went himſelf in 
barge to Graveſend to meet him. 8 
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To facilitate as much as ſible any attempty 
of this kind, which may be Leader undertaken, 
I have, in the thirteenth plate, given a chart 
that part of the world, as far as it is hither 
known, which I flatter myſelf is, in ſome reſpec 
much correcter than any which has been yet py 
bliſhed. To evince which, it may be neceſflaryy 
mention what materials I have principally mak 
uſe of, and what changes I have introduced dif. 
ferent from other authors. 45 

The two moſt celebrated charts hitherto p 
bliſhed, of the ſouthermoſt part of South Americy 
are thoſe of Dr Halley, in his general chart of 
the magnetic variation, and of Frezier, in his 
voyage to the South Seas. But, beſides thels 
there is a chart of the Streights of Magellan, an 
of ſome part of the adjacent coaſt, by Sir John 
Narborough above mentioned, which is doubtlely 
infinitely exacter in that part than Frezict's, 
and, in ſome reſpects, ſuperior to Halley's, pa- 
ticularly in what relates to the longitudes d- 
the different parts of thoſe ſtreights. The coal, 
from Cape Blanco to Terra del Fuego, and thence 
to Streights le Maire, we were in ſome meaſure 
capable of correcting by our own obfervations 
as we ranged that ſhore generally in fight of land 
The poſition of the land, to the northward of the 
Streights of Magellan, on the weft fide, is doub 
Jefs laid down in our chart but very imperfedl 
and yet I believe it to be much nearer the trut 
than what has hitherto been done; as it is dram 
from the information of ſome of the Wager! 
crew who were ſhipwrecked on that fhore, an 
afterwards eoaſted it down; and as it agrees pret 
ty nearly with the defcription of ſome Spanill 
 manufcripts I have feen. The channel dividing 
Ferra del Fuego is drawn from Freaier: but 9 
Francis Drake, who firſt diſcovered Cape Hor 
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nd the S. W. part of Terra del Fuego, obſerved 
hat whole coal to be divided by a great number 
f inlets, all which, he conceived, did commu- 
icate with the Streights of Magellan. And J 
joubt not, that whenever this country is tho- 
oughly examined, this circumſtance will be ve. 
ified, and Terra del Fuego will be found to con- 
Et of ſeveral iſlands. © © f 
And, having mentioned Frezier fo often, I 
nuſt not omit warning all future navigators a» 
inſt relying on the longitude of Streights le 

aire, or of any part of that coaſt Iaid down in 
is chart, the whole being from eight to ten de- 
rrees too far to the eaſtward, if any faith can be 


hel, given to the concurrent evidences of a great 
„u umber of journals, verified, in ſome particulars, 
JoknWy aſtronomical obſervations. For inſtance, Sir 


ſohn Narborough places Cape Virgin Mary m 
5 : 42/of weſt longitude from the Lizard, that is 
n about 519 from London. And the ſhips of 
pur ſquadron, who took their departure from St 
atharine's (where the longitude was rectified by 
in obſervation of the eclipſe of the moon) found 
pe Virgin Mary to be from 70? 2, to 729 4 
rom London, according to their different reck- 
dings; and ſince there were no circumſtances in 
pur run that could make it conſiderably erroneous; 
It cannot be eſteemed in lefs than 71 degrees of 


chi eſt longitude ; whereas Frezier lays it down in 
ruthWels than 66 degrees from Paris, that is little 
rant Wnore than 63 degrees from London, which is. 


loubtleſs. eight degrees ſhort of its true quantity. 
Again, our ſquadron found Cape Virgin Mary, 
and Streights le Maire, to be not more than 
2" 3 different in longitude, which in Frezier 
are diſtant near four degrees; fo that, not only 
Cape St Bartholomew is laid down in him near 
10 degrees too little, but the coaſt from the 
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Streights of Magellan to Streights le Mig 
is enlarged to near double its real extent. 
But to have done with Frezier, Whoſe err 
hg importance of the {| ject, and not a for 
fox, cavilling, has obliged me to -remad 
2 his treatment of Dr Hally might, on 
Preſent occaſion, authoriſe much ſeverer uſage 
muſt, in the next place, relate wherein. the chy 
— here inſerted differs from that of 0 
arned countryman laſt mentioned. 
It is a d e that this gentleman was fh 
Broad th he, public,. to make ſuch, Seograph 
and r obſervations as might fag 
Iitate the future practice of navigation, and p 
ticularly to determine the variation of the cog 
poſs. in _ places as he ſhould touch at, a 
pallible, to aſcertain its general laws 26d] 
18. ITbeſe chings Dr Hally, to his it 
mortal reputation, and the honour of our natia 
in good meaſure accomplithed ; eſpecially wi 
regard to the. 8 the compaſs, a ſubjed 
of all others, the mo intereſting to thoſe en 
ployed in the art..of navigation. He likevik 
— The the. poſition of the , coaſt of Bras 
which had been very erroneouſly laid down by: 
former hydographers; and flom a. judiciou 
comparidon. of the obſervations of 4 8 , 
happily, ſucceeded in ſettling the geography! 
- many conſiderable places, where he Pad not hin 
Feat been. So that the chart he compoſed, wil 
. variation of the needle marked thereon, beit 
the: reſult of his labours on this ſubject, was A 
Jowed: by all Europe ro be far completer in iin 
geography than any that bad, till then, been pur | 
bliſhed, whilſt it Was, at the ſame time, nl er 
ſurpriſingly exact in the quantity of variation ine 
ſigned to the different parts of the globe; gr. 
ſubject ſo very intricate and perplexing, that Mipo 
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eral determinations about it had been uſually 
emed impoſſible. F 
But as the only means he had of correcting 
ſituation of thoſe coaſts where he did not 
ch himſelf, were the obſervations of others; 
en thoſe obſervations were wanting, or were 
accurate, it was no imputation on his ſkill, that 

deciſions were defective. And this, upon 
e beſt compariſon J have been able to make, is 
e caſe with regard to that part of his chart, 
ich contains the ſouth coaſt of South America. 
r though the coaſt of Brazil, and the oppoſite 
haſt of Peru on the South Seas, are laid down, 
preſume, with the greateſt accuracy; yet, 
om about the river of Plate on the eaſt lde. 
d its oppoſite point on the weſt, the coaſt gra- 
tally declines too much to the weſtward, ſo as, 
| the Streights of Magellan, to be, as I conceive, 
auh out fifty leagues removed from its true poſition : 
= leaſt, this is the reſult of the obſervations of 
r ſquadron, which agree extremely well with 
oſe of Sir John Narborough: I muſt add, that 
r Hally has, in the philoſophical tranſactions, 
ven the foundation on which he has pro- 
ded, in fixing port St Julian in 969 4 of weſt 
ngitude z which the concurrent journals of our 
uadron place from 70? 4 to 719? F. This, he 
ls us, was an obſervation of an eclipſe of the 
oon, made at that place by Mr Wood, then 
r John Narborough's lieutenant, and which is 
id to have happened there at eight in the even- 
g, on the 18th of September 1670. But Cap- 
in Wood's journal of this whole voyage, under 
ir John Narborough, is ſince publiſhed, toge= 
zer with this obſervation, in which he deter- 
ines the longitude of port St Julian to be 73 
Fgrees from London, and the time of the e- 
ipſe to have been different fram Dr Hally's. 
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o bat 1 haxe, already mentioned, with | 
84% to the chart A Ih! oj 
add, that, to render.it, more; complete, I have in 
erted/ther rei. + ignite of gor ſquadrpn, aud hate 
ed in paſſage round Cape Horn, boch hein 
he real track which we deſeribed, and the ima. b 


violence of the currents, in that part of th, 


roduce,; Will appear by inſpection. And tha 

p material article mig t be omitted i in this im. 
cant ir, the ſoundings on the coaſt of Py 
tagonia, and che variation of the magnetic needle 
are annexed: to thoſe parts of this track, where, 
by our obſervations, we "We hee to be of ths 
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FT ER he mortbbping dia . own 
4 \ falling in with the, traſt of Ter erra del Fuegy 
when we eſteemed ourſelves ten degrees to t8hizc 
weſtward of it, as hath been at large recited il 
the eighth chapter, we ſtood away to the 8. N. 
till the, 22d of April, when we were in upward 
of 60 of ſouth latitude, and, by our account, 
near 69. to the weſtward of Cape Noir. In thy 
run we had a ſeries of as favourable weather # 
could well be expected in that part of the world 
even in a better ſeaſon: ſo that this interval, ſeb 
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ing the'hguictutle of our thotights afidev Was, 
r, thi moſt eligible of any we enjoyed from 
ztreigtts 4e Maire to the welt Soaſt of Americs. 

is moderate weather continued with little vn- 


ion tiff the z 3th; But on the aath in the everi- 
ure, the Wind Bogan to blow frefh, and Toon in. 
A pee Rot z aun the; weather 
Wing extrem 5 about midnight we loſt 
0 8 of the other fouf ſhips' of the ſquadron, 
oa violence of the pre- 


ich, e the 
ling totes, Kad hftderto kept in compaft 
rith Us. Nor Wie” is bur foe misfortune; Tos, 
heenekt thotitthe, Enfleavouring to Hand the top 
ls, the cle -Hfes and buntelines broke, and 
be meets being Half flown, every ſeam in the 
fails — e eee a 
22k" Thb&k fo fttonply in the Wind, 
7 oo 2057 e e nern arent 
cue head of che maſt; Beweyer, at 
bile of the mot daring of out mem dentur 
ed upon the yatd, and cut the ſail aN deſc to 
he reefs, though with the utmoſt hazard'sf their 
ves; whit, at che fame time, the forectop!fatl 
eat about the yard with ſo mubſr fury, that it 
Fas foo bfu e Piedss: Nor Was our attentſon 
0. our top -Jails dur 'fole emnploymreiſt ; for the 
Min bew looſe,” with obliged! us fo wer 
lown the yard to ſecure. the ſail; and the fore. 
ard being AKewiſe fowered; we lay, to under a 
ſieen. In this ſtoptp, - befides the. ſofs of out 
pfl s, We! had much of bar rigging' broke; 
id loſt a min "fadding-fallhoom gur of the 
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a On the 24th; ab6gt 96H} ile weather became 
th Wore moderate, which enabled" us to fway up 


ur yards, and to fepair, in tHe Beſt manner we 
612; out Matteted rIgging bitt AM we Nad h 
[cv Woh of thie teſt of Sur quadron, nor indeed were 
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we joined by any of them, till. aſter our ani 
at Juan Fernandes; nor did any two of then tee 
as we have ſince learned, continue in compi ur 
together: this total, and almoſt inſtantancous| 
aration, was the more wonderful, as we Hd 
cee kept together for ſeven weeks, throuf ee 
all the reiterated tempeſts of this * oo 
mate. It muſt indeed be owned, that we hy 
hence room to expect, that we might make 9 
Paſſage in a ſhorter time ham if we had.contin 
together, becauſe we. could now make the be 
of our way, without being: xetarded, by the m 
Fortunes of the other ſhips ; hut then we: had Hebt 
melancholy reflection, that we a — vba were . 
herchy deprived of the aſſiſtance of others, rin 
our ſafety would depend upon our fingle hd 
ſo that if a plank ſtarted, or any other accideuſitre: 
of the ſame. nature mould take. place, we mild 
all irrecoverabiy periſh; or ſhould we be dim o 
on ſhore, we had the uncomfortable proſpect ble 
ending our days on ſome deſolate cagit, withouſi 
any reaſonable hope of ever getting off again ret 
whereas, with another ſhip. in company, all tbeſ ne: 
calamities are much leſs: formidable, ſince, in 
Fer kind of danger, there would be ſome produc: 
babi W leaſt might eſcape, ud 
might be capable of preſerving or relieving tis 
D Eng oy te ihe. 
The remaining part of this month of April, 
had generally hard. gales, although we had bet 
2 day, ſince the 22d, edging to the northor, 
ward; however, on the laſt day of the month, 
we flattered ourſelves with the expectation of ſou 
terminating all our ſufferings, for we that di 
found ourſelves in the latitude of 520: 13%, which illi 
being to the northward of the Streights of Magd 
lan, we were aſſured that we had completed out 


paſſage, and had arrived in the confines of te v. 
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uthern ocean; and this ocean being denomi- 
ted Paciſic, from the equability of the ſeaſons 
hich are ſaid to prevail there, and the facility 
| ſecurity with which navigation is there car- 
d-: on, we doubted not but we ſhould- be 
cedily cheared with the moderate gales, the 
booth water, and the temperate air, for which 
at track of the globe has been ſo renowned. 
nd, under the influence of theſe pleaſing cir- 
mſtances, we hoped to experience ſome kind 


compenſation for the complicated miſeries 


hich had ſo. conſtantly attended us for the laſt 
ght weeks. But here we were again diſappoints 
|; for, in the ſucceeding month of May our ſuf- 
rings roſe to a much higher pitch than they 
id ever yet done, whether we conſider the vie- 
nee of the ſtorms, the ſhatrering of our ſails 
ad rigging, or the diminiſhing and weakening 
out crew by deaths and ſickneſs, and the pro- 
able proſpect of our total deſtruction. All tbis 
ill be ſufficiently evident, from · the following 
rcumſtantial account of our diverſified misfor - 
in.. | | | 321 
Soon after our paſſing Streights le Maire, the 
urvy began to make its appearance amongſt us; 
d our long continuance at ſea, the fatigue we 
nder went, and the various diſappointments we 
et with, had occaſioned its ſpreading to ſuch a 
egree, that, at the latter end of April, there 
ere but few on board who were not in ſome de- 
egree afflicted with it; and, in that month, no leſg 
an forty- three died of it on board the Centurion. 


ut though we thought that the diſtemper had 


en rifen to an extraordinary height, and were 

ling to hope, that as we advanced to the north- 

ard, its malignity would abate, yet we found, 

n * — that, in ohe month of May, we loſt 
OL. * | : 
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near double that number: and as we did not gety 
land till the middle of June, the mortality we 
on increaſing, and the diſeaſe extended itſelf{ 
n that, after the loſs of above u 0 
hundred men, we could not at laſt muſter ng 
than fix foremaſt-men, in a watch, capal 
of duty. T 93 i 1731 = 
This diſeaſe fo frequently attending long with cc 
ages, and ſo particularly deſtructive to us, is ſun 
ly the moſt ſingular and unaccountable of af 
that affects the human body. Its ſymptoms an 
inconſtant and innumerable, and its progreſs; 
effects extremely irregular : for ſcarcely any t 
perſons have complaints exactly reſembling ed 
other; and where there have been found fon 
conformity in the ſymptoms, the order of thei 
appearance has been totally different. Howene 
though it frequently puts on the form of mar 
other diſeaſes, and is therefore not to be deſen 
bed by any excluſive and infallible criterion ne 
yet there are ſome fymptoms which are more gt 
neral than the reſt, and, occurring the oftene 
deſerve a moee particular enumeration. Thel 
common appearances are large difcoloured ſpot 
diſperſed over the whole ſurface of. the body 
ſwelled legs, putrid gums, and, above all, an ei 
traordinary laſſitude of the whole body, eſpecial 
after any exerciſe, however inconſiderable; ant 
this laſſitude, at laſt, degenerates into a pron 
neſs to ſwoon, and even die, on the leaſt exertid 
6f ſtrength, or even on the leaſt motion. reat 
This diſeaſe is likewiſe uſually attended wit 
a ſtrange dejection of the ſpirits, and with ſhire! 
ings, tremblings, and a diſpoſirion to be ſeize 
with the moſt dreadful terrors on the flightel 
accident. Indeed it was moſt remarkable, in 
dur reiterated experience of this malady, tha 
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hatever diſcouraged our people, or at any time 
mped their hopes, never failed to add new 
pour to the diſtemper ; for it uſually killed thoſe 
ho were in the laſt ſtages of it, and confined 
fe to their hammocks who were before capable 
ſome kind of duty; ſo that it ſeemed as if ala- 
ity of mind, and ſanguine thoughts, were 


WM contemptible preſervatives from its fatal ma- 
 ſueWpnity. 1 43 1 
fu But it is not eaſy to complete the long roll of 
ns Me various concomitants of this diſeaſe; for it 

ten produced putrid fevers, pleuriſies, the jaun- 


ce, and violent rheumatic pains, and fometimes 
occaſioned an obſtinate coſtiveneſs, which was 
nerally attended with a difficulty of breathing ; 
d this was eſteemed the moſt deadly of all the 
orbutic ſymptoms. At other times the whole 
ody, bur more eſpeeially the legs, were ſubject 
) ulcers of the worſt kind, attended with rotten 
dnes, and ſuch a luxuriancy of fungous fleſh, as 
elded to no remedy. But a moſt extraordinary 
rcumſtance, and what would be ſcarcely cre- 
ble upon any fingle evidence, is, that the ſcares 
wounds, which had been for many years heal- 
}, were forced open again by this virulent di- 
emper. Of this there was a remarkable inſtance 
| one of the. invalids on board the Centurion, 
ho had been wounded above fifty years before 
the battle of the Boyne; for though he was 
red ſoon after, and had continued well for a 
reat number of years paſt, yet, on his being at- 
cked by the ſcurvy, his wounds, in the progreſs 
| his difeaſe, broke out afreſh, and appeared as 
they had. never been healed ; nay, what is ſtill 
ore aſtoniſhing, the callus. of a broken bone, 
hich had been completely formed for a long 
ne, was found to as * pads diſſolved, and the: 
2 
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fracture ſeemed as if it had never been conſq 
dated. Indeed, the effects of this diſeaſe wer 
in almoſt every inſtance, wonderful; for my 
of aur people, though confined to their han 
mocks, appeared to have no inconſiderable ſbaſ pe. 
of health; for they ate and drank heartily, ver 
chearful, and talked with much ſeeming vigoy 
and with a loud, ſtrong tone of voice; and je 
on their being the leaſt moved, though it w 
only from one part of the ſhip to the other, an 
tbat too in their hammocks, they have imn 
diately expired; and others, who have confidedi 
their ſeeming ſtrength, and have reſolved to ge 
out of their hammocks, have died before the 
could well reach the deck: rior was it an u 
common thing for thoſe who were able to walk 
the deck, and to do fome kind of duty, to dig 
down dead in an inſtant, on any endeavours to 
act with their utmoſt effort, many of our peo 
having periſhed in this manner duting the courls 
of this voyage. | 
With this terrible diſeaſe we ſtruggled tl 

eateſt part of the time of our beating round 

ape Horn; and though it did not then 1g 
with its utmoſt violence, yet we buried no cl 
than forty- three men on board the Centurit 
in the month of April, as hath been alread 
| obferved : however, we Rtill entertained hope eu 
that when we ' ſhould have once fecured or 
paſſage round the Cape, we ſhould put a period 
to this, and all the other evils which had 6 
conſtantly purſued us. But it was our misf0r 
tune to End, that the Pacific ocean was tos 
leſs boſpitable than the turbulent neighbourhood 
of Terra del Fuego and Cape Horn. For de. 
ing arrived, on the 8th of May, off the iſland. * 
of Socore, which was the rende zv 
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,ointed for the ſquadron, and where we hoped 
have: met with. ſome, of our companions, we 
iſed for them in that ſtation ſeveral days. 
it here we were not .only diſappointed in our 
xetations. of being joined by our friends, and 
re thereby induced to favour the gloomy ſug- 
tions. of their having all periſhed ;, but we 
re likewiſe perpetually alarmed with the fears 
being driven on ſhore upon this coaſt, which 
peared too craggy and irregular to give us the 
aſt proſpect that, in ſuch a caſe, any of us 
uld poſhbly eſcape immediate deſtruction. For 
e land had indeed a moſt tremendous aſpect; 
e moſt diſtant part of it, and which appeared 
r within. the country, being the mountains. 
ſually called the Andes or Cordilteras, was ex- 
emely high and. covered with. ſnow, and: the 
daſt itſelf ſeemed quite rocky and barren, and 
ze water's edge ſkirted with. precipices.. In ſome 
aces, indeed, we diſcerned. ſeveral deep bays. 
ning into the land, but the entrance into them 
as generally blocked up by numbers of little 
lands; and though it was not unprobable but 
ere might be convenient ſhelter in ſome of theſe 
ays, and proper channels. leading thereto, yet. 
s we were. utterly: ignorant of the coaſt, had we. 
en. driven aſhore. by the weſtern winds, which 
ew almoſt conſtantly there, we did not expect 
have avaided the. loſs. of our ſhip and of our 


100888 des. | 
4 of {his continued peril, which laſted for above 
for fortnight, was greatly aggravated by the difficul- 


ies we found in working the ſhip-; as the ſcurvy 


0 U 
hood ad by this time deſtroyed ſo great a part of our 
de⸗Nands, and had, in ſome degree, affected almoſt 

e whole crew. Nor did we, as we hoped, find 


ie winds. leſs violent as we advanced cb the 
| M 3 | | 
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northward ; for we had often prodigious ſquilil hun 
which ſplit our fails, greatly damaged our rigging 
and endangered our maſts. Indeed during th 
gteateſt part of the time we were upon this co: 
the wind blew fo hard, that in another fituatig 
where we had ſufficient ſea-room, we ſhould cet 
tainly have lain to; but in the preſent exigeng 
we were neceſſitated to carry both our courk 
and top-ſails. in order to keep clear of this les 
ſhore. In one of thefe ſqualls, which was # 
tended by ſevera] violent claps of thunder, a fu 
den flaſh of Hre darted along our decks; which 
viding, exploded with a report like that of ſen 
ral piſtols, and wounded many of our men an 
officers as it paſſed, marking them in differ 
parts of the body; this flame was attended vil 
a ſtrong ſulphureous ſtench, and was doubtle< 
of the ſame nature with the larger and more vip 
lent blaſts of lightning which then filled the air. Whoa! 
It were endlefs to recite minutely the varioenc 
diſaſters, fatigues. and terrors, "which we en 
countered on this coaſt ; all theſe went on inet 
fing till the 22d of May, at which time the fur 
of all the ſtorms which we had hitherto encounte 
ed ſeemed to be combined, and to have conſpire 
our deſtruction. In this hurricane almoſt all ou 
fails were fplit, and gone part of our ftandnf 
rigging broken; and about eight in the evening 
mountainous over- grown fea took us upon oll 
ſtarboard · quarter, and gave us fo prodigious ¶Moaf 
thock, that ſeveral 6f our fhrouds broke with the 
jerk, by which our maſts were greatly endang 
ed; our ballaft and ftores too were fo ſtranę vi 
Iy ſhifted, that the fhip heeled afterwards tu 
freaks to port. Indeed it was a moſt tremendou o b 
blow, and we were thrown into the utmoſt co 


Kernation from the apprehenſion of inftant 
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jualh undering; and though the wind abated in a few 
gin urs, yet as we had no more fails left in a 
idition to bend to our yards, the ſhip labour- 
very much in a hollow ſea, — — 
for want of ſail to ſteady her; fo that we 
ed our maſts, which were now very 
tnderly ſupported, to come by the board every 
"ment. However, we exerted ourſelves the 
| we could to ftirrup our throuds, to reeve 
w lanyards, and to mend our fails; but 
hile theſe -neceflary operations were carrying 
, we ran great riſk of being driven on ſhore 
the iſland: of Chiloe, which was not far 
ſtant from us; but in the midſt of our peril 
e wind happily ſhifted to the ſouthward, and 
e ſteered off the land with the main-ſail on- 
„ the maſter and myfelf undertaking the ma- 
agement of the helm while every one elſe on 
dard was bufied in fecuring the maſts, and 
nding the fails as faſt as they could be repair- 
l. This was the laſt effort of that ſtormy cli- 
ate; for in a day or two after, we got clear of 
e land, and found the weather more moderate 
an we had yet experienced ſince our paſſin 

treights le Maire. And now having cruiſed in 
un for more than a fortnight in weſt of the o- 
her thips of the fquadron, it was reſolved to take 
he advantage of the preſent favourable ſeaſon 
nd the offing we had made from this terrible 
oaſt, and to make the beſt of our way for the 
and of Juan Fernandes. For though our next 
endezvous was appointed off the harbour of Bal. 
via, yet as we had hitherto feerr none of our 
ompanrons at this firſt rendezvous, it was not 
o be ſuppoſed that any of them would be found 
t the-fecond ; indeed we had the greateſt reaſon 
o ſufpe that all but ourſelves had periſhed. 
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low Wl On the 3oth of May we had a view of the 
tack Weontinent of Chili, diſtant about twelve or thir- 
ould teen leagues 3 the land made exceeding high and 

the Whuneven, and appeared quite white, what we ſaw 
bled being doubtleſs a part of the Cordileras, which 
des; ere always covered with ſhow. Though by this 
the Nie w of the land we aſcertained our poſition, yet 
ec0- ¶ It gave us great uneaſineſs to find that we had 


ſo needleſsly altered our courſe, when we were in. 
all probability juſt upon the point of making the 
land ; for the mortality amongſt us was now 
nereaſed to a moſt dreadful degree, and thoſe 
pho remained alive were utterly diſpirited by 
this new diſappointment, and the proſpect of 
heir longer continuance at ſea 3 our water too 
began to grow ſcarce, ſo that a general dejection 
prevailed amongſt us, which added much to the 
irulence of the diſeaſe, and deſtroyed numbers 
ff our beſt men; and to all theſe calamities there 
vas added this vexatious circumſtance, that when, 
after having got a fight of the main, we tacked, 
and ſtood to the weſtward in queſt of the iſland, 
re were ſo much delayed by calms and contrary 
vinds, that it coſt us nine days to regain the 
reſting, which when we ſtood to the eaſtward, we- 
in down in two. In this deſponding condition, 
nth a crazy ſhip, a great ſcarcity of freſh water, 
nd a crew ſo univerſally diſeaſed, that there were 
bot above ten fore-maſt men ina watch, capable 
f doing duty, and even ſome of theſe lame and 
unable to go aloft; under theſe diſheartening 
Ircumſtanees we ſtood to the weſtward ; and on 
be yth of June, at day-break, we at laſt diſ- 
overed the long-wiſhed for iſland of Juan Fer- 
nandes. With this diſcovery I ſhall clofe this 
hapter, and the firſt book, after obſerving 
which will furniſh a very ſtrong image of our 
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unparallelled diſtreſſes), that, by our ſuſpectin 
ourſelves to be to the weſtward of the iſland 
the 28th of May, and in conſequence of this 
ſt anding in on the main, we loſt between ſeven, 
ty and eighty of our men, whom we ſhoul 
doubtleſs have faved, had we made the iſſand 
that day, which, had we kept on our courſe, fo 
a few hours longer, we could not have failed u 
have done. | | | 
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of Juan Fernandes, with à deſcrip- 

tion of that iſland. -' _. 1 


N the 9th of June, at day-break, as is men- 
tioned in the preceding, chapter, we firſt 
leſcried the iſland of Juan Fernandes, bearing 
l. by E. 4 E. at eleven or twelve leagues diſtance, 
ind though on this firſt view, it appeared to be 
very mountainous place, extremely ragged and 
regular; yet as it was land, and the land we 
ought for, it was to us a moſt agreeable ſight; 
cauſe at this place only we could help to put a 
riod to thoſe terrible calamities we had ſo long 
ruggled with, which had already ſwept away a- 
ove half our crew, and which, had we conti- 
Ived a few days. longer at ſea, would inevitably 
ave completed our deſtruction. For we were 
y this time reduced to ſo helpleſs a condition, 
hat, out of two hundred and odd men which 
emained alive, we could not, taking all our 
Ratches together, muſter hands enough to work 
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the ſhip on an emeggengy, though we includedthy 
officers, their ſervants, and the boys. 
The wind being northerly when we firſt may 
the iſland, we kept Aying {all that day, and the 
next night, in order to get in with the land; and 
wearing the ſhip: in the middle watch, we had 
melancholy inſtance of the almoſt incredible deh 
lity of aur peophe for the lieutenant could m 
ſter no more than two quarter-maſters, and ſt 
foremaſt men capable of working; ſo that, wit 
out the aſſiſtance of the officers ſeryants and th; 
boys it might have proved impoſſible for us i 
have reached the iſland, after we had got ſight 
it: and even with this Aſſiſtance they were tw 
hours in trimming the fails: to ſo wretched; 
candition was a fixty gun ſhip reduced, wbid are 
had paſſed Streights,le Maire but three months be Near 
fore, with between foür and five hundred men, 
almoſt all of them in health and vigour. 
However, on the,1oth, in the afternoon, ve 
got under the lee of the iſland, and kept ranging 
along it at about two miles diftance, in order to 
look out for the proper anchorage, which was de. 
ſcribed to be in a bay on the north fide. Bein 
now nearer in with the ſhore, we could diſcover 
that the broken craggy precipices, which had 
eared ſo unpromiſing at a diſtance, were |: 
from barren, being in moſt places covered vit 
woods, and that between them there were ere 
where interſperſed the fineſt valleys, cloathe 
with a moſt beautiful verdure, and watered vil 
namerous ſtreams and caſcades, no valley of ay 
extent being unprovided of its proper rill. Tic 
water too, as we afterwards found, was not in- 
ferior to any we had ever taſted, and was conſtantly 
clear. The aſpect of this country thus diverſitied, 
vould at all times have been extremely delightſuli 
but in our diftreffed ſituation, languiſhing as weeute 
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cre for the land, and its vegetable productions, 
n inclination conſtantly attending every ſtage 
the ſea-ſcurvy) it is ſcarcely credible with. 
hat eagerneſs and tranſport we viewed the ſhore, 
nd with how much impatience we longed for 
e greens, and other refreſhments which were 
en in fight, and particularly the water ; for of 
is we had been confined to a very ſparing al- 
wance a conſiderable time, and had then but five 
on remaining on board. Thoſe only who have 
dured a long ſeries of thirſt, and who can readi- 
tecal the defire and agitation which the ideas 
lone of ſprings and brooks have at that time 
aiſed in them, can judge of the emotion with 
hich we eyed a large caſcade of the moſt tranſ- 
arent water, which poured ,itfelf from a rock 
ear a hundred feet high into the fea, at a ſmall 
iſtance from the ſhip. Even thoſe amongſt the 
iſeaſed, who were not in the very laſt ſtages of 
e diſtemper, though they had been long con- 
ned to their hgammocks; exerted the ſmall re- 
ains of ſtrength that were left them, and craw]-. 
{ up to the deck to feaſt themſelves with this 
viving proſpect. Thus we coalted the ſhore, 
ly employed in the contemplation of this en- 
hanting landſcape, which {till improved upon 
s the farther we advanced. But at laſt the night 
ofed upon us before we had ſatisfied ourſclves 
hich was the proper bay to anchor in; and there- 
re we reſolved to keep in ſoundings all night, 
re having then from ſixty- four to ſeventy fathom) 
nd to ſend our boat next morning to diſcover , 
be road: however, the current ſhifted in the 
ight, and ſet us ſo near the land, that we were 
bliged to let go the beſt bower in fifty- ſx fathom, 
ot half a mile from the ſhore. © At four in the 
norning the cutter was diſpatched with our third 
eutenant, to find out the bay we were in ſearch 
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of, who returned again at noon with red 
boat laden with ſeals and graſs; for tho 
the iſland abounded with better vegetables, i 
the boat's crew, in their ſhort ſtay, had not m 
with them; and they well knew that even pr 
would prove a dainty, as indeed it was all ſoon a 
_ devoured. - The ſeals too were conſideg 
as freſhproviſion, but as yet were not much adnj 
red though they grew afterwards into more repute 
for what rendered them leſs valuable at this jun 
ture was, the prodigious quantity of excellet 
fiſh which the people on board had taken dun 
the abſence of the boat. | 4; 
The cutter, in this expedition, had diſeoven 
the bay where we intended to anchor, which w 
found was to the weſtward of our preſent ſtatiui 
and the next morning the weather proving ſavor 
able, we endeavoured to weigh in order to pn 
ceed thither; but though on this oecaſion we m 
ſtered all the ſtrength we could, obliging event 
ſick, who were fcarce able to keep on their leg 
to aſſiſt us; yet the capſtan was fo weakly mannit 
that it was near four hours before we hove ti 
cable right up and down; after which, with a 
utmoſt efforts, and with many ſurges and ſont 
purchaſes we made uſe of to increaſe our pov 


we found ourſelves incapable of ſtarting the en 
chor from the ground. However at noon, 2 0 
freſh gale blew towards the bay, we were induc ls, 
to fet the ſails,” which fortunately tripped the ahh *"'< 
chor; and then we ſteered along the ſhore, till Mess, 
came abreaſt of the point that forms the eaſte hf 
part of the bay. On the opening of the bay, re 
wind that had befriended us thus far, ſhifted, an, 
| blew from thence in ſqualls; but by means of ire, 
| head-way we had got, we looſed cloſe in, till tuts 
anchor brought us up in fifty-ſix fathom. 500 - 
L the 


after we had thus got to our new birth, we dil 
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red a ſail, which we made no doubt was one of 
r ſquadronz/ and, on its nearer approach, we 
nd it to be the Tryal ſloop. We immediately 
t ſome of our hands on board her, by whoſe 
tance ſhe-was brought to an anchor between 
and the land. We ſoon found that the ſſoop 
d not been exempted from the ſame calamities 
ich we had ſo ſeverely felt; for her commander 
prain Saunders, waiting on the commodore, 
formed him, that, out of his ſmall comple- 
nt, he had buried thirty - four of his men, and 
oſe that remained were fo univerſally afilicted 
th the ſcurvy, that only himſelf, his lieutenant, 
d three of his men, were able to ſtand by the 
s. The Tryal came to an anchor within us on 
W& 12th about noon, and we carried our hawſers 
board her, in order to moor ourſelves nearer 
ſhore; but the wind coming off the land in 
dlent guſts, prevented our möoring in the birth 
> intended. Indeed our principal attention was 
ployed in buſineſs rather of more 1mportance : 
r we were now extremely occupied in ſending 
thore materials to raiſe tents for the reception 
the ſick, who died apace on board; and doubt- 
s the diſtemper was conſiderably augmente | by 
e ſtench and filthineſs in which they lay ; for 
number of the diſeaſed was ſo great, and ſo 

couid be ſpared trom the neceflary duty of the 
ls, to look after them, that it was impollible 
avoid a great relaxation in the article of clean- 
eſs, which had rendered the ſhip extremely 
athſome between decks. Notwithſtanding our 
ire of freeing the ſick from their hateful ſitua · 
on, and their own extreme impatiense to get on 
dre, we had not hands enough to prepare the 
ts for their reception before the 16th; but on 
at and the two following days, we ſent them all 
ſhore, amounting to a hundred and ſixty- ſeven 
1 
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perſons, beſides twelve or fourteen that died ir 
the boats, on their being expoſed to the freſh a e. 
The greateſt part of our ſick were ſo infirm, hu 
we were obliged to carry them out of the ſhip inf"! 
their hammocks, and to convey them afterwarg M0! 
in the ſame manner, from the water-ſide to the 
tents, over a ſtony beach. This was a wor gf pail 
coniiderable fatigue to the few who were healthy 
and therefore the Commodore, according to hi 
accuſtomed humanity, not only aſſiſted with h 
own labour, but obliged his officers, without 4iW%*: 
ſtinction, to give their helping hand. The expo? 
treme weakneſs of our fick may, in ſome meaſure 
be collected from the numbers who died afte 
they had got on ſhore; for 1t had generally been 
found, that the land, and the refreſhments it pro. 
duces, very ſoon recover moſt ſtages of the ſcr- 
ſcurvy ; and we flattered ourſelves that thoſe who 
had not periſhed on this firſt expoſure to the 0- 
pen air, but had lived to be placed in their tents, e 
would have been ſpeedily reſtored to their health 
and vigour: yet, to our great mortification, it 
was near twenty days after their landing, betore 
the mortality was tolerably ceaſed ; and for thi 
firſt ten or twelve days, we buried rarely leſs than 
fix each dav, and many of thoſe who ſurvivedre 
covered by very ſlow and inſenſible degrees. In 
deed thoſe who were well enough at their fil 
getting on ſhore, to creep out of their tents, and 
crawl-about, were ſoon relieved, and recovere 
their health and ſtrength in a very ſhort time ; bu 
in the reſt, the diſeaſe ſeemed to have acquired? 
degree of inveteracy, which was altogether with 
out examyle. 

Having proceeded thus far, and got our {ici 
on ſhore, I think it neceſſary before I enter int 
any longer detail of our tranfactions, to give 
diſtinct account of this iſland of Juan Fernandes 
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its ſituation, product ions, and all its convenien- 
ies. Theſe particulars we were well enabled to 
be minutely inſtructed in during our three 
months: ſtay there: and as it is the only commo- 
ous place in thoſe ſeas, where Britiſh cruizers 
in refreſn and recover their men, after their 
paſſage round Cape Horn, and where they may 


remain, for ſome time, without alarming the 
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* bpaniſn coaſt ; theſe its advantages will merit a 
| i rcumſtantial deſcription. Indeed Mr Anſon 


ras particularly induſtrious in directing the 
oads and coafts to be ſurveyed, and other ob- 
ſerrations to be made, knowing, from his own 


ut di 
2 
ture 


aten erperience, of how great conſequence theſe ma- 
been terials might prove to any Britiſh veſſels hereaf- 
pro- r employed in thoſe ſeas. For the uncertainty 


re were in of its poſition, and our ſtanding in 
for the main on the 28th of May, in order to ſe- 
rea ſufficient eaſting, when we were indeed ex- 
remely near it, coſt us the lives of between ſe- 
enty and eighty of our men, by our longer con- 
nuance at fea; from which fatal accident we 
night have been exempted, had we been furniſh- 
d with ſuch an account of its ſituation as we 
Would fully have depended on. 
The ifland of Juan Fernandes lies in the lati- 
de of 339 : 40“ ſouth, and is a hundred and 
en leagues diſtant from the continent of Chili. 
It is ſaid to have received its name from a Spa- 
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any 
_ | ward, who: formerly yrocured a grant of it, and 
; butfſOeticled there ſome time, with a view of ſettling 
redn 1t, but afterwards: abandoned it. On ap- 


roaching it on its eaſt ſide, it appears as repre- 
ented in the fourteenth plate, where (a) is a 
mall land, called Goat iſland, to the 8. W. of 
t; () a rock, called Monkey Key, almoſt con- 
__ it; (c) is the eaſt bay; (4) Cumber- 
d bay, where we — and which, as will 
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be obſerved, is the beſt road for ſhipping; an 
(e) the weſt bay. The iſland itſelf is of an ire 
gular figure, as may be ſeen by a very exact pla 
of it in the fifth plate. Its greateſt extent is b 
tween four and five leagues, and its greateſ 
breadth ſomewhat ſhort of two leagues. The on 
ly ſafe anchoring at this iſland is on the non 
ſide, where are the three bays mentioned abore 
but the middlemoſt, known by the name » 
Cumberland bay, is the wideſt and deepeſt, ani 
in all reſpects much the beſt ; for the other two 

denominated the eaſt and weſt bays, are ſcarce 

more than good landing- places, where boats ma 

conveniently put their caſks on ſhore. A plang 

the N. E. fide of the iſland, containing theſe 
three bays drawn by a large ſcale, is in plate the 

ſixteenth, where it appears that Cumberland bayis 
well ſecured to the ſouthward, and that it is on 
expoſed, from the N. by W. to the E. by 8.: andag 

the northerly winds ſeldom blow in that climate 

and never with any.violence, the danger from tha 

quarter is not worth attending to. To diſtingu 

this bay the better at ſea, I have added a very ex 

act view of it in the ſeventeenth plate, which wil 

enable all future navigators readily to know it 

As the bay laft deſcribed, or Cumberland bay 

is by far the moſt commodious road in the illand 
. ſo it is adviſeable for all ſhips. to anchor ont 
weſtern fide of this bay, within little more tha 
two cables length of the beach: here they ma 
ride in forty fathom of water, and be, in a gre 
meaſure, ſheltered from a large heavy ſea, wht 
comes ro'ling in whenever an eaſtern or a well] 700 
wind blows. It is however expedient in this d 
to cackle or arm the cables with an iron chat 
or good rounding, for five or fix fathom from! 
anchor, to ſecure them from being rubbed 1 


he foulneſs of the ground. 
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I have before obſerved, that a northerly wind, 
to which alone this bay is expoſed, very rarely 
blew during our ſtay here; and as it was then 
winter, it may be ſuppoſed in other ſeaſons to be 
leſs frequent. Indeed in thoſe few inſtances 
when it was in that quarter, it did not blow with 
any great force: but this perhaps might be 
owing to the highlands on the ſouthward of the 
bay, which checked its current, and thereby a- 
bated its violence; for we had reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that a few leagues off it blew with a conſiderable 
ſtrength, ſince it ſometimes drove before it a 
prodigious ſea, in which we rode. fore-caſtle in. 
But though the northern winds are never to be 
apprehended, yet the ſouthern winds, which ge- 
nerally prevail here, frequently blow off the land 
inviolent guſts and ſqualls, which, however, rarely 
laſt longer than two or three minutes. This 
ſeems to be owing to the obſtruction of the ſou- 
thern gale, by the hills in the neighbourhood of 
the bay; for the wind being collected by this 
means, at laſt forces its paſſage: through the nar- 
row valleys, which like fo many funnels, both 
facilitate its eſcape, and increaſe its violence. 
Theſe frequent and ſudden guſts make it difficult 
for ſhips to work in with the wind off ſhore, - 
or to keep a clear hawſe when anchored. 

The northern part of this iſland is compoſed of 
high craggy hills, many of them inacceſſible, 
though generally covered with trees. The ſoil 
of this part is looſe and ſhallow, fo that very 
large trees on the hills ſoon. periſh for want of 
root, and are then eaſily overturned ; which oc- 
ceaſioned the unfortunate death of one of our 
lailors, who being upon the hills in ſcarch of 
goats, caught hold of a tree upon a declivity to 
aſſiſt him in his aſcent, and this giving way, he 
immediately rolled down the hill; and though in 
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his fall he faſtened on another tree of conſider. 
able bulk, yet that too gave way, and he fell 
amongſt the rocks, and was daſhed to pieces. 
Mr Brett likewiſe met with an accident, only by 
reſting bis back againſt a tree, near as large about 
as himſelf, which ſtood: on a ſlope; for the tree 
giving way, he fell to a conſiderable diſtance, 
though without receiving any injury. Our pri- 
foners (whom, as will be related in- the ſequel, 
we afterwards brought in here) remarked, that 
the appearance of the hills, in ſome part of the 
iſland, reſembled that of the mountains of Chili 
where the gold is found: ſo that it is not impol- 
ſible but mines might be diſcovered here. We 
obſerved in ſome places, ſeveral hills of a pecu- 
Iiar ſort of red earth, exceeding vermilion in co- 
Jour, which, perhaps, on examination, might 
prove uſeful for many purpoſes. The ſouthern, 
or rather the 8. W. part of the afland, as diſtin- 
guiſhed in the plan, is widely different from the 
reſt, being dry, ſtony, and deſtitute of trees, 
and very flat: and low, with the hills 
ton the northern part. This part of the ifland 
is never frequented by ſhips, being ſurrounded 
by a ſteep: ſhore, and having little or no fteſſ 
water : and beſides, it is expoſed to the: ſouther- 
ly wind, which generally blows here the whole 
year round, and in the winter-folftice, very hard. 
The trees, of which the woods onthe northem 
ſide of the.ifland are compoſed, are moſt of then 
aromatics, and of 2 different ſorts: Them 
are none of them of a ſize to yield any conſider 
able timber, except the myrtle-trees, which ate 
the largeſt on the iſland, and ſupplied us wid 
alli the timber we made ufe of; but even theſe 
would not work to 2a greater length than forty 
Feet. The top of the myrtle-tree is circular, and 
appears a8:unform-and:regular.as if it had bees 
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dipped by art; it bears on its bark an ex- 
creſcence like moſs, which in taſte and ſmell re- 
ſembles garlic, and was uſed by our people in- 
ſtead of it. We found here too the plemento- 
tree, and likewiſe the. cabbage-tree, though 
in no great plenty. And beſides a great number 
of plants of various kinds, which we were not 
botaniſts enough either to deſcribe or attend 
to, we found. here, almoſt all the vegetables 
which are uſually eſteemed to be particular- 
y adapted to the cure of thoſe ſcorbutic diſorders 
which are contracted by ſalt diet and long voy- 
ages. For here we had great quantities of water- 
crefſes and purſlain, with excellent wild ſorrel, 
and a vaſt profuſion of turnips and Sicilian rad- 
diſhes : theſe two laſt, having ſome reſemblance 
to each other, were confounded by our people 
under the general name of turnips. We uſual- 
ly preferred the tops of the turnips to the roots 
which were often ſtringy, though ſome of them 
were free from that exception, and remarkably 
good. Theſe vegetables, with the fiſh and fleſh 
we got here, and which I ſhall more particularly 
deſcribe hereafter, were not only extremely grate- 
ful to our palates, after the long courſe of ſalt. 
diet which we had been confined to, but were 
lkewiſe of the moſt ſalutary conſequence to our 
ick, in recovering and invigorating them, and 
of no mean ſervice to us who were well, in de- 
ſtroying the lurking ſeeds of the ſcurvy, from 
which, perhaps, none of us were totally exempt, 
and in refreſhing and reſtoring us to our wonted 
ſtrength and activity. 5 | A 

To the vegetables I have already mentioned, of 
which we made perpetual -uſe, I muſt add, that 
we found many acres of ground covered with 
oats and clover. There were alſo ſorne few cab- 
bage-trees upon the iſland, as Was obſerved» be- 
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fore; but as they generally grew on the precipi 
ces, and in dangerous ſituations, and as it wy 
neceſſary to cut down a large tree for every 
ſingle cabbage, this was a dainty that we wer, 
able but rarely to indulge in. 
The excellence of the climate, and the looſench 
of the ſoil, render this place extremely prope: 
for all kinds of vegetation ; for if the ground he 
any where accidentally turned up, it is is imme. 
diately overgrown with turnips and Sicilian rad. 
diſhes. ; Mr Anſon therefore, having with hin 
arden-ſeeds of all kinds, and ſtones of different 
orts of fruits, he, for the better accommodation 
of his countrymen- who ſhould . hereafter touch 
here, ſowed both; lettuces, carrots, and other 
garden-plants, and ſet in the woods a great vi 
riety-of plumb, apricot, and peach- ſtones: and 
theſe laſt, he has been informed, have ſinee 
thriyen to a: very remarkable degree: for ſome 
gentlemen, who in their paſſage from, Lima to 
Old Spain, were taken and brought to England, 
baving procured leave to wait upon Mr Anſon, 
to thank him for his generoſity and humanity to 
his priſoners, ſome of whom were their relations, 
they, in caſual diſcourſe with him about bis 
tranſactions in the South Seas, particularly aſk- 
ed him if he had not planted a great number of 
fruit-ſtones on the iſland of Juan Fernandes; for 
they told him their late navigators had diſcover: 
ed there numbers of ;peach-trees, and apricot 
trees, Which being fruits before unobſerved it 
that place, they concluded them to have bect 
produced from kernels ſet by him. | 
This may in general ſuffice as to the ſoil and 
vegetable productions of this place: but the face 
of the country, at leaſt of the north part of 
the iſland, is ſo extremely ſingular, that I can- 
not avoid giving it a particular conſideration. | 


x 
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<ipi-iſhave already taken notice of the wild unhoſpi- 
w ble air with which tit firſt ' appeared to us, and 
vcr) ee gradual improvement of this uncouth land- 
wen as we drew nearer, till we were at laſt cap- 


rated by the numerous beauties we diſcovered 
1 the ſhore” And I muſt now add, that we 
hund, during the time of our reſidence there, 
hat the inland parts of the iſland did no ways 
vll ſhort: of the ſanguine prepoſſeſhons which we 
| entertained in their favour. For the woods, 
hich covered moſt of the ſteepeſt hills, were 


ench 
"Oper 
be 
ame. 
rad. 
him 


-rent Wee from all buſhes and underwood, and afford- 
ation an eaſy paſſage through every part of them; 
ouch Wind the irregularities of the hills and prectpices, 
ther Wh the northern part of the iſland, neceſſarily tra- 


t va. Ned out by their various combinations, a great 
umber of romantic vallies, moſt of which had 
ſtream of the cleareſt water running through 


em; that tumbled in caſeades from rock to 


a to Bock, as the bottom of the valley, by the cour 

and, f the neighbouring hills, was at any time broken 
fon, Whto a fudden ſharp deſcent : ſome particular ſpots! 
to Hreufed in theſe valleys, where the ſhade: and 


grance of the contiguous woods, the loftineſs 
the overhanging woods, and the tranſparency 
d frequent falls of the neighbouring ſtreams, 


ol eſented ſcenes of ſuch elegance and dignity, as 
; for Would with difficulty be rivalled in any other part 
VEre 


the globe. It is in this place, perhaps; that 


cor e ſimple productions of unaſſiſted nature may 
din aid to excel all the fictitious deſcriptions of 
cl e moſt animated imagination. I ſhall finiſh” 


is artiele with a ſhort account of that ſpot 
here the Commodore pitched his tent, and 
hich he made choice of for his own reſidence, 
ough I defpair of conveying an adequate idea 
its beauty The piece of ground which he 
loſe was a fmalł lawn, that lay on a little aſcent, 
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at the diſtance of about half a mile from the ſea. 
In the front of nis tent there was a large avenue 
cut through the woods to the ſea-fide, which, 
ſloping to the water with a gentle deſcent, opened 
a proſpect of the bay and the ſhips at anchor, 
This lawn was ſcreened behind by a tall wood af 
myrtle ſweeping round it, in the form of a theatre, 
the ſlope on which the wood ſtood riſing with 
much ſharper aſcent than thè lawn itſelf, though 
not ſo much but that the hills and precipices 
within land towered up conſiderably. above the 
tops of the trees, and added to the grandeur o 
the view. There. were beſides two ſtreams o 
chryſtal water which ran on, the right and lefto 
the tent, within an hundred yards diſtance, and rin 
were ſhaded by the trees which ſkirted the land 
on either ſide and completed the ſymmetry of Miift 
the whole. Some faint conceptions: of the ele- Myer 
gance of this ſituation may perhaps be better dedu- 
ced from the draught of it in the eighteenth plate. Whwri 
It remains now oniy that we ſpeak of the ani-Whiſar 
mals and proviſions: which we met with at this 
place. Former writers have, related, , that«tiis 
Hand abounded with vaſt numbers of goats; and 
their accounts are not to be queſtioned, this place cher 
being the uſual haunt of the buccaneers and pri-Wifbrec 
vateers who formerly frequented thoſe ſeas. AndMirelic 
there are two inſtances, one of a muſquito Ind rea 
an, and the other of Alexander Selkirk a Scotch ac 
man, who, were, left here by their reſpectie 
ſhips, and lived alone upon this ifland for {on!Brem 
years, and conſequently were no ſtrangers to 1s 
produce. Selkirk, who was the laſt, after a ſtare 
of between four and five years, was taken off the 
place by the Duke and Ducheſs privateers obere 
Briſtol, as may be ſeen-at large in the _ of toun 
their voyage. His manner of life, during hie; 
ſolitude, was in moſt particulars very remark 
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he; but there is one circumſtance he relates, 
hich was ſo ſtrangely verified by our own ob- 
ſerration, that T cannot help reciting it. He tells 
us, amongſt other things, that as he often caught 
more goats than he wanted, he ſometimes mark- 
d their ears, and let them go. This was about 
hirty-two years before our arrival at the iſland, 
Now it happened, that the firſt goat that was kill- 
d by our people at their landing had his ears 
lit, whence we concluded that he had doubtleſs 
een formerly under the power of Selkirk. This 
ras indeed an animal of a moſt venerable” aſpect, 


s ongignified with an exceeding majeſtic beard, and 
ft of with many other ſymptoms of antiquity. Du- 
and ring our ftay on the iſland we met with others 


marked in the ſame manner, all the males being 
diſtinguiſhed by an exuberance of beard, and e- 
very other characteriſtic of extreme age. 

ut the great numbers of goats, which former 
writers deſcribe to have been found upon this 
Iſland, are at preſent very much diminiſhed; as 
the Spaniards, being informed of the advantages 
which the buccaneers and privateers drew from 
the proviſions which goats fleſh here furniſhed 
them' with, have endeavoured to extirpate the 
reed, thereby to deprive their enemies of this 
elef. For this purpoſe they have put on ſhore 
great numbers of large dogs, who have increaſed 
pace, and have deſtroyed all the goats in the ac- 


cue teſſible part of the country; ſo that there now 
ſomeWremain only a few amongſt the craggs and preci- 
0 ies, where the dogs cannot follow them. Theſe 


are divided into ſeparate herds, of twenty or thir- 
each, which inhabit diſtin faſtneſſes, and 


s olfhhever mingle with each other; by this means we 
"1 ſound it extremely difficult to kill them; and yet 
y (115 


ve were ſo deſirous of their fleſh, which we all 


greed much reſembled - veniſon, that we got 
O 
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knowledge, I believe, of all their herds ; and it 
was conceived, by comparing their numbers to. 
gether, that they ſcarcely exceeded two. hundred 
upon the whole iſland. i remember we had once 
an opportunity of obſerving a remarkable diſpute 
betwixt a herd of theſe animals, and a number 
of dogs; for, going in our boat into the eaſtern 
bay, we perceived ſome dogs running very eagerly 
upon the foot; and being willing to diſcover what 
game they were after, we lay upon our oars ſome 
time to view them; and at laſt ſaw them take to 
a hill, where, looking a little further, we obſer- 
ved upon the ridge of it an herd of goats, which 
ſeemed drawn up for their reception. There was 
a very narrow path, ſkirted on each fide by pre- 
cipices, on which the maſter of the herd poſted 
himſelf, fronting the enemy, the reſt of the goats 
being all behind him, where the ground was 
more open: as this ſpot was inacceſſible by any 
other path, excepting where this champion had 

laced himſelf, the dogs, though they ran up- 
bil with great alacrity, yet, when they came 
within about twenty yards of him, they found 
they durſt not encounter him (for he would 
infallibly have driven them down the preci- 
pice) but gave over the chace, and quietly laid 
themſelves down, panting at a great rate. Theſe 
dogs, who are maſters of all the acceſſible parts 
of the iſland, are of various kinds, ſome of them 
very large, and are multiplied to a prodigious 
degree. They ſometimes came down to our ha. in 
bitations at night, and ſtole our proviſion ; adi 
once or twice they ſet upon ſingle perſons ; but 
aſhſtance being at hand, they were driven of 
without doing any miſchief. As at preſent it re; 
rare for goats to fall in their way, we conceived. .. 
that they lived principally upon young ſeals ; and 
indeed ſome of our people had the curioſity to ki 
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* s ſometimes, and dreſs them, arid it ſeemed 
grelle de agreed that they had a fiſhy taſte, 
_ Goat's-fleſh, as I have mentioned, being ſcarce; 
pute we rarely being able to kill above one a day; and 
nde. our people growing tired of fiſh (which, as I ſhall 
* hereafrer obſerve, abound at this place); they at 
erh aſt condeſcended to eat ſea s, which by degrees 
＋* they came to reliſh, and called it lamb. The 
me! el, numbers of which haunt this iſland, hath 
* been ſo often mentioned by former writers, that 
wu is unneceffary to . * thing par: icular about 
pich dem in this place. But there is another amphi- 
unos creature to be met with here, called a ſea- 
* lon, that bears ſome reſemblance toa ſeal, though 
ng" much larger: this too we ate under the de- 
oa Nomination of beef; and as it is ſo extraordinary 
un en animal, I conceive it well merits a particular 
— leſcription. They are in ſize when arrived at 
bad their all growth, from twelve to twenty feet in 
3 length, and from eight to fifteen n circumference. 
* hey are extremely fat, ſo that after having cut 
* brough the ſkin, hieh is about an inch in thick- 
148 els, there is at leaſt a foot of fat before you can 
rec. ene at either lean or bones; and we experien- 
la ed more than once, that the fat of ſome of the 
beſe geſt afforded us a butt of oil- They are like- 
file very full of blood; for if they are deeply 
Founded in a dozen places, there will inſtantl 
ſh out as many fountains of blood, ſpouting 


rious F 

"MW 0 a conſiderable diſtance; and, to try what 
„ 22 of blood they contained, we ſhot' one 
wi” and then cut its throat, and meaſuring the 


ood that came from him, we found that, be- 
les what remained in the veſſels, which to be 
te was conſiderable, we got at leaſt two hogs- 
tads. Their tkins are covered with ſhort hair, 
a light dun colour; but their tails and their 
as, which ſerve * for feet on ſhore, are al- 
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moſt. black : their ſins or feet are divided at thy 
ends like fingers, the web which joins them ng 
reaching to the extremities, and each of theſ 
fingers is furniſhed with a nail. They have a d her 
ſtant reſemblance to an ovee- grown Leal, tnoughprer 
in ſome particulars; there is a manifeſt differen Hbey 
between them, eſpecially in the males: theſe hui vm 
a large ſnout or trunk hanging down five or H or 
inches below the end of the upper jaw, whid spe. 
the females have not, and this renders the coun 
tenance of the male and female eaſy to be d 
ſtinguiſhed from each other, and; beſides, ti 
mal esare of a much larger ſize. - The form an 
appearance both of the male and female are ve 
exactly repreſented in the nineteenth plate, onlyt! 
diſproportion of their ſize is not uſually ſo gre 
as is there exhibited; for the male was dra efor 
from the liſe, after the largeſt of theſe anime 
which was found upon the iſland: he was the mare 
ſter of the flock, and from his driving off the« 
ther males, and keeping a great number of fema hic. 
to himſeif, he was by the ſeamen ludicriouſſy ares 
led the baſhaw. Theſe animals divide their tig 
equally between the land and ſea, continuing 
ſea all the ſummer, and coming on ſhore at ti 
ſetting in of the winter, where they reſide dur 
that whole feaſon. In this interval they enge 
der and bring forth their young, and have gen 
rally two at a birth, which they ſuckle with the 
milk, they being at firſt about the ſize of a fl 
grown ſeal. During the time theſe ſea- lions cal 
tinue on ſhore, they feed on the graſs and 
dure which grows near the: banks of the freiinnir 
water ſtreams z and when not employed in fee 
ing, ſleep in herds in the moſt miry places tit 
can find out. As they ſeem to be of a very 
thargic diſpoſition, and are not eaſily awaken 
each herd was obſerved to place ſome of tio 
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nales at a diſtance, in the nature of centinels, 
ho never failed to alarm. them, whenever any 
ne attempted: to» moleſt, or even to approach 
hem: and; they were very capabie of alarming 


hep make is very loud, and of different kinds, 
bmetimes-grunting like hogs, and at other times 
norting like horſes-in. full vigour. They often, 
ſpecially: the: males, have furious. battles with 
ch other; principally about their females :: and 
ve were one day extremely ſurpriſed by the ſight 
two · animals, which-at firſt. appeared different 
rom all we had ever obſerved ;. but on a: nearer 
pproach they proved to. be two fea- lions, who 
ad been gorging each: other with their: teeth, 
nd were covered over with blood; and the-baſhaw 
fore mentioned, who generally lay: ſurrounded 
ith a ſeraglio of females, which nn other male 
ared to approach, had not acquired that envied 
re-eminence without many bloody conteſts, of 
hich the marks ſtill remained in the numerous 
ares which were viſible in every part of his body: 
Ve killed many of them for food, particularly 


oſe of bullocks. In general there was no dif- 
ulty im killing them; for they were incapable 
ther of eſcaping or reſiſting, as their motion is 
ie moſt unwieldy that can be conceived, their 
ubber, all the time they are moving, being agita- 
d in targe waves under their ſkins. Howe- 
, a failor one-day: being carelefsly employed in 
inning a young fea-Jion, the: female from 
hence he had: taken it, came upon him unper- 
ved, and getting his head in her mouth ſne with 
teeth ſcored his (cull in notches in many places, 
d thereby wounded him ſo deſperately, that 
ough all poſſible care was taken of him, he died 
a few days. | ; 
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ven at 2 conſiderable diſtance: for the noiſe. 


r their hearts and tongues, which we eſteemed 
xceeding good eating, and preferable even to 
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Theſe are the principal animals which we gre 
found upon the iſland; for we ſaw but few birds, qu 
and thoſe chiefly hawks, blackbirds, owls, and Mott 
humming-birds.; We ſaw not the pardella, which the 
burrows in the ground, and which former writer I pie 
have mentioned to be found here; but as we of. uc 
ten met with their holes, we: ſuppoſed that the boa 
dogs had deſtroyed them, as they have almoſt Who: 
done the cats: for theſe were very numerous in 
Selkirk's time, but we ſaw not above one or two the 
during our whole ſtay. However, the rats ſtill Ml nc 
keep their ground, and continue here in great Ml nar 
numbers, and were very troubleſome to us, by tha 
infeſting our tents nightly. — - _ 
But that which furniſhed us with the moſt deli- WM for 
cious repaſts at this ifland remains till to be de-Wf ced 
ſcribed : this was the fiſn with which the whole WM ide 
bay was moſt plentifully ſtored, and with the wh 
greateſt variety: for we found here cod of a pro-W I ft 


digious ſize; and by the report of ſome of ourcrew Ml all 
who had been formerly employed in the Ner- my 
foundland fiſhery, not in lefs plenty than is to be the 
met with: on the banks of that iſland. We caught ſqu; 
alſo cavallies, gropers, large breams,- maids, can 
filver-fiſh; congers of a peculiar kind, and above fini 
ally a black fifh which we moſt eſteemed, called; eig 
by ſome a chimney-ſweeper, in ſhape reſembling” - 
a carp: The beach indeed is every where ſo fu 4 

of rocks and looſe ſtones,” that there is no poli} 
bility of hauling the ſeyne; but with hooks a 

lines we caught what numbers we . pleaſed ; WM Thi 
that a boat with two or three lines, would returt 'T 
loaded with fiſh in about two or three hours tm. 2 
The only interruption we ever? met with aroſe bor 


from great quantities of dog · fiſſ and large ſharks 
which ſometimes attended our boats, and pft 
vented our ſport. Beſides the: fiſh we have al 
ready mentioned, we found here one delicacy !! 
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greater perfection, both as to ſize, flavour, and 
quantity; than is perhaps to be met with in any 
other part of the world; this was ſea cray-fiſh : 
they generally weighed eight or nine pounds a- 
piece, were of a moſt excellent taſte, and lay in 
ſuch abundance near the water's: edge, that the 
boat hooks often ſtruck into them, in putting the 
boat to and from the ſhore. ent Do ned 

Theſe are the moſt material articles relating to 
the accommodations, ſoil, vegetables, animals, 
and other productions of the iſland of Juan Fer-. 
mndes; by which it muſt appear how properly 
that place was adapted for recovering us from the 
deplorable ſituation to which our tedious and un- 
fortunate navigation round Cape Horn had redu- 
ced us. And having thus given the reader ſome 
idea of the ſite and cirumſtances of this place 
which was to be our reſidence for three months, 
I ſhall now proceed, in the next chapter, to relate 
all that occurred to us in that interval, reſuming 
my narration from the 18th day of June, being 
the day in which the Tryal ſloop, having by a 
ſquall been driven out to ſea three days before, 
came again to her moorings, the day on which we 
finiſned the ſending our ſick on ſhore, and about 
eight days after our firſt anchoring at this iſland. 
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The arrival of the Glouceſter and the Anna 
Pink at the iſland” of Juan Fernandes, 
and the tranſactions at that place during 5 
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4 PHE arrival of the Tryal ſloop at this iſland, 


1 


ſo ſdon after we came there ourſelves, gave 
us great hopes of being ſpeedily joined by the reit 
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of the ſquadron; and we were, for ſome days con- 
tinually looking out, in expectation of their co- 
ming in fight. But near a forntight being elapſed, 
without any of them having appeared, we began 
to deſpair of ever meeting them again, as we 
knew that, had our fhip eontinued ſo much 
longer at ſea, we ſhould, every man of us, have 
periſhed, and the veſſel, occupied by dead bodies 
only, would have been left to the caprice of the 
winds. and waves: and this we had great reaſon 
to fear was the fate of our conſorts, as each hour 
added to the probability of theſe deſponding ſug- 
n eee 
But, on the 21ſt of June, ſome of our people, 
from an eminence on ſhore, diſcerned a ſhip to 
teeward, with her courſes even with the horizon; 
and they, at the ſame time; particularly obſerved, 
that ſhe had no fail abroad except her courſes 
and her main top-ſail. This circumſtance made 
them conclude that it was one of our ſquadron, 
which had probably ſuffered in her ſails and rig- 
ging as ſeverely as we had done: but they were 
prevented from forming more definite conjectures 


the weather grew thick and hazy, and they loſt 
fight of her. On this report, and no ſhip appear- 
ing for ſome days, we were all under the greateſt 
concern, ſuſpecting that her people were in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs for want of water, and ſo diminiſh- 
ed and weakened by ſickneſs, as not to be able 
to ply up to windward:;: ſo that we feared that, 
after having been in fight of the iſland, her whole 
crew would, notwithſtanding, periſh at ſea. How. 
ever, on the 26th, towards noon, we diſcerned 
a fail in the north-eaſt quarter, which we con- 
ceived to be the very ſame ſhip that had been ſeen 
before, and our conjecture proved true; and - 
bout one o'clock ſhe approached ſo near, that we 
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could diſtinguiſh: her to be the Glouceſter. As 
we had no doubt of her being in great diſtreſs, 
the Commodore. immediately ordered his boat to 
her aſſiſtance, laden with freſh water, fiſh, and 
regetables, which was a very ſeaſonable relief to 
them; for our apprehenſions of their calamities 
appeared to be but too well grounded, as, perhaps 
there never was a crew in a more diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation. They had already thrown over- board two 
thirds of their compliment, and, of thoſe that 
remained alive, ſcarcely any were capable of doing 
duty, except the officers and their ſervants. They 
had been a conſiderable time at the ſmall allow- 
ance of a pint of freſh water to each man for 
twenty-four: hours; and yet they had ſo little left, 
that, had it not been for the ſupply, we ſent them, 
they muſt, ſoon have died of thirſt. The ſhip 
plied in within, three miles of the bay; but, the 
winds and currents being contrary, the could not 
reaeh the road. However, the continued in the 
offing the next day; but, as ſhe had no, chance 
of coming to an anchot; unleſs the wind and cur- 
rents ſhifted, the Commodore repeated his;afliſte 
nnce, ſending to her the Tryal's boat, manned 

vithithe .Centurion's people und a farther ſups 
by of water and other refreſhments.” Captain 
Mitchel, the captain of the Glouceſter, was un- 
der: a neceſſity of detaining both this beat and 
that ſent the preceding day; for without the help 
of their exews, he had no longer ſtrength enough 
to navigatæ the ſhip. In this tantalizing ſitua- 
tion the Glquceſter continued for near a fortnight, 
without being able to fetch the road, though fre- 
quently att2mpting- it, and at ſometimes; bidding 
very fair for it. 7 On the oth of J uly, We obſerved 
her ſtretching away to the eaſt ward at a eonſider- 
able diſtance; which, we ſuppoſed, was with a 
delgn to get to the ſouthward of the iſland; but 
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as we ſoon loſt ſight of her, and the did not appe: ade 
for near a week, we were predigiouſly concen 


ed, knowing that ſhe muſt be again in extreny 55 
diſtreſs ſor want of water. Aſter great inge 
tience about her, we diſcovered her again on H ; 
16th, endeavouring to come round eaſtenl er | 
point of the iſland ; but the wind ſtill blowing off”. 
rectiy from the bay, prevented her getting near F 
than within four Ede of the land. On thi Th 


Captain Mitchell made ſignals of diſtreſs, and on hi 
long-boat was ſent to him with a ſtore of walr nin 


and i Axes and other refreſhments. An F 
the long-boat being not to be ſpared, the cock x 
ſwain had poſitive orders from the Commodoril |. 
to return again immediately; but the weathe 5 
proving ſtormy the next day, and the boat not a re. 
pearing, we much feared ſhe was loſt, wail 
would have proved an irretrievable misfortune it 
us all: however, the third day after, we ven 17 
relieved from this anxiety, by the joyful ſight oF _ 
the long-boat's fails upon the water; on which. 


we ſent the cutter immediately to her aſſiſtance, 
who-towed her along- ſide in a few hours; whet 
we found that the crew of our long- boat had t 
ken in ſix of the Glouceſter's ſiek men to bring 
them on ſhore, twWo of which had died in the boat 
We now learned that the Glouceſter was in 2 
moſt dreadful condition, having' ſcarcely a mat 
in health on board, except thoſe they receive 
from us: and, numbers of their ſick dying daily; 
it appeared that, had it not been for the laſt ſup- 
ply ſent by our long-boat,. both the healthy aud 
diſeaſed muſt have all periſhed together for want 
of water. Theſe calamities were the more ter- 
rifying as they appeared to be without remecd 
for the-Glouceſter had already ſpent a month in 
3 


her etideavours to ſetch the bay, and ſhe was no# 
no-farcher-advanced than at the firſt moment ſhe 
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ade the iſland; on the contrary, the people on 
ard her had worn out all their hopes of ever 
cceeding in it, by the many experiments they 
ad made of its difficulty. Indeed, the ſame day, 
r ſituation grew more deſperate than ever; for 
ter ſhe had received our laſt ſupply of refreſh- 
ents, we again loſt ſight of her; ſo that we, 
eneral, deſpaired of her ever coming to an 
chor. 7 1 | | 
Thus was this unhappy veſſel bandied about 
thin a few leagues 4 — intended harbour, 
hilſt the neighbourhood of that place, and of 
joſe circumſtances, which could alone put an 
dro the calamities they laboured under, ſerved 
ly to aggravate their diſtreſs, by torturing them 
ith a view of the relief it was not in their power 
reach. But ſhe was at laſt delivered from this 
readful ſituation, at a time when we leaſt expect- 


Fit; for, after having loſt fight of her for ſe- 
** ral days, we were pleaſingly ſurpriſed, on the 


orning öf the 23d of July, to ſee her open the 
|. W. point of the bay with a flowing ſail, when 


* e immediately diſpatched what boats we had to 
4 r aſfiſtance, and, in an hour's time from our 
rin | perceiving her, ſhe anchored ſafe within us 


the bay. And now we were more particularly 
nvinced of the importance of the aſſiſtance and 
freſhments. we ſo often ſent them, and how 
hpoſſible it would have been for a man of them 


4 have ſurvived, had we given leſs attention to 
fup- cir wants: for, notwithſtanding the water, the 
nd eens, and freſh proviſions which we ſupplied 
nt em with, and the hands we ſent them to navi- 
er. e the ſhip, by which the fatigue of their own 
edy: ople was diminiſhed, their fick relieved, and 
hin mortality abated ; notwithſtanding this indul- 


ent care of the Commodore, they yet buried a- 
dye three fourths of their crew, and a very ſmall 
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proportion of the remainder were capable of if 
fiſting in the duty of the ſhip. On their coming enn 
to an anchor, our firſt endeavours were to aſl 
them in mooring, and our next to ſend their" 
ſick on ſhore ; theſe were now reduced, by deaths, 
to leſs than fourſcore, of which we expected 90 
lofe the greateſt part: but whether it was, th 
thoſe fartheſt advanced in the diſtemper were ale 
dead, or that the greens and freſh proviſions we nels 
had ſent on board had prepared thoſe which 1e 
mained for a more ſpeedy recovery, it happened, 
contrary. to our expectations, that their ſick weren 
in general reheved and reſtored to their ſtrength 
in a, much ſhorter time than our own had been 
when we firſt, came to the iſland, and very few df 
n 

I have We an account of the principale 


vents relating to the arrival of the Glouceſter in 
one continued narration. I ſhall only add, tha , 
er 


we never were joined by any other of our ſhips 
except our victualler, the Anna pink, who came 


in about the middle of Auguſt, and whoſe hiſtory bey 
1 ſhall defer fot the preſent, as it is now big 
time to return to the account of our own tranſac . 

0 


tions on board and on ſhore, during the inter 


of the Glouceſter's frequent and ineffeCtual at 
tempts to reach that iſland. | 

Our next employment after ſending our ſick o 
ſhore from the Geururibn, was cleanſing our ſhip 
A ae e The firſt of theſe meaſure 


was indiſpenſibly neceffary to our future health. 

as the numbers of ſick, and the unavoidable ne 0 
— ariſing from our deplorable ſituation 2 vie 
ea, had rendered the decks moſt intolerably loth | 3 
ſome: And the filling our water was a cautiot * 
that appeared not leſs eſſential to our ſecurity 8 
as we Rad reaſon to apprehend that accident 4 


might intervene, which would oblige us to qui 
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Ji | 
the iſland at a very ſhort warning; for ſome ap- 


3 earances we had diſcovered on ſhore, upon our 
f birt landing, gave us grounds to believe that 
m ere were Spaniſh cruizers in theſe ſeas, which 


dad leſt the iſland but a ſhort time before our ar- 
ral, and might poſſibly return thither again, 
ther for a recruit of water, or in ſearch of us, 
Fnce we could not doubt but that the ſole buſi- 
zeſs they had at ſea was to intercept us, and we 
knew that this iſland was the likelieſt place, in 
their own opinion, to meet with us. The cir- 
cumſtances which gave riſe to theſe refletions 
in part of which we were not miſtaken, as ſhall 
de obſerved more at large hereafter) were our 
finding on ' ſhore ſeveral pieces of earthen jars, 
made uſe of in thoſe ſeas for water and other hi- 
quids, which appeared to be freſh broken; we 
ſaw too many heaps of aſhes, and near them fiſh- 


ths, 
| to 
that 
e al 


re 
ned, 


ale 


" Mbones and pieces of fiſh, beſides whole fith ſcat- 
hips tered here and there, which plainly appeared to 
amd bare been but a ſhort time out of the water, as 
qr EY Were but juſt beginning to decay; theſe were 
high certain indications that there had been ſhips at 
naeh bis place but a ſhort time before we came there. 


And as all Spaniſh merchant-men are inſtructed 
to avoid the iſland, on account of its being the 


] at 0 4 | 
ommon rendezvous of their enemies, we con- 


+a cluded thoſe who had touched here to be ſhi ps of 
ſhip ſorce; and not knowing that Pizarro was re- 
ſurelburned to Buenos Ayres, and ignorant what 
th trength might have been fitted out at Calloa, we 


nel ere under ſome concern for our ſafety, being in 
on 2 ſo wretehed and enfeebled a condition, that, not- 
lothvithſtanding the rank of our ſhip, and the ſix- 
utiof guns he carried on board, which would only 


"rite ave aggravated our diſhonour, there was ſcatcely 


lent? privateer ſent to ſea that was not an over- match 
5 qui lor us, However, our fears on this head proved 
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imaginary; and we were not expoſed: to the dif. 
grace which might have been expected to hat f 
hefallen us, had we. been neceſſitated (as we Ag 
muſt have been, had the enemy appeared) ty 
fight our ſixty gun ſhip, with no more than thin 
hands. ; n . 
| Whilſt the cleaning our ſhip, and the fillin 
our water went on, we ſet up a large copper. 
ven on ſhore near the ſick tents, in which we be 
ked bread every day for the ſhip's company ; fo 
being extremely deſirous of recovering our fick x 
ſoon as poſſible, we conceived that new bread 
added — greens and freſh fiſh, might pron 
a powerful article in their relief. Indeed we ha 
all imaginable reaſon to endeavour at the augment 
ing. of our preſent, ſtrength, as every little acc 
dent, which, to a full crew, would be inſignif 
cant, was extremely alarming in our preſent help 


leſs ſituation. Of this we had a troubleſome! co 
ance on the 30th of June; for at five in tber 
morning we were aſtoniſhed by a violent guſt o ſplit 
wind directly off ſhore, which inſtantly parte... 
our ſmall bower cable about ten fathom from the 
ring of the anchor: the ſhip at once ſwung offt this 
the beſt bower, which happily ſtood the violenq of . 
of the jerk, and brought us up with two cable; x 
an end in eighty fathom. At this time we h ploy 
not above a dozen ſeamen in the ſhip ; and wor 
were apprehenſive, if the ſquall continued, th ore 
we ſhould be driven to ſea in this wretched cu gan 
dition. However, we ſent the boat on ſhore had 
bring off all who were capable of acting; andi ferre 
wind ſoox. abating of its fury, gave usan opportun©...:. 
ty of receiving the boat back again with a reinſoteſſ grea 
ment. With this additional ſtrength we imm we 
diately went to work to heave in what remain ting 
of the cable, which we ſuſpected had receiv fail 


ſome damage from the foulneſs of the ground ed i 


oy | 2 2 ” | F 
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fore it parted; and agreeable to our conjecture, 
veſo und that ſeven fathom and a half of the out- 
er end had been rubbed and rendered unſervice- 
ble." In the afternoon we bent the cable to 
he fpare anchor, and got it over the ſhip's fide ; 
nd the next morning, July 1ſt, being favoured 
with the wind 1h gentle breezes, we warped the 
ſhip in again, and let go the anchor in forty-one 
fathom water, the eaſtermoit point now bearing 
from us E. 4 S. the weſtermoſt N W. by Wand. 
the bay as before 8. S. W. a fituation in which 
we remain d fecure for the future. However, 
we were much concerned for the loſs of our an- 
chor, and ſwept frequently for it, in hopes to 
have recovered it; but the buoy having ſank at 
the very inſtant that the cable parted, we were 
never able to find it. 

And how, as we advanced in July, ſome of our 
men being tolerably recovered, the ſtrongeſt of 
them were put upon cutting down trees, and 
ſplitting them into billets; while others who were 
too weak for this employ, nndertook to carry 
the billets, by one at a time, to the water-ſide : 
this they performed, ſome of them with the hep 
of cratches, and others ſupported by a ſingle 
ſtick. We next ſent the forge on thore, ant © = 
ployed our ſmiths, who were but juſt capable of 
working, in mending our chain- plates, and our 
other broken and decayed iron-work. - We be- 
gan too the repairs of our rigging; but as we 
had not junk enough to make ſpun-yarn, we de- 
ferred the general over-hale, in hopes of the daily 
arrival of the Glouceſter, who we knew had a 
great quantity of junk on board. However, that 
we might diſpatch as faſt as poflible in 5: - t- 
ting, we fet up a large tent on the beach for the 
fail-makets, and they were immediately employ- 
ed in reparing our o * and making us new 
2 


9 
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ones. Theſe occupations, with our cleanſing ay 
watering the ſhip, ( which was, by this time 
pretty well compleated ) the attendance on o 


ſick, and the frequent relief ſent. to the Glo" { 
ceſter, were the principal tranſactions of ouru be 
ſirm crew till the arrival of the Glouceſter at M re 
anchor in the bay. And then captain Mitch te 
waiting on the Commodore, informed him thou 
he had been forced by the winds, in his laſt al de! 


ſence, as far as the ſmall iſland called Maſa-Fu 
ero, lying about twenty-two leagues to the weſt 
ward of Juan Fernandes: and that he endeayour 
ed to ſend his boat on ſhore there for water, ofs 
which he could obſerve ſeveral ſtreams ; but the 
. wind blew ſo ſtrong upon the ſhore, and occaſion- 
ed ſuch a ſurf, that it was impoſſible for the boat 
to land, though the attempt was not altogether 
uſeleſs, for his people returned with a boat - al ! 
of fiſh. This iſland had been repreſented by for Ver 
mer navigators as a barren rock; but captain Ws 
Mitchel aſſured the Commodore, that it was al- maſ 
moſt every where covered with trees and verdure, NMſęru 
and was near four miles in length; and added, The 
that it appeared to him far from impoſſible but"? © 
ſome ſmall bay might be found on it, which mightM"P 
afford ſufficient ſhelter for any ſhip deſirous of fe- g 
freſhing there. 7; rene 
As tour ſhips of our ſquadron were amiſling ſect 
this deſcription of the iſland of Maſa-Fuero gat ftti 
riſe to a conjecture, that ſome of them might pol- 
ſibly have fallen in with that iſland, and mught tie 
have miſtaken it for the true place of our rendez- 
vous. This ſuſpicion was the more plauſible, 38 caſt 
we had no draught of either iſland that could be e 
relied on; and therefore Mr Anſon determined ng 


t o ſend the Tryal {loop thither as ſoon as ſhe could lic 
be fitted for the ſea, in order to examine all its — 


bays and creeks, that we might be ſatisfied whe- 
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or this purpoſe ſome of our beſt hands were ſent 
n board the Tryal the next morning to over-hale 
nd fix her rigging ; and our long-boat was em- 


ores and neceſſaries ſhe wanted, were imme- 
\{Whiately ſupplicd either from the Centurion or the 


4 ſouceſter. But it was the 4th of Auguſt before 
ee Tryal was in readineſs to fail, when, having 
], Mivcighed, it ſoon after fell calm, and the tide ſes 


veſt me | | 

on bung out lights, and fired ſeveral _ to acquaint 
* CY : . - * , 

- os with his danger; upon which all the boats 


were fent to his relief, who towed the ſloop into 
the bay; where ſhe anchored until the next morn- 
ing, and then weighing again, proceeded on her 
ther Mcruiſe with a fair breeze. 


lead And now, after the Glouceſter's arrival, we 


for. N were employed in earneſt in examining and repair= 


tain ing our rigging ; but, in the {tripping our fore- 


a1. naſt, we were alarmed by diſcovering it was 
ure, ſprung juſt above the partners of the upper deck. 
led, The ſpring was two inches in depth, and twelve 
but in circumference: however, the carpenters, on 
ght inſpecting it, gave it as their opinion, that fiſh- 
re- ing it with two leaves of an anchor-ſtock would 

render it as ſecure as ever. But, beſides this de- 
ng ſet in our maſt, we had other difficulties in re- 
are Iftting, from the want of cordage and canvas 
o- or though we had taken to ſea much greater quan- 
git I tities of both than had ever been done before, yet 
ez- che continued bad weather we met with had oc- 
a3 caſioned fuch a conſumption of theſe ſtores, that 
be I ve were driven to great ſtraits : as, after work- 
ied ing up all our junk and old ſhrouds, to make twice 


uld hid cordage, we were at laſt obliged to unlay a. 


its N cable to work into running-rigging : and with all 
ne- che canvas and remnants of old fails that conld 
| P 3 : ; 


ker any of our miſfing fhips were there or not. 


loyed in completing her water; and whatever 


er very near the eaſtern ſhore; captain Saunders 


r 9 


- md — ro n 1 
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lee, we could only make up one complete 
uit. 3 | 

Towards the middle of Auguſt, our men being 
indiſſerently recovered, they were permitted to 
quit. their gel tents, and to build ſeparate huts 
for themſelves, as it was imagined, that, by li. 
ving apart, they would be much cleanlier, and 
conſequently likely to recover their ſtrength the 
ſooner: but, at the ſame time, particular orders 
were given, that, on the firing of a gun from the 
ſhip, they ſhould inſtantly repair to the water. 
fide. Their employment on ſhore was now either 
the * of refreſhments, the cutting of ¶ ide 
wood, or the making of oil from the, blubber of Ml put 
the ſea-lions, This oil ſerved us for ſeveral pur- ther 
poſes, as burning in lamps, or mixing with pitch fror 
to pay the ſhip's ſides, or, when worked up with Wl ſho! 
wood-aſhes, to ſupply the uſe of tallow (of which to 
we had none left) to give the ſhip boot-hoſe-tops. Wl the 
Some of the men too were occupied in ſalting of ¶ the 
eod: for there being two Newfoundland fiſher- Nor e 
men in the Centurion, the Commodore ſet them IM at f 
about laying in a conſiderable quantity of falted WM tr: 
cod for a ſea-ſtore, though very little of it was er, 


_ uſed, as it was afterwards thought to be as pro- vas 
ductive of the ſcurvy as any other kind of ſal WF ject 
proviſions. to b 


J have before mentioned, that we had a copper ffir 
oven on ſhore to bake bread for the ſick; but it WW But 
happened that the greateſt part of the flour, for Wi ver 
the uſe of the ſquadron, was embarked on board vas 
our victualler, the Anna pink: and I ſhould have tho. 
mentioned, that the Tryal ſloop, at her arrival, the 
had informed us, that, on the th of May, ihe WW tun 
had fallen in with our victualler not far diſtant Bl the 

from the continent of Chili, and had kept compa- Welt 
ny with her for four days, when-they were parted Wl ly | 
in a hard gale of wind. This afforded us ſome ve 


K. 
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:te Wl room to hope that ſhe was ſafe, and that ſhe might 
join us; but all June and July being paſt, without 
any news of her, we then gave her over for loſt; 
to WM and, at the end of July, the Commodore ordered 
uts ul the ſhips to a ſhort allowance of bread. Nor 
li. WH vas it in our bread only that we feared a deficien- 
nd Mey: for, ſince our arrival at this iſland, we diſco- 
the WE rered that our former purſer had neglected to take 
ers on board large quantities of ſeveral kinds of provi- 
he bons, which the Commodore had expreſsly order- 
er- WT cd him to receive: ſo that the ſuppoſed lofs of our 
zer Ml rictualler was, on all accounts, a mortifying con- 
of Wl deration. However, on Sunday, the 16th of Au- 
of Ml guſt, about noon, we eſpied a fail in the nor- 
ir- thern quarter, and a gun was immediately fired 
ch from the Centurion, to call off the people from 
th Wl ſhore, who readily obeyed the ſummons, repairing 
ch to the beach, which the boats waited to carry 
's. them on board. And, being now prepared for 
of the reception of this ſhip in view, whether friend 
r- Wh or enemy, we had various ſpeculations about her; 
at firſt, many imagined it to be the Tryal floop re- 
turned from her cruiſe,” though, as the drew near- 
er, this opinion was confuted, by obſerving ſhe 
yas a veſſel with three maſts. 'Then other con- 
jectures were eagerly canvaſſed, ſome judging it 
to be the Severn, others the Pearl, and ſeveral 
ahrming that it did not belong to our fquadron. 
But, about three in the afternoon, our diſputes 
vere ended, by an unanimous perſuaſion that it 
was our victualler the Anna pink. This ſhip, 
though, like the Glouceſter, ſhe had fallen into 
the northward of the iſland, had yet the good for- 
tune to come to an anchor in the bay at five in 
it the afternoon. Her arrival gave us all the ſince- 
- W'*it joy : for each ſhip's company was immediate- 
d y reſtored to their full allowance of bread, and 
© ve were now freed from the apprehenſions ef 
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our proviſions falling ſhort before we could reach 
ſome amicable port; a calamity which, in theſe 
ſeas, is, of all others, the moft irretrievable, 
This was the laſt ſhip that joined us; and the dan. 
gers ſhe encountered, and the good fortune which 
the afterwards met with, being matters worthy 
of a ſeparate narration; I ſhall refer them, toge. 
ther with a ſhort account of the other mil. 
fing ſhips of the fquadron, to the enſuing chay- 
are: 7 E 8 


en K P. m. 


A ſhort narrative of what befel the Anna 
pink before ſhe joined us, with an ac- 
count of the loſs of the Wager, and 
of the putting back of the Severn and 
Pearl, the two remaining fhips of the 
ſquadron. 

O the firſt appearance of the Anna pink, it 

ſeemed wonderful to us how the crew of 2 
veſſel, which came to this rendezvous two months 
after us, ſhould be capable of working their ſhip 
in the manner they did, with fo little appearance 
of debility and diſtreſs : but this diffieulty was ſoon 
folved, when ſhe came to an anchor : for we then 
found that they had been in harbour ſince the 
middle of May, which was near a month before 
we arrived at Juan Fernandes. So that their ſuf- 
ferings (the riſk they had run of ſhipwreek only 
excepted) were greatly ſhort of what had been 
undergone by the reſt of the ſquadron. It ſeems, 
on the 16th of May, they fell in with the land, 
which was then but four leagues diſtant, in the 

Fatude of 459: 15 ſouth. On the firſt ſight of 
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it they wore ſhip, and ſtood to the ſouthward, 
but their foretop-ſail ſplitting, and the wind being 
W. S. W. they drove towards the thore; and the 
captain, at laſt, either unable , to clear the land, 
or, as others ſay, reſolved to keep the ſea no 
longer, ſteered for the coaſt, with a view of diſ- 
corering ſome ſhelter amongſt the many iſlands 
which then appeared in ſight : and, about four 
hours after the firſt view of the land, the pink had 
the good fortune to come to an anchor, to the 
eaſtward of the iſland of Inchin; but as they did 
not run ſufficiently near to the eaſt-ſhore of that 
iſland, and had not hands enough to veer away 
che cable briſkly, they were ſoon driven to the 
na caſtward, deepening their water from twenty-five 
c- WE fathom to thirty-five; and, ftill continuing to 
drive, they, the next day, the 17th of May, 
let go their ſheet-anchor. This, though it 2 t 
he them up for a ſhort. time, yet, on the 18th, they 
drove again, till they came into ſixty-five fathom 
water, and were now within a mile of the land, 
and expected to be forced on ſhore every moment, 
in a place where the coaſt was ſo very high and 


lap- 


a ſteep too, that there was not the leaſt proſpect 
of faving the ſhip or cargo: as their boats were 
'” Wi very leaky, and there was no appearance of a 
ce landing-place, the whole crew, conſiſting of ſix- 
een men and boys, gave themſelves over for loſt, 
" Wh pprebending, that if any of them, by ſome extra- 


ordinary chance, ſhould get on ſhore, they would, 
n all probability, be maſſacred by the ſavages on 
the coaſt 3 for theſe, knowing no other Europe. 
ans but Spaniards, it might be expected they 
would treat all ſtrangers with the ſame cruelty 
which they had ſo often, and ſo ſignally, exerted 
gainſt their Spaniſh neighbours. Under theſe 
terrifying circumſtances the pink drove nearer and 
nearer to the rocks which formed the ſhore; but, 
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at laſt, when the crew expected each inſtant t 
ſtrike, they perceived a ſmall opening in the land 
which raiſed" their hopes; and immediately cut 
ting away their two anchors, they ſteered for it 
and found it to be a ſmall channel betwixt x 
iſland and the main, that led them into a mo 
excellent harbour, which, for its ſecurity again 
all winds and ſwells, and the tmoothneſs of it 
water, may, perhaps compare with any in the 
known world. And this place being ſcarceh 
two miles. diſtant from the ſpot where the 
deemed their deſtruction inevitable, the horrors 
'of ſhipwreck, and of immediate death, whic 
had ſo long, and ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed them, vi 
niſhed almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and gave place tc 
the more joyous ideas of ſecurity, refreſhment 
and repoſe. Ob | 

In this harbeur, diſcovered in this almoſt mir 
eulous manner, the pink came to an anchor n 
twenty-five fathom water, with only a hawſer and 
a ſmall anchor of about three hundred weight 
Here ſhe continued for near two months; anc 
here her people, who were many of them ill o 


the ſcurvy, were ſoon reſtored to perfect healtn Spa 
by the freſh proviſions, of which they procurec nati 
* ſtore, and the excellent water with whic v5 

e adjacent ſhore abounded. As this place mJ elf 
prove of the greateſt importance to future nan the 
gators, who may be forced upon this coaſt by tit eaſt 
weſterly winds, which are almoſt perpetual ! part 
that part of the world, I ſhall, before I enter in; on 
any farther particulars of the adventures of th 55 
pink, give the beſt account I could collect of thi_h the. 
port, its ſituation, conveniencies, and produc 5 
tions. be | mc 
To facilitate the knowledge of this place to tho len 
who may hereafter be deſirous of making uſe 0 "i 


it, there is, in the twentieth plate, a plan bo! 
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of the harbour itſelf and of the large bay before 
it, through. which the pink drove. This plan is 
zot perhaps, in all reſpects, ſo accurate as might be 
viſhed, it being compoſed from the memoran- 
dums and rude ſketches of the maſter and ſurgeon, 
pho were not I preſume the ableſt draughtſmen. 
But as the principal parts were laid down by their 
eſtimated diſtances from each other, in which 
kind of eſtimations, it is well known, the great- 
et part of ſailors are very dexterous, I ſuppoſe 
the errors are not very conſiderable. Its latitude 
which is indeed a material point, is not well aſ- 
certained; the Pink having no obſervation either 
the day before ſhe came here, or within a day of 
ker leaving it: but it is ſuppoſed that it is not 
rery diſtant from 45: 30“ ſouth, and the large ex- 
tent of the bay before the harbour renders this 
uncertainty of leſs moment. The iſland of Inchin, 
lying before the bay, is thought to be one of the 
illands of Chonos, which are mentioned in the 
dpaniſh accounts as ſpreading all along that coaſt; 
and are ſaid, by them, to be inhabited by a bar- 
barous people, famous for their hatred of the 
| Spaniards, and for their cruelties to ſuch of that 
nation as have fallen into their hands. And it is 
poſſible too that the land, on which the harbour it- 
ſelf lies, may be another of thoſe iſlands, and that 
the continent may be conſiderably farther to the 
eaſtward. 'The depths of water in the different 
parts of the port, and. the channels by which it 
communicates with the bay, are ſufficiently mark- 
ed in the plan; but it muſt be remembered, that 
there are two coves in it where ſnips may conve- 
niently heave down, the water being conſtantly 
ſmooth: and there are ſeveral fine runs of excel- 
lent freſh water which fall into the harbour, ſome 
of them ſo luckily ſituated, that the caſks may 
be filled in the long-boat with an hoſe. The malt 
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remarkable of theſe is the ſtream drawn. in the Hob. 
N. E part ef the port. This is a freſh-water ci. Who 
ver, where the Pink's people got ſome few mul. poi 
lets of an excellent flavour; and they were per. tho 
ſuaded that, in a proper ſeaſon, (it being winter be 
when they were there) it abounded with th, een 
The principal refreſhments they met with in this nir 
port were greens, as wild cellery, nettle-tops, c. tan 
(which, after ſo long a contiuuance at ſea, they ¶ ug 
devoured with great ' eagerneſs)  thell-fith, as {Wide 
cockles' and muſlels of an extraordinary fize, fl tho! 
and extremely delicious; and good ſtore of geeſe; ¶ the 
Mags, and penguins: The climate, though it was 4 
the depth of winter, was not remarkably rigo- pin! 
rous, nor the trees and the face of the country {Wl th 
deſtitute of verdure; whence in the ſummer man 
ether ſpecies of freſh proviſion, befides theſe here 
enumerated, might doubtleſs be found there, 
Notwithſtanding' the tales of the Spanith hiſto 
rians, in relation to the violence and barbarity of 
the inliabitants; it doth not appear that their num- 
bers are ſufficient to give the leaſt jealouſy to any 
ſhip of ordinary force, or that their diſpoſition is 
by any means ſo miſchievous or mercileſs as hath 
hitherto been repreſented. With all theſe advan- 
tages, this place is ſo far removed from the Spa- 
niſh frontier, and ſo little known to the Spaniards 
themſelves, that there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that, 
by proper precautions, a ſhip might continue here 
undiſcovered a long time. It is: moreover a poſt 
of great defence; tor, by poſſeſſing the iſland that 
cloſes up the harbour, and which is acceſſible in 
very few places, a ſmall force might ſecure this {Wlition 
port againſt all the ſtrength the Spaniards could Mſnte, 
- muſter in that part of the world; ſince this iſland ¶ſul pe 
towards the harbour is ſteep too, and has fix fa-labit: 
thom water cloſe to the ſhore, ſo that the Pink the v 

- anchored within forty yards of it. Whence it is inue; 
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obvious how. impoſſible it would prove, either to 
board or cut out any veſſel protected by a force 
poſted on ſhore within piſtol-ſhot, and where 
thoſe who were thus poſted could not themſelves 
de attacked. All theſe circumſtances ſeem to 


render this port ö a more accurate exa- 
e hoped, that the impor- 


nination.z and it is to 
tant uſes which this rude account of it ſeems to 
ſuggeſt, may hereafter recommend it to the con- 
ideration of the public, and to the attention of 
thoſe who are more immediately intruſted with 
the conduct of our naval affairs. 

After this deſcription of the place where the 
pink lay for two months, it may be expected that 
| ſhould relate the, diſcoveries made by the crew 
on the adjacent coaſt, and the principal incidents 
during their ſtay. there: but here I muſt obſerve, 
that, being only a few in number, they did not 
dare to ' detach any of their people on diſtant 
ſearches; for they were perpetually terrified with 
the apprehenſion that they ſhould be attacked 
either by the Spaniards or the Indians; ſo that their 
excurſions were generally confined to that track of 
land which ſurrounded the port, and where they 
were never out of view of the ſhip; though, had 
tbey at, firſt known how little foundation there 
vas for theſe fears, yet the country in the 


ieighbourbood was ſo overgrown with wood, 


ind traverſed with mountains, that it appear- 
ed impracticable to penetrate it; whence no ac- 
count, of the inland parts could be expected from 
them... Indeed they were able to diſproye the re- 
lations given by Spaniſh writers, who have repre- 
ented this coaſt as inhabited by a fierce and power- 
ful people; for they were certain that no ſuch in- 
labitants were there to be found, at leaſt during 
the winter ſeaſon; ſince all the time they con- 
mued there, they ſaw no more than one Indian 
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family, which came into the harbour in a peria- 
gua, about a month after the arrival of the pink, 
and conſiſted of an Indian near forty years old, 
his wife, and two children, one three years of age, 
and the other ſtill at the breaſt. They ſeemed to 
have with them all their property, which was à 
dog and a cat, a ſiſhing-net, a hatchet, a knife, 
a cradle, ſome bark of trees intended for the co. 
vering of a hut, a reel, ſome worſted, a flint and 
ſteel, and a few roots of a yellow hue, and a very 
difagreeable taſte, which ferved them for bread, 
The maſter of the pink, as ſoon as he perceived 
them, ſent his 3 who brought them on board; 
and fearing leſt they mighr diſcover him, if they 
were permitted to go away, he took, as he con- 
ceived, proper precautions for ſeeuring them, but 
without any mixture of 1}|-ufage' or violence: for 
In the day>time they were permitted to go where 

they pleaſed about the ſhip, but at night were 
locked up in the fore-caſtle. As they were fed 
in the ſame manner with the reſt of the crew, and 
were often indulged with brandy, which they 
ſeemed preatly to reliſh, it did not at firſt appear 
that they were much difſatisfied with their ſitu- 
ation, efpecially as the maſter took the Indian on 
ſhore when he went a-ſhooting (who always ſeem- 
ed extremely delighted. when the maſter killed 
his game) and as all the crew treated them with 
great humanity : but it was ſoon perceived, that 
though the woman continued eaſy and cheariul, 
yet the man grew penſive and reſtleſs at his con- 
finement. He ſeemed to be a perſon of good na- 
tural parts; and though not capable of conver- 
fing with the pink's people, otherwiſe than by 
figns, was yet very curious and inquiſitive, and 
ſnewed great dexterity in the manner of making 
himſelf underſtood. In particular, ſeeing ſo few 


people on board ſuch a large ſhip, he let then 
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know, that he ſuppoſed they were once. more nu- 
merous: and, to repreſent to them what he ima» 


himſelf down on the deck, cloſing his eyes, and 
treteking himſelf out motionleſs, to imitate the 
Appearance of a dead body. But the ſtrongeſt 
proof of his ſagacity was the manner of his get- 
ting away: for, after being in cuſtody on board 
the pink eight days, the ſcuttle of the fore-caſtle, 
where he and his family were locked up every 
night, happened to be unnailed, and the follow- 
ing night being extremely dark and ſtormy, he 
contrived to convey his wife and children through 
the unnailed ſcuttle, and then over the ſhip's fide 
into the yawl; and, to prevent being purſued, he 
cut away the long-boat. and his own periagua, 
which were towing a- ſtern, and immediately row» 
ed aſhore. All this he conducted with ſo much 
diligence and ſecreſy, that, though there was a 
watch on the quarter-deck with loaded arms, yet 
he was not diſcovered by them, till the noiſe of 
hs dars in the water, after he had put off from 
the ſhip, gave them notice of his eſcape; and 
then it was too late either to prevent him or to 
purſue him; for their boats being all a-drift, it 
was a conſiderable time before they could contrive 
the means of getting on ſhore themſelves to ſearch 
lor their boats. The Indian too, by this effort, 
beſides the recovery of his liberty, was in ſome 
ſort revenged on thoſe who had confined him, 
both by the perplexity they were involved in 
from the loſs of their boats, and by the terror he 
threw them in at his departure; for on the firſt 
arm of the watch, who cried out, The Indians, 
the whole ſhip was in the utmoſt confuſion, be- 
lieving themfelves to be boarded by a fleet of arm- 
td periaguas. | 

The reſolution and = with which the In- 

| "i 


gined was become of their companions, he laid 
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dian behaved upon this occaſion, had it been ex. 
_ erted on a more extenſive object than the retrie. 
ving the freedom of a ſingle family, might per. 
haps have immortalized the exploit, and have gi. 
ven him a rank amongſt the illuſtrious names of 
antiquity. Indeed his late maſters did ſo much 
juſtice to his merit, as to own that it was a moſt 
gallant enterpriſe, and that they were grieved 
that they had ever been neceſſitated; by their at- 
tention to their own ſafety, to abridge the liberty 
of a perſon, of whoſe prudence and courage they 
had now ſuch a diſtinguiſhed proof. As it was 
ſuppoſed by ſome of them, that he ſtill'continued 
in the woods in the neighbourhood of the port, 
where it was feared' he might ſuffer for want of 


proviſions, they eaſily prevailed upon the maſter T 
to leave a quantity of ſuch food as they thought {W#crv 
would be moſt agreeable to him 3- in a-particulariſW" þ 
part where they imagined he would be likely v dren 
find it: and there was reaſon to conjecture that N ger 
this piece of humanity was not altogether uſeleſs Pan) 
to him; for, on viſiting the place ſome time after, }W"* * 
it was found that the proviſion was gone, and in 80 t. 
a manner that made them conclude it had fallen Seas 
into his hands. e ent e £26075: one 
But however, though many of them were ſ few 
tisfied that this Indian {till eontinued near them, I tber 
yet others would needs conclude that he wav! ar 
gone to the iſland of Chiloe, where they feared for t. 
he would alarm the Spaniards, and would ſoon W'crP! 
return with a force ſufficient to ſurpriſe the pink. p | 

0 


On this occaſion the maſter of the pink was pre- 


vailed on to omit firing the evening gun; for it %*<re 
muſt be remembered (and there is a particula ; 
reaſon hereafter for attending tothis circumſtance¶ wus 
that the maſter, from an oſtentatious imitation of Vere 
the practice of men of war, had hitherto fired a mig 
gun every evening at the ſetting of the watch. 8 
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This, he pretended, was to awe the enemy, if 
were was any within hearing, and to convince 
per. ibem that the pink was always on her guard; 
% but it being now repreſented to him, that his 
great ſecurity was his concealment, and that the 
evening. gun Might poſſibly diſcover him, and 
ſerve to guide the enemy to him, he was prevail- 
ed on to omit it for the future: and his crew be- 
ing now well refreſhed, and their wood and wa- 
ter ſufficiently repleniſhed, he, in a few days af- 
ter the-eſcape of the Indian, put to fea, and had 
z fortunate, paſlage to the rendezvous at the iſland 
of Juan Fernandes, where he arrived on the 16th 
of Auguſt, as hath been already mentioned in the 
preceding: chapter. 9 954 

This veſſel, the Anna pink, was, as I have ob- 
ferved, the laſt that joined the commodore at Ju- 
an Fernandes. The remaining ſhips of the ſqua- 
yo dron were, the Severn, the Pearl, and the Wa- AM 
hat ger ftore-thip, The Severn and Pearl parted com- 1 
es I pany with the ſquadron off Cape Noir, and, as 1 
ter, I we afterwards learned put back to the Braails. 


| in {Woo that of all the ſhips which came into the South 
len Seas, the Wager, Captain Cheap, was the only 

one that was miſſing. This ſhip had on board a | 
few tield-pieces mounted for land-ſervice, toge- 
em ther wit h ſome. cohorn-mortars, and feveral kinds 
ra of artillery- ſlores, and pioneers tools, intended 
rel ſor the operations on ſhore: therefore as the en- 


terpriſe on Baldivia had been reſolved on for the 
irſt undertaking of the ſquadron, Captain Cheap 
was extremely ſolicitous that theſe materials which 
were in his cuſtody might be ready before Baldi- 


lar via; that if the ſquadron ſhould poſſibly rendez- 
ce) vous there, (as he knew not the condition they 
ol were then reduced to) no delay nor difappointment 
d night be imputed to him. | 

ch. But whilſt the Wager, with theſe views, was 
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making the beſt of her way to her firſt rendezvous 

off the iſland of Socora, whence (as there wag 
little probability of meeting any of the ſquadron 


there) the propoſod to ſteer directly for Baldisia; 


ſhe made the land on the 14th of May; about the 
latitude of 479 ſouth; and the captain, exerting 
himſelf on this occaſion, in order to get clear of 
it, he had the misfortune to fall down the after. 
ladder, and diſlocated his ſhoulder, which ren. 
dered him incapable. of acting. This accident, 
together with the crazy condition of the ſhip, 
which was little better than a wreck, prevented 
her from getting off to ſea, and entangled her 
more and more with the land; inſomuch, that 
the next morning at fee ſhe ſtruck on a 
ſunken rock, and ſoon after bilged, and ground. 
ed between two ſmall iſlands, at about a muſquet- 
ſhot from the ſho rs... 
In this ſituation the ſhip continued entire a 
long time, ſo that all the crew had it intheir power 
to get ſafe on ſhore ;* but a general confuſion ta- 
king place, numbers of them, inſtead of contult- 
ing their ſafety, or reflecting on their calamitous 
condition, fell to pillaging the ſhip, arming them- 
ſelves with the firſt weaj-ons that came to hand, 
and threatening to murder all who-thould oppoſe 
them. 'This frenzy was greatly heightened by the 
liquors they found on board, with which they 
got fo extremely drunk, that ſome of them fall- 
ing down between decks, were drowned, as the 
water flowed into the wreck, being incapable of 
raiſing themſelves up and retreating from it. The 
captain therefore, having done his utmoſt to get 
the whole crew on ſhore, was at laſt obliged to 
leave the mutineers behind him, and to follow 
his ofhcers, and ſuch as he had been able to pre- 
vail on; but he did not fail to ſend back the 
boats, to perſuade thoſe who remained to have 


— 
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ſome regard to their preſervation, though all his 
efforts were for ſome time without ſucceſs. 
However, the weather next day proving ſtormy, 
and there being great danger of the ſhip's par- 
ting, they began to be alarmed with the fears of 
periſhings and were deſirous of getting to land; 
but it ſeems their madneſs had not yet left them; 
for the boat not appearing to fetch: them off ſo 
ſoon as they expected, they at laſt pointed a four- 
nt, pounder, Which was on the, quarter-deck, againſt 
np, the hut, where they knew the captain reſided on 
ted i ſhore, and fired two ſhot, which paſſed but juſt 
her over it. hb ir! „ "I. 

hat From this ſpecimen of the. hehaviour of part 
of the crew, it will not be difficult to frame ſome 
nd. conjecture - of the diſorder and anarchy which 
et- took place When they at laſt got all on ſhore. 
For the men, conoeived that, by the loſs. of the 
ſhip, the authority of the ofilicers was at an end; 
and they being now on à deſolate coaſt, where 
ſcarcely any other proviſions could be got, except 
what ſhould be ſaved out of the wreck, this was 
mother inſurmountable ſource of diſcord; ſince 
the working upon the Wreck, and the ſecuring 
the proviſions, ſo that they might be preſerved 
for future exigengies as much; as poſſihle, and 
the taking care that what was neceſſary for their 
preſent ſubſiſtence might be ſparingly and equal- 
ly diſt ributed, were matters not to be brought a- 
bout but by diſcipline and, ſubordination; and 
the mutinous diſpoſition of the people, ſtimula- 
ted by the impulſes of immediate hunger, render- 
et ed every regulation made for this purpoſe inef» 
to Wl fectual: fo; that there were continual conceal- 
w WW nents, frauds, and thefts, which animated each 
e- man againſt his fellow, and produced infinite 
he feuds and conteſts, And hence there was a per- 
ve verſe and malevolent diſpoſition conſtantly kept 
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up amongſt them, which rendered them utterly 
ungovernable. r e e n 
Beſides theſe heart-burnings, occaſioned by pe. 
tulance and hunger, there 'was another impor. 
tant point, which ſet the greateſt part of the peo. 

le at variance with the captain : this was their 
differing with him in opinion, on the meaſures 
do be purſued in the preſent exigency. For the to! 

captain was determined, if poſſible, to fit up the tet 
boats in the beſt manner he eduld, and to pro- gin 
ceed with them to the northward : ſinee having in 
with him above an hundred men in health, and co: 
having gotten ſome fire-arms and ammunition it 
from the wreck, he did not doubt but they could WM we 
maſter any Spaniſh veſſel they ſhould encounter Ml a1 
within thoſe ſeas; and he thought he could not 
fail of meeting with one in the neighbourhood of fir 
Chiloe or Baldivia, in which, when he had ta- ter 
ken her, he intended to proceed to the rendez- Ml the 
vous of Juan Fernandes; and he farther infiited, Wl ted 
that ſhould they light on no prize by the way, yet Co: 
the boats alone would'eafily carry them thither, 
But this was a ſcheme that, however prudent, 
was noways reliſhed by the generality of his peo- 
ple; for being quite jaded with the diſtreſſes and 
e they had already run through, they could 
not think of proſecuting an enterprize farther, 
which had hithefto proved ſo diſaſtrous. The 
common reſolution therefore was to lengthen the 
long- boat, and with that and the reſt of the boats, 
to ſteer to the ſouthward, to paſs through the 
ſtreights of Magellan, and to range along the eaſt 
ſide of South America, till they ſhould arrive at 
Brazil, where they doubted not to be well re- 
ceived, and to procure a paſſage to Great-Britain. 
This project was at firſt ſight infinitely more 
hazardous and tedious than what was pro- 
poſed by the captain; but as it had the air of re- 
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turning home, and flattered them with the hopes of 
bringing them once more to their native country, 
that circumſtance alone rendered them inatten- 
tive to all its inconveniencies, and made them 
adhere to it with inſurmountable obſtinacy ; ſo 
that the captain himſelf, though he never changed 
his opinion, was yet obliged to give way to the 
torrent, and in appearance to acquieſcè in this 
reſolution, whilſt he endeavoured underhand to 
give it all the obſtruction he could, particularly 
in the lengthening of the long-boat, which he 
contrivedi ſhould be of ſuchꝭ a ſize, that though 
it might ſerve to carry them to Juan Fernandez, 
would yet, he hoped, appear incapabie of ſo long 
a navigation, as that to the coaſt of Brazil. 
But the captain, by his ſteady oppoſition at 
firſt to this favourite project, had much embit -: 
tered: the people againſt him; to which, likewiſe 
the following unhappy: accident greatly contribu- 
tel: Fhere was a midſhipman, whoſe name 
Cozens, who had appeared the foremoſt in al 
the refractory proceedings of the crew. He had 
involved himſelf in brawls: with moſt ofithe offi- 
cers who had adhered to the captain's authority, 
and. had even treated the captain himſelf with 
great abuſe and: inſolence. As his turbulence 
and brutality grew:every day more and more in- 
tolerable, it was not in the leaſt doubted: but 
there were ſome violent meaſures in agitation in 
which Cozens was engaged as the ringleader; for 
which reaſon the captain, and thoſe! about him,; 
conſtantly kept themſelves on their guard. One 
day the purſer having, by the captain's order, 
ſtopped the allowance of a fellow who would not 
work, Cozens, though the man did not complain 
to him, intermeddled in the affair with great bit- 
terneſs, and groſsly inſulted the purier, Who was, 
then delivering out proviſions juſt by the-captain's 
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tent, and was himſelf -fufhciently violent: th W 
purſer, enraged by his ſcurrility, and perha nin b 
piqued by former quarrels, ctied out, 4 mutiny ſeri 


adding, The dog has piſtols, and then himſelf fire 

a piſtol at Cozens, which however miſſed him: 
but the captain, on this outcry and the report d 
the piſtol, ruſhed out of his tent, and not doubt 
ing but it had been fired by Cozens, as the com 
mencement of a mutiny, he immediately ſho 
him in the head, without farther deliberation; 
and though he did not kill him on the ſpot, ei 
the wound proved mortal, and he died abou 
fourteen days afte. Þ 3571 
However, this incident, though ſufficiently dif 
pleaſing to the people, did yet, for a conſiderabl urg 
time, awe them to cheir duty, and rendered them th 
more ſubmiſſive to the captain's authority; but Wollo 
at laſt, when towards the middle of October the 
long-boat was nearly completed, and they went 

eparing to put to ſea, the additional provoc- {Wi 
tion he gave them, by covertly traverſing theit 

roject of proceeding through the Streights of 

agellan, and their fears that he might, at length, 
engage a party ſufficient to/overturn this favous 
ite meaſure, made them refolve to make uſe d 
the death of Cozens as wreaſon'fordeptriving hin 
of his command, under pretenee of carrying hind! 
a priſoner to England to be tried for murder; and 
he was accordingly conſined under a guard: but 
they never intended to carry him with them, 2 
they too well knew what they had to apprehend 
von( theib return to England, if their commander 
ſhould bei preſent to confront them: and there - 
eee e juſt ready to put to fea 
they ſet him at liberty, leaving him, and the feu 
who choſe to take their fortunes with him, no o 
ther embarkation but the yawl, to which the barge 
was-afterwards added, by the people on board het 
being prevailed on to return back. 
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When the ſhip was wrecked, there were alive 
n board the Wager near a hundred and thirty 
erfons 3 of thefe above thirty died during their 
ay upon the place, and near -eighty went off in 
he long-boat and the cutter to the ſouthward; 
> that there remained with the captain, after 
heir departure, no more than nineteen perſons; 
hich however were as many as the barge and the 
aw, the only embarkations left them, could 
ell eatry off. It was the 13th of October, five 
nonths after the ſhipwreck, that the long- boat, 
onverted into a ſchooner, weighed and ſtood to 
he ſouthward, giving the Captain, who, with 
ieutenant Hamilton of the land-forces, and the 
urgeon, were then on the beach, three cheers 
t their departure: and, on the 29th of January 
ollowing, they atrived at Rio Grande on the 
oaſt of Brazil; but having, by various accidents, 
ft about twenty of their people on thore at the 
liferent places they touched at, and a greater 
jumber having periſhed” by hunger during the 
ourſe of their navigation, there were no more 
han thirty of them remaining when they arrived: 
n that port. Indeed the undertaking, of itſelf, 
as 2a moſt extraordinary one; for (not to men- 
jon the length of the run) the veffel was ſcarcely 
dle to eontain the number that firſt put to ſea 
ani her; and their ſtock of proviſions (being only 
but rhat they had ſaved out of the fhip) was ex- 
„ uMWremely/fletider: they had this additional misfor- 
iend une beſides, that the cutter, the only boat they 
nder ad with them, ſoon broke away from the ſtern, 
ere ud was ſtaved to pieces; ſo that, when their 
{ca Wrovifion and their water failed them, they had 
feu frequently no means of getting on ſhore to ſearch 
o 04 Wor a freſh fupply. 1 "F2 

arge After the long-boat and cutter were gone, the 
| het Waptain, and thoſe who were left with him, pro- 


/ 
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poſed to paſs tothe northward in the barge, and 
yawl; but the weather was ſo bad; and the diff. 
culty of ſubſiſting ſo great, that it was two months 
from the departure of the long- boat before he wa 


Wager was caſt away was not a part of the conti- 
nent, as was firſt imagined, but an iſland at ſome 
diſtance from the main, which afforded no other 
ſorts of proviſion! but ſhell-fiſn and a few herbs; 
and as the greateſt: part of What they had gotten 
from the ſhip was carried off in the long - boat, the 
captain and his people were often in extreme want 
of food, eſpecially as they choſe to preſerve what 
little ſea-proviſions remained for their ſtore when 
they ſhould go. to the northward. During their 
reſidence at this iſland; which Was by the ſeamen 
denominated Wager's iſland, they had now and 
then a ſtraggling canoe or two of Indians, which 
came and bartered their ſiſh, and other proviſions, 
with our people. This was ſome little relief to 
their neceſſities, and, at another ſeaſon, might, 
perhaps, have been greater: for as there were ſe- 
veral Indian huts on the ſhore, it was ſuppoſed, 
that, in ſome years, during the height of ſummer, 
many of theſe ſavages might reſort thither to fiſh, 
Indeed, from what has been-reJated'in the account 
of the Anna pink, it ſhould ſeem to be the gene- 
ral practice of thoſe Indians to frequent this coaſt 
in the ſummer time for the benefit of fiſhing, and 
to retire in the; winter into a better climate, more 
to the northward. Foe bob bo Boo 3 We 2 771 , oy ty! x 

On this mention of the Anna pink, I cannot 
but obſerve, how much it is to be lamented that 
the Wager's people had no knowledge of her be- 
ing ſo near them on the coaſt : for as ſhe was not 
above thirty leagues diſtant from them, and came 
into their neighbourhood about the ſame time the 
Wager was loſt, and was a ſine xgomy ſhip, the 


able to put to ſea. It ſeems the place where the 
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ard could eaſily have taken them all on board, and 
if. have carried them to Juan Fernandes. Indeed, I 
the I ſuſpect ſhe was ſtill nearer to them than what is 
vas here eſtimated; for ſeveral of the Wager's peo- 
the Wl ple, at different times, heard the report of a can- 
nti- non, which, I conceive, could be no other than 
me the eyening-gun fired from the Anna pink, eſpe- 
her WM cially as what was heard at Wager's iſſand was a- 
bs ; bout the ſame time of the day. But to return to 
ten Captain Cheap: „ > 
the Upon the 14th of December, the Captain, and 
ant Wl his people, embarked in the barge and the yawl, 
hat MW in order to proceed to the northward, taking on 
1en Wi board with them all the proviſions they could a- 
cir I maſs from the wreck of the ſhip ; but they had 
den ſcarcely been an hour at ſea when the wind be- 
nd WF gan to blow hard, and the ſea ran ſo high, that 
ich they were obliged to throw the greateſt part of 
ns, their proviſions over-board, to avoid immediate 
to deſtruction. This was a terrible misfortune, in 


ht, z part of the world where food is ſo difficult to be 
ſe- got: however, they perſiſted in their deſign, put- 
edi ting on ſhore as often as they could to ſeek ſub- 

hſtence : but, about a fortnight after, another 


dreadful accident befel them, for the yawl ſunk 
at an anchor, and one of che men in her was 
drowned ; and as the barge was incapable of car- 


alt Wrying the whole company, they were now re- 
na duced to the hard neceſſity of leaving four ma- 
re ines behind them on that deſolate ſhore. Not- 


withſtanding theſe diſaſters, they ſtill kept on 
their courſe to the northward, though greatly de- 
layed by the perverſeneſs of the winds, and the 
frequent interruptions which their fearch after 
food occaſioned, and conſtantly ſtruggling with a 
ſeries of the moſt ſiniſter events; till, at laſt, a- 
bout the end of January, having made three un- 
lucceſsful attempts to 1 a head-land, which 
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they ſuppoſed to be what the Spaniards calle, 
Cape Tres Montes, it was unanimouſly: reſolve 
finding the difficulties inſurmountable, to gin 
over this expedition, and to return again to W; 
ger iſland, where they got back about the midd} 
of February, quite diſheartened and dejected wit 
their reiterated diſappointments, and almoſt pe 
riſhing with hunger and fatigue. 
However, on their return, they had the go; 
luck to meet with ſeveral pieces of beef whic 
had been waſhed out of the wreck, and were 
ſwimming in the ſea. This was a moſt ſeaſon; 
able relief to them aſter the hardſhips they ha 
endured : and, to complete their good fortune 
there came, in a ſhort time, two canoes of Indi 
ans, .amongſt which was a native of Chiloe, wh 
ſpoke a little Spaniſh; and the ſurgeon, who wa 
with Captain Cheap, underſtanding that lan 
uage, he made a bargain. with the Indian, that 


if he would carry the Captain and his people te bo 
Chiloe in the barge, he ſhould have her, and aig... 
that belonged to her, for his pains. Accordingly. 
on the 6th of March, the eleven perſons, to which ur: 
the company was now ,reduced, embarked in the ce 


barge on this new expedition; but, after having 
proceeded for a few days, the Captain, and fout 
of his principal officers, being on ſhore, the i. 
who, together with an Indian, remained in thc 
barge, put off with her to fea, and did not retun 
again. \ 

By this means there were left on ſhore, Car 
tam Cheap, Mr Hamilton, lieutenant of marines 
the honourable Mr Byron, and Mr Campbell, mid 
ſhipmen, and Mr Elliot the ſurgeon. One woulc 
have thought that their diſtreſſes had, long be 
fore this time, been incapable of augmentation 
but they found, on reflection, that their preſent 
fituation was much more diſmaying than an 
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ing they had yet gone through, being left on a 
eſolate coaſt without any proviſion, or the means 


$1 f procuring any; for their arms, ammunition, 
o i, nd every — they were maſters of, ex- 
| wept the tattered habits they had on, were all 


arried away in the barge. | 
But when they had ſufficiently revolved in their 
wn minds the various circumſtances of this un- 
xpeQed calamity, and were perſuaded that they 
ad no relief to hope for, they perceived a canoe 
ta diſtance, which proved to be that of the In- 
ian who had undertaken to carry them to Chi- 
Woe, he and his family being then on board it. He 
ade no difficulty of coming to them; for, it 
ems, he had left Captain Cheap and his people 
little before, to go a-fiſhing, and had, in the 
ean time, committed them to the care of the o- 
er Indian, whom the ſailors had carried to fea 
the barge. When he came on ſhore, and 
Wound the barge gone, and his companion — 
le was extremely concerned, and could with dif- 
iculty be perſuaded that the other Indian was not 
nurdered; yet, being at laſt ſatisfied with che 
ccount that was given him, he ſtill undertook to 
arry them to the Spaniſh ſettlements, and (as 
Whe Indians are well ſkilled in fiſhing and fowling) 
o procure them proviſions by the way. 
About the middle of March, Captain Cheap 
ind the four who were left with him, ſet out for 
hiloe, the Indian having provided a number of ca- 
oes, and gotten many of his neighbours together 
or that purpoſe. Soon after they embarked, 
Mr Elliot the ſurgeon died, ſo that there now re- 
ained only four of the whole company. At laſt, 
after a very complicated paſſage by land and wa- 
Wer, Captain Cheap, Mr Byron, and Mr Camp- 
dell, arrived, in the beginning of June, at the 
land of Chiloe, where they were received bythe 
: R 2 
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Spaniards with great humanity ; but on account 
of ſome quarrel among the Indians, Mr Hamilton 
did not get thither till two months later. Thus 
was it above a twelvemonth from the loſs of the 
Wager, before this fatiguing peregrination end. 
ed; and not till by a variety of misfortunes the 
company was diminiſhed from twenty to no more 
than four, and thoſe too brought ſo low, that 
had their diſtrefles continued but a few days 
longer, in all probability none of them would 
have ſurvived; for the Captain himſelf was with 
difficulty recovered ; and the reſt were fo reduced 
by the ſeverity of the weather, their labour, their 
want of food, and of all kinds of neceffaries, that 
it was wonderful how they ſupported themſelves 
fo long. After ſome ſtay at Chiloe, the Captain, 
and the three who were with him, were ſent to 
Valparaiſo, and thence to St Jago, the capital of 
Chili, where they continued above a year ; but 
on the advice of a cartel being ſettled betwixt 
Great-Britain and Spain, Captain Cheap, Mr 
Byron, and Mr Hamilton, were permitted to re- 
turn to Europe on board a French ſhip ; the other 
midſhipman, Mr Campbell, having changed his 
religion whilſt at St Jago, choſe to go back to 
Buenos Ayres with Pizarro and his officers, with 
whom he went afterwards to Spain on board the 
Aſia; but having there failed in his endeavours 
to procure a commiſſion from the court of Spain, 
he returned to England, and attempted to get re- 
inſtated in the Britiſh navy, He has fince pu- 
bliſhed a narration of his adventures, in which 
he complains of the injuſtice that had been done 
him, and ſtrongly diſavows his ever being in the 
Spaniſh ſervice: but as the change of his religion, 
and his offering himſelf to the court of Spain 
{tough he was not accepted) are matters which, 

e is conſcious, are capable of being inconteſtably 
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proved z on thefe two heads he has been entirely 
flent. And now, after this account of the acci- 
dents which befel the Anna pink, and the cata- 
ſtrophe of the Wager, I ſhall again reſume the 
thread of our own ſtory. — 


EE N. 


Concluſion of our proceedings at Juan 
Fernandes, from the arrival of the An- 
na pink, to our final departure from 


thence. 


BOUT a week after the arrival of our vic- 
tualler, the Tryal ſloop, that had been ſent 
to the iſland of Maſa-Fuero, returned to an an- 
chor at Juan Fernandes, having been round that 
iſland without meeting any part of our ſquadron. 
As upon this occaſion, the iſland of Maſa-Fuero 
was more particularly examined than, I dare ſay, 
it had ever been before, or perhaps ever will be 
again; and as the knowledge of it may, in cer- 
tain circumſtances, be of great conſequence here- 
after, I think it incumbent on me to inſert the 
accounts given of this place by the ofhcers of the 
Tryal ſloop. | 
he Spaniards have generally mentioned two 
lands under the name of Juan Fernandes, ſti- 
ling them the greater and the lefs; the greater 
being that iſland where we anchored, and the leſs 
being the iſland we are now deſcribing, which, 
becauſe it is more diſtant from the continent, 
they have diſtinguiſhed by the name of Maſa-Fu- 
ero. The Tryal floop found that it bore from the 


greater Juan Fernandes W. by S. and was about 


R 3 
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twenty-two leagues diſtant. It is a much larger 
and better ſpot than has been generally reported; 
for former writers Re e it as a ſmall 
barren - rock, deſtitute of wood and water, and 
altogether inacceſſible whereas our people found 
it was covered with trees, and that there were 
ſeveral fine falls of water pouring down its ſides 
into the ſea: they found too, that there was a place 
where a ſhip might come to an anchor on the 
north fide of it, though indeed the anchorage is 
Inconvenient z, for the bank extends but a little 
way, is ſteep too, and has very deep water upon 
it; ſo that you muſt come to an anchor very near 
the ſhore, and there lie expoſed to all the winds 
but a ſoutherly one: and beſides the inconvenience 
of the anchorage, there is alſo a reef of rocks 
running off the eaſtern point of the. iſland, about 
two miles in length, though there is little danger 
to be feared from them, becauſe they are always 
to be ſeen by the ſea's breaking over them. This 
place has at preſent one advantage beyond the 
iſland of Juan Fernandes; for it abounds with 
goats, who not being accuſtomed to be diſturbed, 
were no ways ſhy or apprehenſive of danger, till 
they had been frequently fired at. Theſe animals 
reſide here in preat tranquillity, the Spaniards 
having not thought the iſland conſiderable enough 
to be frequented by their enemies, and have not 
therefore been ſolicitous to deſtroy the proviſions 
upon it; ſo that no dogs have been hitherto ſet 
on ſhore there. Beſides the goats, our people 
found there vaſt numbers of ſeals and ſea-ltons. 
And upon the whole, they ſeemed to imagine, 
that though it was not the moſt eligible place for 
a ſhip to refreſh at, yet, in caſe of neceſſity, it 
might afford fome fort of ſhelter, and prove of 
conſiderable uſe, eſpecially to a ſingle ſhip, who 
might apprehend meeting with a ſuperior force at 
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Fernandes. The appearance of its N. E. fide, 
and alſo of its welt fide, may be ſeen in the 
twenty-firſt and twenty-ſecond plates. 'This may 
ſuffice in relation to the iſland of Mafa-Fuero. 
The latter part of the month of Auguſt was 
ſpent in —_— the proviſions from the Anna 
pink; when we had the mortification to find, 
that great quantities of our proviſions, as bread, 
rice, groats, Gc. were decayed and unfit for uſe. 
This was owing to the water the pink had made 
by her working and ſtraining in bad weather; for 
hereby ſeveral of her caſks had rotted, and her 
bags were ſoaked through. And now, as we had 
no farther occaſion for her ſervice, the Commo- 
dore, purſuant to his orders from the Board of 
Admiralty, ſent notice to Mr Gerard her maſter, 
that he diſcharged the Anna pink from attending 
the ſquadrons and gave him at the ſame time a 
certificate ſpecifying how long ſhe had been em- 
ployed. In conſequence of this diſmiſſion, her 
maſter was at liberty either to return directly to 
England, or to make the beſt of his way to any 
port where he thought he could take in ſuch a 
cargo as would anſwer the intereſt of his owners. 
But the maſter being ſenſible of the bad condition 
of the ſhip, and of her unfitneſs for any ſuch 
voyage, wrote the next day an anſwer to the 
Commodore's meſſage, acquainting Mr Anſon, 
that from the great quantity of water the pink 
had made in her paſſage round Cape Horn, and 
ſince that in the tempeſtuous weather ſhe had 
met with on the coaſt of Chili, he had reaſon to 
apprehend that her bottom was very much de- 
cayed: he added, that her upper works were 
rotten abaft; that ſhe was extremely leaky; that 
her fore-beam was broke; and that in his opinion 
it was impoſſible to proceed to ſea with her before 


he had been thoroughly refitted: and he therefore 


— 
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requeſted the Commodore, that the carpenters of 


the ſquadron might be directed to ſurvey her, 


that their judgment of her condition might be 
known. In compliance with this deſire, Mr An. 
fon immediately ordered the carpenters to take x 


careful and ſtrict ſurvey of the Anna pink, and 


to give him a faithful report under their hands, 
of the condition in which they found her, di- 
recting them, at the ſame time, to proceed here. 
in with fuch circumſpection, that if they ſhoul1 
be hereafter called upon, they might be able to 
make oath of the veracity of their proceedings, 
Purſuant to theſe orders, the carpenters imme- 
diately fet about the examination, and the next 
day made their report; which was, that the pink 
had nolefs than fourteen knees, and twelve beams 
broken and decayed ; that one breaſt-hook was 
broken, and another rotten; that her water-ways 
were open and decayed; that two ſtandards, and 
feveral clamps, were broken, beſides others which 
were rotten; that all her iron-work was greatly 


| decayed; that her ſpirkitting and timbers were 


very rotten; and that having ripped. off part of 
her ſheathing, they found her wales and outſide 
anks extremely defective, and her bows and 
decks very leaky; and in conſequence of theſe 
defects and decays they certified, that in their 
opinion ſhe could not depart from the ifland with- 
out great hazard, unleſs ſhe was firſt of all 
thoroughly refitted. | 
The thorough refitting of the Anna pink, pro- 
poſed by the carpenters, was, in our preſent ſi- 
tuation, impoſſible to be complied with, as all 
the plank and iron in the ſquadron was inſuffi- 
cient for that purpoſe. And now the maſter, find- 
ing his own ſentiments confirmed by the opinion 
of all the carpenters, offered a petition to the 
Commodore in behalf of his owners, deſiring 
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that ſince it appeared he was incapable of leaving 
the iſland, Mr Anſon would pleaſe to purchaſe 
the hull and furniture of the pink for the uſe of 
the ſquadron. Hereupon the Commodore or- 
dered an inventory to be taken of every particu- 
lar belonging to the pink, with its juſt value; 
and as by this inventory it appeared that there 
were many ſtores which would be uſeful in re- 
fitting the other ſhips, and which were at preſent 
very — in the ſquadron, by reaſon of the 
great quantities that had been already expended, 
he agreed with Mr Gerard to purchaſe the whole 
together for L. 300. The pink being thus broken 
up, Mr. Gerard, with the hands belonging to 
the pink, were ſent on board the Glouceſter, as 
that ſhip had buried the greateſt number of men 
in proportion to her complement ; but after- 
ward one or two of them were received on board 
the Centurion, on their own petition, they be- 
ing extremely averſe to ſailing in the ſame ſhip 
with their old maſter, on account of ſome: parti» 
cular ill uſage they conceived they had ſuffered 
from him. | {4 

This tranſaction brought us down to the be- 
zinning of September; and our people by this 
time were ſo far recovered of the ſcurvy, that 
there was little danger of burying any more at 
preſent; and therefore I ſhall now ſum up the 
total of our loſs ſince our departure from Eng- 
and, the better to convey ſome idea of our paſt 
lufferings, and of our preſent ſtrength. We had 
buried, on board the Centurion, ſince our lea- 
ing St Helen's. two hundred and ninety-two, 
and had now remaining on board two hundred 
and fourteen, This will doubtleſs appear a moſt 
extraordinary mortality; but yet on board the 
Glouceſter it had been much greater; for out of 
2 much ſmaller crew than ours they had loſt the 
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fame number, -and had only eighty-two remain. 
ing alive. It might be expected, that on board 
the 'Tryal the flaughter would have been the moſt 
terrible, as her decks were almoſt conſtantly knee. 
deep in water; but it happened otherwiſe, for 
the eſcaped more favourably than the reſt, ſince 
the only buried forty-two, and had now thirty. 
nine remaining alive. The havock of this diſeaſe 
had fallen ſtill ſeverer on the invalids and ma. 
rines than on the ſailors; for on board the Cen- 
turion, out of fifty invalids and ſeventy-nine ma- 
rines, there remained only four invalids, inclu- 
ding officers, and eleven marines; and on board 
the Glouceſter every invalid periſhed, and out of 
forty-eight marines only two eſcaped. From this 
account it appears, that the three ſhips together 
_ departed from England with nine hundred and 
fixty-one men on — of whom ſix hundred 
and twenty-fix were dead before this time; ſo 
that the wholc of our remaining erews, which 
were now to be diſtributed amongſt three ſhips, 
amounted/ito no more than three hundred and 
thirty-five men and boys; a number greatly in- 
ſufficient for the manning the Centurion alone, 
and barely capable of navigating all the three, 
with the utmoſt exertion of their ſtrength and vi- 

our. This prodigious reduction of our men was 
Ril the more terrifying, as we were hitherto un- 
certain of the fate of Pizarro's ſquadron, and 
had: reaſon to ſuppoſe, that ſome part of it, at 
leaſt, had got round into theſe ſeas. Indeed we 
_ were ſatisfied from our own experience, that they 
muſt have ſuffered greatly in their paſſage ; but 
then every port in the South Seas was open t0 
them, and the whole power of Chili and Peru 
would doubtleſs be united in refreſhing and re- 
fitting them, and recruiting the numbers they 
had loft ; beſides, we had ſome obſcure know- 
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edge of a force to be ſent out from Callao: and 
however contemptible the ſhips and ſailors of this 
part of the world may have been generally e- 
ſeemed, it was ſcarcely poſſible for any thing, 
bearing the name of a ſhip of force, to be fee- 
bler or leſs conſiderable than ourſelves. And had 
there, been nothing to be apprehended from the 
naval power7of the Spaniards in this part of the 
world, yet our enfeebled condition would never- 
theleſs give us the greateſt unealineſs, as we were 
incapable of attempting any of their conſiderable 
places; for the riſking of twenty men, weak as 
we then were, was riſking the ſafety of the whole: 
ſo that we conceived we ſhould be neceſſitated to 
content ourſelves with what few prizes we could 
pick up at ſea before we were diſcovered; after 
which we ſhould in all probability be obliged to 
depart with precipitation, and eſteem ourſelves 
fortunate to regain our native country, leaving 
our enemies to triumph on the inconſiderable 
miſchief they had received from a ſquadron, 
whoſe equipment had filled them with ſuch dread- 
ful apprehenſions. This was a ſubject on which 
we had reaſon to imagine the Spaniſh oſtentation 
would remarkably exert itſelf, though the cauſes 
of our diſappointment, and their ſecurity, were 
neither to be ſought for in their valour, nor our 
miſconduct. | 

Such were the deſponding reflections which at 
that time aroſe on the review and compariſon of 
our remaining {ſtrength with our * num- 
ders. Indeed our fears were far from being 
groundleſs, or diſproportioned to our feeble and 
almoſt deſperate ſituation, For though the final 
event proved more honourable than we had fore- 
boded; yet the intermediate calamities did like- 
viſe greatly ſurpaſs our molt gloomy apprehen- 
lons, and could they have been predicted to us 
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at this iſland of Juan Fernandes, they would 
doubtleſs have appeared inſurmountable. But to 
return to our narration; A 
In the beginning of September, as has been al. 
ready mentioned, our men were tolerably well re. 
covered; and now the ſeaſon for navigation, in 
this climate, drawing near, we exerted ourſelves 
m getting our ſhips in readineſs for the ſea. We 
converted the fore-maſt of the victualler into a 
main-maſt for the Tryal ſloop; and, ſtill flattcr- 
ing ourſelves with the poſſibility of the arrival of 
ſome other ſhips of our ſquadron, we intended 
to leave the main-maſt of the victualler to make 
a mizen-maſt for the Wager. Thus, all hands 
being employed in forwarding our departure, we, 
on the 8th, about eleven in the morning, eſpied 
a ſail to tlie N. E. which continued to approach 
us, till her courſes appeared even with the hori- 
zon. Whilſt ſhe advanced, we had great hopes 
ſhe might prove one of our on ſquadron ; but 
as, at length, 'ſhe ſteered away to the eaſtward, 
without haling in for the ifland, we thence con- 
cluded ſhe muſt be a Spaniard. And now great 
diſputes were ſet on foot about the poſſibility of 
her having diſcovered our tents'on ſhore, ſome of 
us ſtrongly infiſting that ſhe had (doubtleſs been 
near enough to have perceived ſomething that had 
iven her a jealouſy of an enemy, which had oc- 
eaſioned her ſtanding to the eaſtward without ha- 
ling in: however, leaving theſe conteſts to be ſet- 
tled afterwards, it was reſolved to purſue her; 
and the Centurion being in the greateſt forward- 
neſs, we immediately got all our hands on board, 
ſet up our rigging, bent our ſails, and by five in 
the afternoon got under ſail. We had, at this 
time, very little wind, ſo that all the boats were 
employed to tow us out of the bay; and even 
what wind there was, laſted only long enough to 
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give us an offing of two or three leagues, when 
it flatted to a calm. The night coming on, we 
oft ſight of the chace, and were extremely im- 
atient for the return of day-light, in hopes to 
hnd that ſhe had been becalmed as well as we; 
though I muſt confeſs that her greater diſtance 
from the land was a reaſonable ground for ſuſpect- 
ing the contrary, as we indeed found in the morn- 
ing, to our great mortification; for though the 
weather continued perfectly clear, we had ne 
fight of the ſhip from the maſt-head. But as we 
were now fatisfied"that it was an enemy, and the 
ake Ml firſt we had ſeen in theſe ſeas, we reſolved not to 
nds WI give over the ſearch lightly; and a ſmall breeze 
we, Wl ſpringing up from the W. N. W. we got up our 
died WM top-gallant maſts and yards, ſet all the ſails, and 
ach Wl ſteered to the ſouth-eaſt, in hopes of retrieving 
ori- our chace, which we imagined to be bound to 
pes Wl Valparaiſo. ' We continued on this courſe all that 
but WW day and the next; and then, not getting fight. 
rd, WF of our chace, we gave over the purſuit, concei- 
on- ung that by that time ſhe muſt in all probability 
eat Wl hare reached her port. Being therefore deter- 
of Wl mined to return to Juan Fernandes, we haled up 
of to the 8. W. with that view, having but very 
cen Wl little wind till the 12th, when, at three in the 
nad I morning, there ſprung up a freſh gale from the 
o- W. S. W. which obliged us to tack and ſtand to 
ha- the N. W. At day-break we were agreeably ſur- 
et- ¶ priſed with the ſi * of a ſail on our weather- bow, 
r; ¶ between four and five leagues diſtance. We im- 
'd- WF nediately erouded all the fail we could, and ſtood 
rd, ¶ after her, and ſoon perceived it not to be the ſame 
in I fiip we originally gave chace to. She at firſt 
his ¶ bore down upon us, ſhewing Spaniſh colours, and 
ere ¶ making a ſignal as to her conſort; but obſerving. 
'e Bl that we did not anſwer her ſignal, ſhe inſtantly 
to Wi loofed cloſe to the wind, and ſtood to the ſouth- 
8 | | 
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ward. Our people were now all in ſpirits, and 
put the ſhip about with great briſkneſs ; and ag 
the chace appeared to be a large ſhip,, and had 
miſtaken. us for her conſort, we conceived that 
the was a man of war, and probably one of Pi. 
zarro's ſquadron. This induced the Commodore 
to order all the officers cabins to be knocked down 
and thrown over-board, with ſeveral caſks of wa- 
ter and proviſions which ſtood between the guns, 
ſo that we had ſoon a clear ſhip, ready for an en- 
gagement. About nine o'clock we had thick 
bazy weather, and a ſhower of rain, during which 
we loſt fight of the chace; and we were appre- 
henſive, if this dark weather ſhould! continue, 
that, by going upon the other tack, or by ſome 
ether artifice, ſhe might eſcape us; but it clear- 
ing up in leſs than an hour, we found that we 
had both weathered and fore-reached upon her 
conſiderably, and were then near enough to diſ- 
cover that ſhe was only a merchantman, without 
$ much as a ſingle tire of guns. About half an 
hour after twelve, being got within a reaſonable 
diſtance of her, we fired four ſhot amongſt her 
rigging; on which they lowered their top-ſails, 
and bore down to us, but in very great confuſion, 
their top-gallant-ſails and ſtay-ſails all fluttering 
in the winds: this was owing to their having let 
run their ſheets and hale-yards juſt as we fired at 
them aſter which, not a man amongſt them had 
courage enough to venture aloft (for there the ſhot 
had paſſed but juſt before) to take them in. As 
ſoon as the veſſel came within hale of us, the 
Commodore ordered them to bring to under his 
lee-quarter, and then hoiſted out the boat, and 
ſent Mr Saumurez, his firſt lieutenant, to take 
poſſeſſion of the prize, with directions to ſend all 
the priſoners on board the Centurion, but firſt 
the officers and paſſengers, When Mr Saumu- 
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rez came on board them, they received him at 
the ſide,” with the ſtrongeſt tokens of the moſt 
abject ſubmiſſion; for they were all of them (e- 
ſpecially the paſſengers, who were twenty-five in 
numbet) extremely terrified, and under the great- 
eſt apprehenſrons of meeting with very ſevere and 
cruel uſage; but the lieutenant endeavoured, with 
great courteſy, to diflipate their fright, aſſuring 
them, that their fears were altogether groundleſs, 
aud that they would find a generous enemy in the 
Commodore, who was not leſs remarkable for 
his lenity. and humanity, than for his reſolution 
and courage. The airs, who were firſt ſent 
on board the Centurion, informed us, that our 
prize was ealled Neuſtra Senora del Monte Car- 
melo, and was commanded by Don Manuel Za- 
morra. Her cargo conſiſted chiefly of ſugar, and 
great quantities of blue'cloth, made in the pro- 
vince of Quito, ſomewhat reſembling our Engliſh 
coarſe broad-cloths, but inferior to them. The 

had, beſides, ſeveral bales of a coarſer fort ot 
cloth, of different colours, ſomewhat like Col- 
cheſter bays, called by them, Pannia da Tierra, 
with a few bales of- cotton, 'and ſome tobacco, 
which, though ſtrong, was not ill-flavoured. 
Theſe were the principal goods on board her; 
but we found, beſides, Whit was to us much 
more valuable than the reſt of the cargo; this 
was ſome trunks of wrought plate, and twenty- 
three ſerons of dollars, each weighing upwards 
of 200 Ib. averdupois. The ſhip's burden was 
about four hundred and fifty tons; the had fifty- 
three ſailors on board, both whites and blacks; 
ſhe came from Callao, and had been twenty-ſeven 
days at ſea before ſhe fell: into our hands. She 
was bound to the port of Valparaiſo in the king- 
dom of Chili, and propoſed to have returned from 
thence loaded with corn and Chili wine, ſome 
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gold, dried beef, and ſmall cordage, which, at 
Callao, they convert into larger rope. Our prize 
had been built upwards of thirty years; yet, as 
they lie in harbour all the winter months, and the 
climate is favourable, they efteemed it no very 
great age. Her rigging was very indifferent, ag 
were likewiſe her fails, which were made of cot- 
.ton. She had only three four-pounders, which 
'were altogether unſerviceable, their carriages be- 
ing fcarcely able to ſupport them: and there 
were no ſmall arms on board, except a few pi- 
ſtols belonging to the paſſengers. The priſoners 
informed us, that they left Callao in company 
with two other ſhips, whom they had parted with 
ſome days before, and that at firſt they had con- 
ceived us to be one of their company; and by 
the deſcription we gave them of the ſhip we had 
chaſed from Juan Fernandes, they aſſured us ſhe 
was of their number; but that the coming in 
fight of that iſland was directly repugnant to the 
merchant's inſtructions, who had expreſsly for- 
did it, as knowing that if the Englith ſquadron 
was in thoſe ſeas, the iſland of Fernandes was 
moſt probably. the place of their-rendezvous. 
After this ſhort account of the ſhip and her 
cargo, it is neceſſary that I ſhould relate the im- 
2 intelligence which we met with on board 
er, partly from the information of the priſon- 
ers, and partly from the letters and papers which 
fell into our hands. We here firſt learned, with 
certainty, the force and deſtination of that ſqua- 
dron which cruized off the Madeiras at our arri- 
val there, and afterwards chaſed the Pearl in our 
paſſage to port St Julian. This we now knew 
was a ſquadron compoſed of five large Spaniſh 
| ſhips,, commanded by Admiral Pizarro, and pur- 
N fitted out to traverſe our deſigns, as hath been 
already more amply related in the third chapter 
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of the firſt book. We had, at the ſame time too, 
the ſatisfaQtion to find that Pizarro, after his ut- 
moſt endeavours to gain his paſſage into theſe 
ſeas, had been forced back again into the river of 
Plate, with the loſs of two of his largeſt ſhips; 
and beſides this difappointment of Pizarro, which, 
confidering our great debility, was no unaccept- 
able intelligence, we farther learned, that tho? 
an embargo had been laid upon all ſhipping in 


| theſe ſeas, by the viceroy of Peru, .in the month 


of May preceding, on a ſuppoſition that about 
that time we might arrive upon the coaſt, yet it 
now no longer ſubſifted : for on the account ſent 
over land by Pizarro of his own diſtreſſes, part of 
which they knew we muſt have encountered, as 
we were at fea during the fame time, and on their 
having no news of us in eight months after we 
were known-to ſet ſail from St Catharine's, they 
were fully fatisfied that we' were either ſhip- 
wrecked, or had periſhed at ſea, or at leaſt had 
been obliged to put back again; as it was con- 
teived impoſſible for any ſhips to continue at ſea 
during ſo long an interval: and therefore, on the- 
application of the merchants, and the firm per- 
fuaſion of our having miſcarried, the embargo had 
deen lately taken of EH 
This laſt article made us flatter ourſelves, that 
2s the enemy were ſtill a ſtranger to our havin 
pot round Cape Horn, and the navigation of theſe 
eas was reſtored, we might meet with ſome va- 
luable captures, and might thereby indemnify 
durſelves for the incapacity we were under of at - 
tempting any of their conſiderable ſettlements on 
more. And this much we were certain of, from 
the information of our prifoners, that whatever 
our ſuccefs. might be as to the prizes we might 
light on, we had nothing to fear, weak as we 
were, from the — force in this part of the: 
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world; though we diſcovered that we had been » 
in moſt imminent peril. from the enemy, when be 
we leaſt apprehended it, and when our other di- ſe 
ſtreſſes were at the greateſt height: for we learn- o 
ed from the letters on board, that Pizarro, in the v 
expreſs he diſpatched to the viceroy of Peru, af. le 
ter his return to the river of Plate, had intima- a 
ted to him, that it was poſlible ſome part at leaſt ti 
of the Engliſh ſquadron might get round: but w 
that as he was certain from his own experience, pf 
that if they did arrive in thoſe ſeas, it muſt be in 0! 
a very weak and defenceleſs condition, he adri- tt 
ſed the viceroy, in order to be ſecure at all events, WM w 
to ſend what ſhips of war he had to the ſouth- of 
ward, where in all probability they would inter- o. 
cept us ſingly, before we had an opportunity of in 
touching at any port for refreſhment; in which di 
caſe, he doubted not but we ſhould prove an eaſy MW at 
conqueſt. The viceroy of Peru approved of this MW f 


advice: and as he had already fitted out four 
ithips of force from Callao, one of fifty guns, two 
of forty guns, and one of twenty-four guns, which 
Were intended to join Pizarro when he arrived 
on the coaſt of Chili; the viceroy now ſtationed 
three of theſe off the port of Conception, and 
one of them at the iſland of Fernandes, where 
they continued cruiſing for us till the 6th of June; 
and then, not ſeeing any thing of us, and con- 
ceiving it to be impoſſible that we could have kept 
the ſeas ſo long, they quitted their cruiſe and re- 
turned to Callao, fully perſuaded that we had ei- 
ther periſhed, or at leaſt had been driven back. 
Now, as the time of their quitting their ſtations 
was but a few days before our arrival at the iſland 
of Fernandes, it is evident, that had we made 
that iſſand on, our firſt ſearch for it, without ha- 
| ling in for the main to ſecure our eaſting (a cir- 
_ cumſtance which, at that time, we conſidered 23 
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very unfortunate to us, on account of the num- 


bers which we loſt by our longer continuance 


ſea), had we, I ſay, made the iſland on the 28th 


of May, when we firſt expected to ſee it, and 
were in-reality-very near it, we had doubtleſs fal- 
len in with ſome part of the Spaniſh ſquadron; 
and in the diſtreſſed condition we were then, in, 
the meeting with a healthy well-provided enemy- 
was an incident that could not but have been per- 
plexing, and might perhaps have proved fatal, not 
only to us, but: tothe Tryal, the Glouceſter, and 
the Anna pink, who ſeparately joined us, and 
who were each of them leſs capable than we were 
of making any conſiderable reſiſtance. I ſhall 
only add, that theſe, Spaniſh ſhips, ſent out to 
intercept us, had been greatly ſhattered by a ſtorm 
during their cruiſe; and that, after their arrival 
at Callao, they had been laid up. And our pri- 
ſoners aſſured us, that whenever intelligence was 
received at Lima of our being in theſe ſeas, it 
would be at leaſt two months before this arma- 
ment could be again fitted out. 

The whole of this intelligence was as favour- 
able as we, in our reduced circumſtances could 
with for, And now we were no longer at-a loſs 
as to the broken jars, aſhes, and fiſh-bones, which 
we had obſerved at our firſt landing at Juan Fer- 
nandes, theſe things being doubtleſs the relicts of 
the cruiſers ſtationed off that port. Having thus 
ſatisfied ourſelves in the material articles of our 
inquiry, and having gotten on board the Centu- 
rion moſt of the prifoners and all the filver, we, 
at eight in the ſame evening, made, ſail to the 
northward, in company with, our prize, and at 
fix the next morning, diſcovered the iſland of Fer- 
nandes, where the following day. both we and 
eur prize came to an anchor wor? 


And here I cannot omit one remarkable inci- 
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b, 1 which vecurred when the prize and her crew 

me into the bay where the reſt of the ſquadron - 
lay. The Spaniards in the Carmelo had been 


ſufficiently informed of the diſtreſſes we had gone in 
through, and were greatly ſurpriſed that we had? 
ever ſurmounted them, but when they ſaw the 5 

0 


1 loop at anchor, they were ſtill more aſto- 
niſhed, that, after all our fatigues, we had the 


induſtry (beſides refitting our other ſhips) to th 
complete ſuch a veſſel in ſo ſhort time, they di 
taking it for granted that we had built her upon {0 
the ſpot : nor was it without great difficulty they Wl 
were at laft prevailed on to believe, that ſhe came tit 
from England with the reſt of the ſquadron; they Ml f 
long inviting, that it was impoſſible fuch a bauble ſl 
could paſs round Cape Horn, when the beſt ſhips th 
of Spain were obliged to put back. | Jo! 
- By the time we arrived at Juan Fernandes, the Wl © 
letters found on board our prize were more mi- 15 
nutely examined: and it appearing from them, WM © 
and from the accounts of our priſoners, that ſe- ne 
veral other merchantmen were d from Callao be 
to Valparaiſo, Mr Anſon diſpatched the Tryal WM ** 
Hoop, the very next morning, to cruiſe of the Ml ** 
laſt mentioned port, reinforcing her with ten We 
hands from 'on board his own ſhip. Mr Anſon 0 
Hkewiſe reſolved, on the intelligence recited a- | 
| bove, to ſeparate the ſhips under his command, 10 
and employ them in diſtinct cruiſes, as he thought “ 
thet by this means we ſhould not only increafe 
dur chance for prizes, but that we ſhould likewiſe 
run a leſs riſk of alarming the coaft, and of be- 0 


ing diſcovered. And now, the ſpirits of our 
people being greatly raifed, and their defpondency 
diſſipated by this earneſt of ſucceſs, they forgot 
all their paſt diſtreſſes, and reſumed their wonted 
alacrity, and laboured indefatigably in compleat- 
ing bur water, receiving our lumber, and in pre- 
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paring to take our fare wel of the iſland: but as 


theſe occupations took us up four or five days 
with all our induſtry, the Commodore, in that 
interval, directed that the guns belonging to the 
Anna pink, being four ſix-pounders, four four- 
ounders, and two ſwivels, ſhould be mounted on 
8 the Carmelo, our prize: and having ſent 
on board the Glouceſter {ix paſſengers, and t wenty- 
three ſeamen, to aſſiſt in navigating the: ſhip, he 
directed Captain Mitchel to leave the iſland as 
ſoon as poſſible, the ſervice demanding the ut- 
moſt diſpatch, ordering him to proceed to the la- 
titude of five degrees ES. and there to cruiſe 
off the high - land of Paita, at ſuch a diſtance from 
ſhore as ſhould prevent his being diſcovered. On 
this ſtation he was to continue till he ſhould: be 
joined by the Commodore, which would be when- 
ever it ſhould be known that the viceroy had fit» 
ted out the ſhips at Callao, or on Mr Anſon's re- 
ceiving any other intelligence that ſhould make.it 
neceſſary to unite our ſtrength. Theſe. orders 
being delivered to the captain of the Glouceſter, 


and all our buſineſs completed, we, on tbe Sa- 


turday following, being the 19th of September, 
weighed our anchor, in company with our prize, 
and got out of the bay, taking our laſt leave af 
the iſland of Juan Fernandes, and ſteering to the 
eaſtward, with an intention of joining the Tryal 


loop in her ſtation off Valparaiſo. 


. 


Our cruiſe from the time of our leaving 
Juan Fernandes, to the taking the town 
of Paita. 


LTHoUGH. the Centurion, with her prize 


1 the Carmelo, weighed from the bay of Juan 
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Fernandes on the 19th of September, leaving the! 
Glouoeſter at anchor behind her, yet, by the irre- bou 
gularity and fluctuation of the winds in the of. tha 
Hing, it was the 22d of the fame month, in the tha 
evening, before we loſt ſight of the iſland; after Spa 
which we continued our courſe to the eaſtwarg, not 
in order to reach our ſtation, and to join the Tre. 1") 
al of Valparaiſo. The ne#t#night the weather of 
proved ſqually, and we ſplit our main- top- fail, if 
which we handed for the preſent, but got it re. the 
Paired, and ſet it again the next morning. In ee 
the evening, a little before ſun-ſet, we ſaw two ſor 
ſail to the eaſtward, on which our prize ſtood di. WM nd 
rectly from us, to avoid giving any ſuſpicion oft 
our being cruiſers; whilſt we, in the mean time, in 
made ourfetves ready for an engagement, and 
RHeered, with all our canvas, towards the two ſhips 
we had difcovered. We ſoon perceived that one 
of theſe, which had the appearance of being a 
wery ſtout ſhip, made directly for us, whilſt the 
other kept at a great diſtance. By ſeven o'clock 
we were within piſtol-ſnot of the neareſt, and 
had a broad-ſide ready to pour into her, the 
gunners having their matches in their hands, and 
only Waiting for orders to fire; but, as we knew 
it was now impoſſible for her to eſcape us, Mr 
Anſon, before he permitted us to fire, ordered 
tho maſter to hale the ſhip in Spaniſh ; on which 
the commanding officer on board her, who pro · I bro 
ved to be Mr Hughs, lieutenant of the 'Tryal, I b 
anſwered us in Engliſh, and informed us, that pf 
ſhe was a prize taken by the Tryal a few days be- I me. 
Fore, and that the other fail at a diſtance was the bur 
Tryal herſelf difabled in her maſts. We were Un 
ſoon after joined by the Tryal, and Captain Saun- rail 
ders, her commander, came on board the Cen- Car 
turion · He acquainted the Commodore that he ix 


had. taken this ſhip the 18th inſtant; that fic] 1 
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vas a prime ſailor, and had coſt him thirty-ſix 
hours chace before he could come up with her; 
that, for ſome time, be gained ſo little upon her, 
that he began to deſpair of taking her; and the 
Spaniards, though alarmed! at firſt with ſeeing 
nothing but a cloud of ſail in purſuit of them, the 
Tryal's hull being ſo low in the water that no part 
of it appeared, yet knowing the goadnefs of their 
ſhip, and finding how little the Tryal neared 
them, they at length laid afide their fears, and 
recommending themſelves to the bleſſed v : 
for protection, began to think themſelves ſecurews 
Indeed their ſueceſs was very near doing honour 
to their Ave Marias for, altering: their courſe 
in the night, and ſhutting up their windows to 
prevent any of their lights from r they: 
had ſome chance of eſcaping; but a ſmall crevice 
in one of the ſhuttets rendered all their invoea- 
tions; ineſfectual; for through this oreuice the 
people on board the Tryal perceived a light, 
which they chaſed till they arrived within gun- 
hot, and then Captain Saunders alarmed them 
expectedly wich a broad- ide, when they flat- 
tered themſelves they were got out of his reach; 
however, for ſome time after, they ſtill kept the 
ſame ſail abroad, and it was not obſerved that 
this firſt ſalute had made any impreſſion on them; 
but juſt as the Tryal was preparing to repeat her: 
broad-ſide, the Spaniards crept from their holes, 
lowered their ſails, and ſubmitted without any 
oppoſition. She was one of the largeſt merchant- 
men employed in thofe ſeas, being about ſix 
hundred tons burden, and was called the Ar- 
tanzazu. She was bound from Callao to Valpa- 
raiſo, and had much the ſame cargo with the 
Carmelo we had taken before, except that her 
ſilver amounted only to about L. 5oc Sterling. 
But to balance this ſucceſs, we had the miſ- 
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0 
fortune to find that the Tryal had ſprung her th 
main- maſt, and that her main-top-maft had come uf 

dy the board; and las we were all of us ſtanding be 
to th eaſt ward the neit morning, with a freſh th 

ale at ſouth, ſhe hadirthe additional ill luck to m 
pring her fore-maſt; ſo that now ſhe had not a ¶ pe 
maſt left on which the could carry ſail. Theſe WM fu 
unhappy incidents were ſtill aggravated by the th 
impoſſibility we were juſt then under of aſſiſting WM an 
her; for therwitid (blew ſo hard, and-raifed ſuch gr 
a hollow. ſea, thut we could not venture to hoiſt Ml to 
ont our boat, and conſequently could have no WM rig 
communication with her; ſo that we were ob- be 
liged to lie to for the greateſt part of forty- eight fid 
hours, tolattend her, as we could have no thought Ml pu 
of leaving her to herſelf in her preſent unhapp be 
ſttuation. It was ho mall iecumulation to theſe Ml ju! 
masfortunes; that we were all the while driving Wl vc 
to the lceward of pur ſtation, at the very time WM Tt 
too, when by our intelligence we had reaſon to IM bir 
expect ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips would appear pee 
upon the coaſt, who would now gain the port of ¶ ©! 
Valparaiſo without obſtruction. And Lam verily bu. 
perſuaded, that the embarraſſment we received hae 
from the diſmaſting of the Fryal, and our abſence Wl #5 
from our intended tation" occaſioned there - ſer 
by, deprived us of ſome very conſiderable cap- iv 
tures. ii un SENT "It $+ 4 | ter 
The weather proving ſomewhat more moderate h 
on the 27th, we ſent our boat for the captain of IM fv 
the Tryal, who, when he came on board us, pro- wh 
duced an inſtrument, ſigned by himſelf and all I Ir. 
his officers, repreſenting, that the floop, being in 
diſmaſted, was ſo very leaky in her hull, that, e- I Mr 
ven in moderate weather, it was neceſſary to ply but 
the pumps conſtantly, and that they were then the 
ſcarcely ſuſficient to keep her free; ſo that in the ¶ er 
late gale, though they had all been engaged at (ix 


the pumps by turns, yet the water had increaſed 
upon them: and, upon the whole, they appre- 


hended her to be at preſent ſo very deſective, 


that if they met with much bad weather, they 
muſt all inevitably periſh; and therefore they 
etitioned the commodore to take ſome mea- 
ſures for their future ſafety. But the refitting of 
the Tryal, and the repairing of her defects, was 
an undertaking that, in the preſent conjuncture, 
greatly exceeded our power; for we had no maſts 
to ſpare her; we had no ſtores to complete her 
rigging; nor had we _ port where ſhe might 
be hove down, and her bottom examined; be- 
fides; had a port, and proper requiſites for this 
purpoſe been in our poſſeſſion, yet it would have 
been extreme imprudence, in ſo critical a con- 
juncture, to have loitered away fo much time as 
would have been neceſſary for theſe operations, 
The Commodore, therefore, had no choice left 
him, but was under a neceſſity of taking out her 
people and deſtroying her; however, as he con- 
ceived it expedient to keep up the appearance of 
dur force, he appointed the Tryal's prize (which 
had been often employed by the Viceroy of Peru 
28 2 man of war) to be a frigate in his Majeſty's 
ſervice, manning her with the Tryal's crew, and 
giving commiſſions to the Captain and all the in- 
ferior officers accordingly. This new frigate, 
rhen in the Spaniſh ſervice, had mounted thirty- 
two guns; but ſhe was now to have only twenty, 
which were the twelve that were on board the 
Tryal, and eight that had belonged to the Anna 
pink. When this affair was thus refolved on, 
Mr Anſon gave orders to Captain Saunders to 
put it in execution, directing him to take out of 
the ſloop the arms, ſtores, ammunition, and e- 
very thing that could be of any uſe to the other 
ſlips, and then to _— her and fink her. Af- 
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ter Captain Saunders had ſeen her deſtroyed, he 
was to proceed with his new frigate (to be called 
the 'Tryal Prize) and to cruize off the highland of 
| Valparaiſo, keeping it from him N. N. W. at the 
diſtance of twelve or fourteen leagues: for as all 
ſhips bound from Valparaiſo to the northward 
ſteer that courſe, Mr Anſon propoſed, by this 
means, to ſtop any intelligence that might be diſ- 
patched to Callao, of two of their ſhips being 
miſſing, which might give them apprehenſions of 
the Engliſh ſquadron being in their neighbour. 
hood. The Tryal's prize was to continue on this 
Ration twenty-four days, and if not joined by the 
Commodore at the expiration of that term, ſlie 
was then to proceed down the coaſt to Piſco or 
Naſca, where ſhe would be certain to meet with 
Mr Anfon. The Commodore likewiſe ordered 
lieutenant-Saumarez, who commanded the Cen- 
turion's prize, to keep company with Captain 
Saunders, both to aſſiſt him in unloading the 
loop, and alſo, that by ſpreading in their cruiſe, 
there might be leſs danger of any of the enemy's 
ſhips ſlipping by unobſerved. Theſe orders be- 
ing diſpatched, the Centurion parted from the o- 
ther veſſels at eleven in the evening, on the 27th 
of September, directing her courſe to the ſouth- 
ward, with a view of cruiſing ſor ſome days to 
the windward of Valparaiſo. 

And now, by this diſtribution of our ſhips, we 
flattered ourſelves that we had taken all the ad- 
vantages of the enemy that we poſlibly could with 
our ſmall force, ſince our diſpoſition was doubt- 
leſs the moſt prudent that could be projected. 
For as we might ſuppoſe the Glouceſter, by this 
time, to be drawing near the highland of Paita, 
we were enabled, by our ſeparate ſtations. to in- 
tercept all veſſels employed either betwixt Peru 
and Chili to the ſouthward, or betwixt Panaina 
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and Peru to the northward; fince the principal 
trade from Peru to Chili, being carried on to the 
port of Valparaiſo, the Centurion, cruiſing to the 
windward of Valparaiſo, would in all probability 
meet with them, as it 18 the conſtant practice of 
thoſe {hips to fall in with the coaſt to the wind- 
ward of that port: the Glouceſter would, in like 
manner, be in the way of the trade bound from 
Panama, or to the northward, to any part of 
Peru; fince the highland off which ſhe was ſta- 
tioned, is conitantly made by every ihip in that 
voyage. And whilft the Centurion and Glou- 
ceſter were thus fituated for interrupting the e- 
nemy's trade, the Tryal's prize, and Centurion's 
prize, were as conveniently poſted for preventing 
all intelligence, by intercepting all ſhips bound 
from Valparaiſo to the northward ; for it was on 
board theſe veſſels that ir was to be feared ſome 
account of us might poſſibly be ſent to Peru. 
But the moſt prudent diſpoſitions carry with 

them oniy a probability of ſucceſs, and can never 
enſure its certainty ; ſince thoſe chances which it 
was reaſonable to overlook in deliberation, are 
ſometimes of moſt powerful influence in execu- 
tion. Thus, in the preſent caſe, the diſtreſs of 
the Tryal, and our quitting our ſtation to aſſiſt 
her (events which no degree of prudence could 
either foreſee or obviate) gave an opportunity to 
all the ſhips bound to Valparaiſo, to reach that 


port without moleſtation, during this unlucky in- 


terval. So that, though after leaving Captain 
Saunders, we were very expeditious in regaining 


our ſtation, where we got the 2yth at noon, yet, 


in plying on and off till the 6th of October, we 

had not the good fortune to diſcover a fail of any 

fort: and then, having loſt all hopes of meeting 

with better fortune by a longer ſtay, we made 

fail to the leeward of the port, in order to join 
1 
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our prizes; but, when we arrived off the high. 
land, where they were directed to cruiſe, we did 
not find them, though we continued there four 
or five days. We ſuppoſed that ſome chace had 
occaſioned their leaving their ſtation, and there- 
fore we proceeded down the coaſt to the highland 
of Naſca, which was the ſecond rendezvous, 
where Captain Saunders was directed to join us. 
Here we got on the 21ſt, and were in great ex- 
pectation of falling in with ſome of the enemy's 
veſſels, as both the accounts of former voyages, 
and the information of our priſoners, aſſured us, 
that all ſhips bound to Callao conſtantly make 
this land, to prevent the danger of running to the 
Jleeward of the port. But notwichſtanding the 
advantages of this ſtation, we ſaw no fail till the 
2d of November, when two ſhips appeared in 
ſight together; we immediately gave them chace, 
and foon perceived that they were the 'Tryal's 
and the Centurion's prizes. As they had the 
wind of us, we brought to and waited their co- 


ming up; when Captain Saunders came on board 


us, and acquainted the Commodore that he had 
cleared the Tryal purſuant to his orders, and ha- 
ving ſcuttled — he remained by her till the 
ſunk, but that it was the 4th of October before 
this was effected; for there ran ſo large and hol- 
low a ſea, that the ſloop having neither maſts nor 
ſails to ſteddy her, rolled and pitched fo violently, 
that it was impoſſible for a boat to lie along: ſide 
of her for the greateſt part of the time: and du- 
ring this attendance on the ſloop, they were all 
driven ſo far to the north-weſt, that they were 
afterwards obliged to ſtretch a long way to the 
weſtward to regain the ground they had loſt, 
which was the reaſon that we had not met with 
them on their ſtation, as we expected. We 
found they had not been more fortunate on thew 
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eruiſe than we were, for they had ſeen no veſſel 
ſince they ſeparated from us. The little ſucceſs 
we all had, and our certainty, that had any ſhips. 
been ſtirring in theſe ſeas, for ſome time paſt, 
we mult have met with them, made us believe, 
that the enemy at Valparaiſo, on the miſſing of 
the two ſhips we had taken, had ſuſpected us to 
be in the neighbourhood, and had conſequently 
laid an embargo on all the trade in the ſouthern. 
arts. We likewiſe apprehended. that they might 
by this. time be fitting our the men of war at 
Callao; as we knew that. it was no uncommon 
thing for an expreſs from Valparaiſo to reach 
Lima in twenty- nine or thirty days, and it was 
now more than fifty ſince we had. taken our firſt 
prize. Theſe apprehenſions of an embargo along 
the coaſt, and of the equipment of the Spaniſh 
ſquadron at Callao, determined the Commodore 
to haſten down to the lee ward of Callao, and to 
join captain Mitchell. (who: was ſtationed: off 
Paita) as ſoon as poſſible, that our ſtrength being. 
united, we might be prepared to give the ſhips. 
from Callao a warm reception, if they dared to 
put to fea. With this view. we bore away the 
lame afternoon, taking particular care to keep at 
ſuch a diſtance from the ſhore, that there might 
be no danger of our being diſcovered from thence; 
for we knew that all the country-ſhips were com- 
manded, under the ſevereſt penalty, not to fail 
by the port of Callao without ſtopping; and as 
this order was conſtantly complied with, we 
ſhould undoubtedly be known. for enemies, if we 
were ſeen: to act contrary to it: In this new na- 
vigation, not being certain. whether: we might 
not meet the Spaniſh ſquadron in our route, the 
Commodore took on board the Centurion part of 
his crew, with which he had formerly manned 
the Carmelo. And _ ſanding to the north 
4 3 
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ward, we, before night came on, had a view of 
the {mall iſland called 8t Gallan, which bore 
from us N. N. E. 4 E. about ſeven leagues diſtant, 
This iflandd lies in the latitude of about fourtcen 


degrees ſouth, and about five miles to the north- 


_ ward of a highland called Morro Veijo, or, The 


Old Man's Head. I mention this iſland and the 
highland near it, more particularly, becauſe be- 
tween them is the moſt eligible ſtation on that 


:coaft for cruiſing upon the enemy; as hereabouts 


all iſhips bound to Callao, whether from the north- 
ward or the ſouthward, run well in with the 
land. By the sth of November, at three in the 


afternoon, we were advanced within view of the 
_ highland of Barranca, lying in the latitude of 


10: 36' ſouth, bearing from us N. E. by E. di- 
ſtant eight or nine leagues; and an hour and an 
half afterwards, we had the ſatisfaction ſo long 
wiſhed for, of ſeeing a ſail. She firſt appeared 
to leeward, and we all immediately gave her 
chace; but the Centurion ſo much outſailed the 
two prizes, that we ſoon ran them out of ſight, 


and gained conſiderably on the chace: however, 


night coming on before we came up with her, we 
about ſeven: o'clock loſt fight of her, and were in 


ſome perplexity what eourſe to ſteer; but at laſt 


Mr Anſon reſolved, as we were then before the 
wind; to keep all his fails ſet, and not to change 
his courſe; for though we had no doubt but the 
chace would alter her courſe in the night, yet, 
as it was uncertain what tack ſhe would go upon, 


it was thought prudent to keep on our courſe, as 


we muſt: by: this means unavoidably come near 
her, rather than to change it on conjecture; 
when, if we ſhould miſtake, we muſt infallibly 


loſe her. Thus then we continued the chace a- 


bout an hour and an half in the dark, fome one 
or other on board us conſtantly imagining they 
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diſcerned her fails right a-head of us; but at 
length Mr Brett, our ſecond Heutenant, did really 
diſcover her about four points on. the lar-board' 
bow, ſteering off to the ſea-ward : we immediate- 
ly elapped the helm a-weather, and ſtood for her; 
and in leſs: than an hour came up with her, and 
having fired fourteen ſhot at her, the ſtruck. Our 
third” lieutenant; Mr Dennis, was ſent in the 
boat with ſixteen men, to take poſſeſſion of the 
prize; and to return the priſoners to our ſhip, 
This veffel was named the Santa 'Tereſa de Jeſus, 
built at Guaiaquil, of about rhree hundred tons 
burden, and was commanded by Bartolome Ur- 
runaga, a Biſcayer: fhe was bound from Guaia- 
quil to Callao; her loading conſiſted of timber, 
cocao, coco- nuts tobacco, hides, Pito thread, 
(which is very ſtrong, and is made of a ſpecies 
of graſs) Quito cloth, wax, &c. The ſpecies on 
board her was inconſiderable, being principally 
ſmall filver-money. and not amounting to more 
than L. 170 Sterling. It is true, her cargo was 
of great value, could we have diſpoſed of. it: but 
the Spaniards having ſtrict orders never to ran- 
ſom their ſhips, all the goods that we took in 
theſe ſeas, except what little we had occafion for 
ourſelves, were of no advantage to us. Indeed, 
though we could make no profit thereby ourſelves, 
it was ſome ſatis faction to us to eonſider, that it 
was ſo much really loſt to the enemy, and that 
the diſpoiling them was no contemptible branch 
of that ſervice in which we were now employed 
by our country. 0 | 7 9471 


Beſides our prize's crew, which amounted: to 
forty-five hands, there were on board her ten pal- 
ſengers, conſiſting of four men and three women, 
who were natives of the country, born of Spaniſh 
parents, together with three black ſlaves that at- 
tended them. The women were a mother and 
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her two daughters, the eldeſt about twenty-one, 
and the youngeſt: about fourteen... It is not to be 
wondered at, that women of theſe years ſhould 
be exceſſively alarmed at the falling into the hands 
of an enemy, whom, from the former outrages 
of the buccaneers, and by the artful inſinuations 
of their prieſts, they had been taught to conſider 
as the moſt terrible and brutal 1 all mankind. 
Theſe apprehenſions, too, were, in the preſent 
inſtance, exaggerated by the ſingular beauty of 
the youngeſt of the women, and the riotous diſ- 
poſition which they might well expect to find in 
a ſet of ſailors who had not ſeen a woman for 
near a twelvemonth. Full of theſe terrors, the 
women all hid themſelves upon our officer's co- 
ming on board, and when they were found out, 
it was with great difficulty that he could perſuade 
them to approach the light; however, he ſoon 
fatisfied them, by the humanity of his conduct, 
and by his aſſurances of their future ſecurity 
and honourable treatment, that they had nothing 


to fear. Nor were theſe aſſurances of the officer 


invalidated in the ſequel; for the Commodore 


being informed of the matter, ſent directions 


that they ſhould be continued on board their own 
mip, with the uſe of the ſame apartments, and 
with all the other conveniencies they had enjoyed 
before, giving ſtrict orders that they ſhould re- 
ceive no kind of inquietude or moleſtation what- 
ever. And that they might be the more certain 


of having theſe orders complied with,. or have 


the means of complaining if they were not, the 


Commodore permitted the pilot, who, in-Spaniſh 


ſhips, is generally the ſecond perſon on board, to 
ſtay with them as their guardian and protector. 
The pilot was particularly choſen for this pur- 
poſe by Mr Anſon, as he ſeemed to be extreme- 
ly intereſted in all that concerned the women; 
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and had at- firſt declared that he was married to 
the youngeſt of them; though it afterwards: ap- 
peared, both from the information of the reſt of 
the priſoners, and other-circumſtances, that he 
aſſerted this with a view the better to ſecure them 
from the inſults they expected on their firſt fall- 
ing into our hands. By this compaſſionate and 
indulgent behaviour of the Commodore, the con- 
ſternation of our female priſoners entirely ſubſi- 
ded, and they continued eaſy and chearful during 
the whole time they were with us, as I ſhall have 
occaſion to mention more particularly hereafter; 
I have before obſerved, that, at the beginning 
of this chace, the Centurion ran her two conſorts 
out of fight, on which account we lay by all the 
night, after we had taken the prize, for Captain 
Saunders and Lieutenant Saumarez to join us, 
firing guns, and making falſe fires every half 
hour, to prevent their paſſing by us unobſerved 
but they were ſo far a-ftern, that they neither 
heard nor ſaw any of our fignals, and were not 
able to come up with us till broad day-light, 
When they had joined us, we proceeded together 
to the northward, being now four fail in com- 
pany. We here found the ſea, for many miles 
round us, of a beautiful red colour. This, upon 
examination, we imputed to an immenſe quan- 
tity of ſpawn ſpread upon its ſurface ; for taking 
up ſome of the water in a wine-glaſs, it ſoon 
changed from a dirty aſpect to a clear chryſtal, 
with only ſome red globules of a ſlimy nature float- 
ing on the top. At preſent, having a ſupply of 
timber on board our new prize, the Commodore 
ordered our boats to be repaired, and a ſwivel 
gun-ſtock to be fixed in the bow both of the barge 
and pinnace, in order to increaſe their force, in 
caſe we ſhould be obliged to have recourſe to them 


lor boarding ſhips, or far any attempts on ſhore. 
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As we ſtood from hence to the northward, no- 


thing remarkable occurred for two or three days, 


though we ſpread our ſhips in ſuch a manner, 
that it was not probable any veſſel of the enemy 
could eſcape us. In our run along this coaſt, we 
generally obſerved, that there was a current which 
ſet us to the northward at the rate of ten or 
twelve miles each day. And now being in about 
eight degrees of ſouth latitude, we began to be 
attended with vaſt numbers of flying fiſh and bo- 
nitos, which were the firſt we faw after our de- 
parture from the coaſt of Brazil. But it is re- 
markable, that on the eaſt fide of South America, 
they extended to a much higher latitude than 
they do on the weſt fide; for we did not loſe 
them on the coaſt of Brazil till we approached 
the ſouthern tropic. The reaſon for this diver- 
fity is doubtleſs the different degrees of heat ob- 
taining in the ſame latitude on different ſides of 
that continent. And on this occaſion, I muſt be 
leave to make a ſhort digreſſion on the heat al 
cold of different climates, and on the varieties 
which occur in the ſame place in different parts 
of the year, and in different places in the ſame 
degree of latitude. | 

'The ancients conceived, that of the five zones, 
into which they divided the ſurface of the globe, 
two only were habitable, ſuppoſing that the heat 
- between the tropics, and the cold within the po- 
lar circles, were too intenſe to be ſupported by 
mankind. The falſehood of this reaſoning has 
been long evinced ; but the particular compari- 
ſons of the heat and cold of theſe various cli- 
mates has as yet been very imperfectly conſider- 
ed: however, enough is known ſafely to deter- 
mine this poſition, that all places between the 
tropics are far from being the hotteſt on the globe, 


as many of thoſe within the polar circles are far 
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from enduring that..extreme degree of cold to 
which their ſituation ſhould ſeem to ſubject them; 
that is to ſay, that the temperature of a place de- 
pends much more upon other circumſtances than 
upon its diſtance from the pole, or its proximity 
to the equinoCtial. _ 

This propoſition relates to the general tempe- 
rature of places, taking the whole year round; 
and in this ſenſe it cannot be denied that the city 
of London, for inſtance, enjoys much warmer 
ſeaſons than the bottom of Hudſon's Bay, which 
is nearly in the ſame latitude with it; but where 
the ſeverity of the winter is ſo great, that it will 
ſcarcely permit the hardieſt of our garden-plants 
to live. And if the compariſon be made between 
the coaſt of Brazil and the weſtern ſhore of South 
America, as, for example, betwixt Bahia and 
Lima, the difference will be ſill more conſider- 
able ; for though the coaſt of Brazil is extremely 
ſultry, yet the cc:.it of the South Seas in the ſame 
latitude is perhaps as temperate and tolerable as 
any part of the globe; ſince in ranging along it 
we did not once meet with ſo warm weather as is 
frequent in a ſummer's day in England; which 
was ſtill the more remarkable, as there never fell 
any rains to refreſh and cool the air. 
he cauſes of this temperature in the South 
Seas are not difficult to be aſſigned, and ſhall be 
hereafter mentioned. I am now only ſolicitous 
to eſtabliſh the truth of, this aſſertion, that the 
latitude of a place alone is no rule whereby to 
judge of the degree of heat and.cold which ob- 
tains there. Perhaps this poſition might be more 
briefly confirmed, by obſerving, that, on the tops 
of the Andes, though under the equinoctial, the 
ſnow never melts the whole year round; a cri- 
terion of cold ſtronger than what is known to 


- 
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take place in many parts far removed within the 
polar circle. e ekt 107359511 1490; 
I have hitherto confidered the temperature of 
the air all the year through, and the groſs eſti- 
mations of heat and cold which every one makes 
from his own ſenſation. If this matter be exa- 
mined by means of thermometers, which, in re- 
ſpect to the abſolute degree of heat and cold, are 
doubtleſs the moſt unerring evidences; if this be 
done, "the refult will be indeed moſt wonderful; 
fince it-will hence appear, that the heat in very 
high latitudes, as at Peterſburgh, for inſtance, is 
at particular times much greater than any that 
has been hitherto obſerved between the tropics; 
and that even at London, in*the'year 1746, there 
Was the part of one: day confiderably hotter than 
What was at any time felt by a ſhip. of Mr Anſon's 
ſquadron, in running from hence to Cape Horn 
and back again, and paſſing twice under the ſun; 
for in the ſummer of that year, the thermometer 
in London (being one of thoſe graduated accord- 
Ing to the method of Farenheit) ſtood once at 7 8; 
and the greateſt height at which a thermometer 
of the ſame kind ſtood in the foregoing ſhip, I 
find to be 760: this was at St Catharine's, in the 
latter end of December, when the fun was with- 
in about three degrees of the vertex. And as to 
Peterſburgh, I find, by the acts of the academy 
eſtabliſhed there, that in the year 1734, 'on the 
goth and the 25th of July, the thermometer roſe 
to 98” in the ſhade, that is, it was twenty-two 
diviſions higher than it was found to be at St 
Catharine's ; which is a degree of heat, that, 
were it not authoriſed by the regularity and cir- 
cumſpection with which the obſervations ſeem 
to have been made, would appear altogether in- 
credible LE e 


I it ſhould be aſked, how it comes to paſs then, 
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that the heat, in many places between the tropics, 
is eſteemed ſo violent and inſufferable, when it 
appears, by theſe inſtances, that it is ſometimes 
rivalled or exceeded in very high latitudes, not far 
from the polar circle ? I ſhould anſwer, that the 
eſtimation of heat, in any particular place, ought 
not to be founded upon that degree of heat which 
may now and then obtain there, but is rather to 
be deduced: from the medium obſerved in a whole 
feaſon, or perhaps, ina whole year: and in this 


light, it will eafily appear how much more in- 


tenſe the ſame degree of heat may prove, by be- 
ing long continued without remarkable variation. 
For inſtance, in comparing together St Catha- 
rine's and Peterſburgh, we will ſuppoſe the ſam- 
met heat at StCatharine's to be 76“, and the win- 
ter heat to be twenty divifions ſhort of it: I do 
not make nſe of this laſt conjecture upon ſufficient 
obſervation ; but I am apt to ſuſpect that the al- 


lowanee is full large. Upon this ſuppoſition then, 


the medium heat all the year round will be 66“, 
and this, perhaps, by night as well as day, with 
no great variation. Now, thoſe who have attend- 
ed to thermometers will readily own, that a con- 
tinuation of this degree of heat for a length of 
time would, by the generality of mankind, be 
ſtiled violent and ſuffocating. But at Peterſburgh, 
though a few times in the year, the heat, by the 
thermometer, may be conſiderably greater than 


at St Catharine's; yet, as at other times, the eold 


is immenſely ſharper, the medium for a year, or 
even for one ſeaſon only, would be far ſhort of 
669, For I find that the thermometer at Peterſ- 
burgh is at leaſt ſive times greater, from its high- 
eſt to its loweſt peint, than what I have ſuppoſed 
to take place at St Catharine'ss | 
Beſides this eſtimation of the heat of a place, 
by taking the medium for a conſiderable time to- 
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zether, there is another circumſtance which will 
ill augment the apparent heat of the warmer 
climates, and diminiſh that of the co!der, though 
I do not remember to have ſeen it remarked in an 
author. To explain, myſelf more diſtinctly up- 
on this head, I muſt obſerve, that the meaſure 
of abſolute heat, marked by the thermometer, is 
not the certain criterion of the ſenſation of heat 
with which human bodies are affected : for, as the 
preſence and perpetual ſucceſſion of freſh. air is 
neceflary to our reſpiration, ſo there is a ſpecies 
of tainted or ſtagnated air often produced by the 
continuance of great heats, which, being leſs 
proper for reſpiration, never fails to excite in us 
an idea of ſultrineſs and ſuffocating warmth, 
much beyond what the heat of the air alone, ſup- 
poſing it pure and agitated, would occaſion. 


Hence it follows, that the mere inſpection of the 


thermometer will never determine the heat which 
the human body feels from this cauſe: and hence 
it follows too, that the heat in moſt places be- 
tween the tropics, muſt be much more trouble- 
ſome und uneaſy than the ſame degree of abſo- 
lute heat in a high latitude: for the equability 
and duration of the tropical heat contribute to 
impregnate the air with a multitude of ſteams 
and vapours from the ſoil and water; and theſe 
being, many of them, of an impure and noxious 
kind, and being not eaſily removed, by reaſon of 
the regularity of the winds in thoſe parts, which 
only ſhift the exhalations from place to place, 
without diſperſing them, the atmoſphere 1s, by 
this means, rendered leſs capable of ſupporting 
the animal functions, and mankind are conſe- 


quently affected with what they ſtile a moſt in- 


tenſe and ſtifling heat: whereas, in the higher 
latitudes, theſe vapours are probably raiſed in 
ſmaller quantities, and the irregularity and vio- 
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lence of the winds ſrequently diſperſe them ; ſo 
that the air being in general pure, and leſs ſtag- 
nant, the fame degree of abſolute heat is not at- 
tended with that uneaſy and ſuffocating ſenſation. 
This may ſuffice, in general, with reſpect to the 
preſent ſpeculation : but I cannot help wiſhing, 
as it is a ſubject in which mankind, eſpecially 
travellers of ail ſorts, are very much intereſted, 
that it were more thoroughly and accurately ex- 
amined, and that all ſhips, bound to the warmer 
climates, would furniſh themſelves with thermo- 
meters of a known fabric, and would obſerve 
them daily, and regiſter their obſervations : for, 
conſidering the turn to philoſophical inquiries, 
which has obtained in Europe for the laſt four- 
ſcore years, it is incredible how very rarely any 
thing of this kind hath been attended to. As to 
my own part, I do not recollect that I have ever 
ſeen any obſervations of the heat and cold, either 
in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, which were made by 
mariners or officers of veſſels, except thoſe made 
by Mr Anſon's order, on board the Centurion, 
and by Captain Legg, on board the Severn, which 
was another ſhip of our ſquadron. | 
This digreſſien I have been, in ſome meaſure, 
drawn into, by the confideration of the fine wea- 
ther we met with on the coaſt of Peru, even un- 
der the equinoctial itſelf; but the particularities 
of this weather I have not yet deſcribed : I ſhall 
now therefore add, that, in this climate, every 
circumſtance concurred that could make the o- 
pen air and the day-light deſirable. For, in o- 


ther countries, the ſcorehing heat of the ſun, in 


ſummer, retiders the greater part of the day un- 

apt either for labour or amuſement ; and the fre- 

quent rains arè not leſs troubleſome in the more 

temperate parts of the year. But in this happy 

elimate the ſun rarely appears; not that the heas 
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vens have, at any time, a dark and gloomy look, 
for there is conſtantly a chearful grey ſky, juſt 
ſufficient to ſcreen the ſun, and to mitigate the 
violence of its perpendicular rays, without ob- 
Jcuring the air, or tinging the day-light with an 
unpleaſant or melancholy hue. By this means 
all parts of the day are proper for labour or ex- 
erciſe abroad, nor is there wanting that refreth- 
ment and pleaſing refrigeration of the air which 
is ſometimes produced in other climates by rains; 
for here the ſame effect is brought about by the 
freſh breezes from the cooler regions to the 
ſouthward. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this 
fortunate complexion of the heavens is principal- 
ly owing to the neighbourhood of thoſe vaſt hills 
called the Andes, which, running nearly parallel 
to the ſhore, and at a ſmall diſtance from it, and 
extending themſelves immenſely higher than any 


other mountains upon the globe, form upon their 


ſides and declivities a prodigious tract of country, 
where, according to the different approaches to 
the ſummit, all kinds of climates may, at all 
feaſons, of the year, be found. Theſe moun- 
tains, by intercepting great part of the eaſtern 
winds, which generally blow over the continent 
of South America, and by cooling that part of 
the air which forces its way over their tops, and 
by keeping, beſides, a large portion of the at- 
moſphere perpetually cool, from its contiguity to 
the ſnows with which they are covered; theſe 
hills, thus ſpreading the influence of their frozen 
creſts to the neighbouring coaſts and ſeas of Peru, 
are doubtleſs the cauſe of the temperature aud 
equability which conſtantly prevail there. For 
when we were advanced beyond the equinoctial, 
where theſe mountains left us, and had nothing 
to ſcreen us to the eaſtward, but the high lands 
on the iſthmus of Panama, which are but mole 
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hills;to the Andes, we then ſoon found, that, in 
a ſhort, run, we had totally changed our elimate, 
paſſing in two or three days, ſrom the temperate 
air of Peru, to the ſultry burning atmoſphere of 
the Weſt-Indies, But it is time to return to our 
narration. 

On the loth of November, we were three leagues 
ſouth of the ſouthermolt iſland of Lobos, lying 
in the latitude of 69: 27 ſouth. There are two 
iſlands of this name; this called Lobos dela Mar; 
and another, which is ſituated to the northward of 
it, very much reſembling it in ſhape and appear- 
ance, and often miſtaken for it, called Lobos de 
Tierra. We were now drawing near to the ſta- 
tion appointed to the Glouceſter, for which rea- 
ſon, fearing to miſs her, we made an eaſy ſail all 
night. The next morning, at day-break, we ſaw 
a ſhip in ſhore, and to windward, plying up the 
coaſt, She had paſſed by us with the favour of 
the night, and we ſoon perceiving her not to be 
the Glouceſter, got our tacks on n. and gave 
her chace; but it proving very little wind, ſo that 
neither of us could make much way, the Com- 
modore ordered the barge, his pinnace, and the 
Tryals's pinnace, to be manned and armed, and 
to purſue the chace, and board her. Lieutenant 
Brett, who commanded the barge, came up with 
her firſt, about nine o'clock, and, running along 
fide of her, he fired a volley of ſmall ſhot between 
the maſts, juſt over the heads of the people on 
board, and then inſtantly entered with the great- 
eſt part of his men; but the enemy made no re- 
ſiſtance, being ſufficiently frightened by the daz- 
zling of the cutlaſſes, and the volley they had 
juſt received. Lieutenant Brett ordered the fails 
to be trimmed, and bore down to the Commo- 
dore, taking up, in his way, the rwo pinnaces, 
When he was got with about four miles of us, 
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he put off in the barge, bringing with him a 
number of the priſoners, who had given him ſome 
marerial intelligence, which he was defirous the 
Commodore ſhould be acquainted with as ſoon as 
poſſible. On his arrival we learned, that the prize 
was called Neuſtra Senora del Carmin, of about 
two hundred and feventy tons burden: ſhe was 
commanded by Marcos Morena; a native of Ve- 
nice, and had on board forty-three mariners : ſhe 
was deep laden with ſteel, iron, wax, pepper, 
cedar, plank, ſnuff, roſarios, European bale-goods, 
powder-blue, cinnamon, Romiſh indulgences, 
and other ſpecies of merchandiſe : and though 
this cargo, in our prefent circumſtances, was but 
of little value to us, yet, with reſpect to the Spa- 
niards, it was the moſt confiderable capture we 
had made in this part of the world; for it a- 
mounted to upwards of 400,000 doHars prime 
coft at Panama. This ſhip was bound to Callao, 
and had ſtopped at Paita in her paſſage, to take 
in a recruit of water and proviſions, Having ieft 
- that place not above twenty-four hours before ſhe 
fell into our hands. 

I have mentioned, that Mr Brett had received 
ſome important intelligence, which he endeavour- 
ed tolet the Commodore know immediately. The 
firſt perſon he learned it from (though, upon fur- 

ther examination, it was confirmed by the other 
priſoners) was one John Williams, an Iriſhman, 
whom he found on board the Spaniſh veſſel. Wil- 
liams was a Papiſt, who worked his paſſage from 
k Cadiz, and had travelled over all the kingdom of 
[ Mexico as a pedlar. He pretended, that, by his 
buſineſs, he had once got 4 or 5000 dollars; but 

that he was embarraſſed by the prieſts, who knew 

he had money, and was at laſt ſtripped of every 

thing he had. He was indeed at preſent all in rags, 

being but juſt got out'of Paita goal, where he had 
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been confined for ſome miſdemeanour: he ex- 
preſſed great joy upon ſeeing his countrymen, and: 
immediately told them, that, a few days before, 
2 veſſel came into Paita, where the maſter of her 
informed the Governor, that he had been chaſed 
in the offing by a very large ſhip, which, from her 
ſize, and the colour of her ſails, he was perſuad- 
ed muſt be one of the Engliſh ſquadron; this we 
then, conjeCtured to have been the Glouceſter, as 
we afterwards found it was. The Governor, 
upon examining the maſter, was fully ſatisfied 
of his relation, and immediately ſent away an 
expreſs to Lima, to acquaint the viceroy there- 
with: and the royal officer reſiding at Paita, ap- 
prehenſive of a viſit from the Englith, had, from 
his firſt hearing of this news, been buſily em- 
ployed in. removing/ the king's treaſure and his 
own to Piura, a town within land, about four- 


teen leagues diſtant. We further learned, from 


our priſoners, that there was a very eonſiderable 
ſum of money, belonging to ſome merchants of 
Lima, that was now lodged in the cuſtom-houſe 
at Paita, and that this was intended to be ſhip- 
ped on board a veſſel which was then in the port 
of Paita, and was' preparing to ſail. with the ut- 
moſt expedition, being bound for the bay of Son- 
ſonnate, on the coait of Mexico, in order to pur- 
chaſe a part of the cargo of the Manila ſhip As 
the veſſel on which the money was to be ſhipped, 
was eſteemed a prime ſailor, and had juſt received 
a new coat of tallow on her bottom, and might, 
in the opinion of the priſoners, be able to ſail ths 
ſucceeding morning, the character they gave 
of her left us little reaſon to believe, that our 
ſhip, which had been in the water near two years, 
could have any chance of coming up with her, if 
we once ſuffered her to eſcape out of the port. 
Therefore, as we were now diſcovered, and the 
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coaſt would be ſoon alarmed, and as our eruiſing 
in theſe parts any longer would anſwer no pur- 
poſe, the Commodore reſolved to endeavour to 
- furpriſe the place, having firſt minutely inform. 
ed himſelf of its ſtrength and condition, and be- 
ing fully ſatisfied. that there was little danger of 
loſing many of our men in the attempt. This 
attack on Paita, beſides the treaſure it promiſed 
us, and its being the only enterpriſe it was in our 
power to undertake, had thieſe otlier advantages 
attending it, that we. ſhould in all probability, ſup- 
ply ourſelves: with great quantities of live provi- 
fion, of which we were at this time in want; 
and that we ſhould likewiſe have an opportunity 
of ſetting. our priſoners on ſhore, who were now 
very numerous, and made a greater conſumption 
of 6ur food than our ſtock that remained was ca- 
pable of furniſhing long. In all: theſe lights the 
attempt was a moſt eligible one, and what our 
neceſſities, our ſituation, and every prudential 
conſideration, prompted us to. How it fucceed- 
ed, and how far it anſwered our expectations, 
ſhall be the ſubject of the following chapter. 
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